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KALYANAVARMAN’S SARAVALI:-FRESH LIGHT ON 
ITS DATE! 


By SADASHIVA L. KATRE 


Kalyanavarman’s Sérdvali is an old and important metrical 
work on astrology. Nothing need be said here regarding its merits 
from the astrologer’s point of view as it has enjoyed a position of 
high authority for ages and has been of late also available in print.? 
Only the words? of its learned editor, Mr. V. Subrahmanya Sastri, 
may be cited here: 'The style of the work is chaste and flowing. 
The information is certainly more copious and valuable than can be 
found in any of the current astrological works.’ 

Complete and authentic old MSS. of the Sardvali, however, are 
rather scarce. This difficulty was experienced by the learned editor 
who with his best efforts could procure for his edttio princeps in 
1907 but a few imperfect MSS. from which he could piece out only 


‘nearly’ the whole work. He feels a few concluding chapters missing 


and lacunas have remained in the chapters pieced out by him even 
in the course of the third edition. Further, many of the readings 
adopted by him are not construable and are not even up to his 
own satisfaction as is evident from the interrogation marks inserted 
by him. As such, a thorough and critical edition of the Saravalt with 
the help of further genuine MSS. is still a desideratum. 

The Manuscripts Library (Pracya-Grantha-Sarhgraha) of the 
Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, possesses among others* a 425 
year old. MS.’ of this work. It bears Accession No. 2349 and was 
ls from Lashkar-Gwalior in 1934. Its Folio I is missing 
and it now consists of Folios 2 to 133 of brownish country-paper 





1 This paper was read, with the kind sanction of the editor of this Journal, 
on I-I-I944 at the twelfth session of the All-India Oriental Conference held 
at Benares 

2 Published by N.S P , Bombay, first in 1907, third edition 1n 1928. 

3 Preface to tne Sáravali (N S P., 1928), page ii. 

4 The other two MSS of the Sáravali bear Accession Nos 125 and 4407 respec- 
tively. Vide Catalogue of MSS., Part I (Ujjain, 1936), page 52, Serial No. 1369 
and Part II (Ujjain, 1941), page 91, Serial No. 2042. Both these MSS. are incomplete 
and broken, the former being in Jaina Devanagari and the latter in Sárada script. 
The former, though undated, is considerably old in appearance and is scribed legibly 
and correctly. 

5 Catalogue of MSS., Part I, page 52, Serial No. 1372. So far as I am aware, 
this is the oldest dated MS. of the Sardoali. 
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of the size 9} X 34 inches with a margin of about an inch left on the 
four sides of each page. Each page bears about eight to nine lines 
with about 45 Devanagari letters of the Hindi type written in dark- 
black ink on each line. Corrections and marginal emendations are 
found only in a few cases. Some of the folios are considerably 
damaged and the MS. on the whole is extremely decayed and wears 
further at each handling. 

However, the MS. appears to have been scribed with considerable 
caution and seems to be of value from the textual point of view. 
On a close inspection it reveals several points of divergence with the 
printed edition. Although it is a complete MS. except for the loss 
of Folio r, its concluding chapter is numbered only 45th, whereas 
the number of chapters in the printed edition is 54 and the editor 
still feels two more chapters missing! Not only several verses 
eg. V. 1-11, X. 115-117, etc.) but in some cases whole chapters 
e.g. VII, LIV, etc.) of the printed edition ate absent in the MS., 
while in a few cases a single chapter therein tuns on to the extent 
of two chapters (e.g. IV and V) of the printed edition. Many 
verses and some chapters! are located quite differently while halves . 
of some verses are combined with halves of other verses (vide below). 
Variations in reading are numerous and in many cases the MS. 
presents happier and more reasonably construable readings. A few 
of these deviations, selected at random, are noted below by way of 
specimens :— 








Edition Reference. Reading in Edition Reading ın MS 


wwe erat quer peru | rufa fee aami 
vat feet! wafana- | erate p oe wur 
ad mfg: eof | caret nC SIT: | 
Wea | SS red Sy | XDWp A Ae fenmpaeut 
wate faaamu ek g o dim) wae 
Tea A ftam | eanat qua agive: war 
aig dee conn] fey afata 


V. 21-24 





| Eg, Chap XXXVI Rasmicinta occurs betwixt the Chaps Rájayoga and 
Paticainahapurusayoga in the printed edition, while it occurs early betwixt the 
Chaps. Arssfabhanga and Duigrahayoga in the MS The Chaps. XIII Candravidhi 
and XIV Vessvasyubhayacarya of the printed edition are traced in the MS at a late 
stage betwixt the Chaps. Rayayogabhanga-and A yurdaya. 


- IB 
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Edition Reference. 


X. L14 


XII. 2 


XVI. 2 


XVI. 17 


Reading in Edition 


ieu c fatwa eni 


v. ame uq fu 
gfi mi I 
Giwfexwr fa? faman? 
QAHRA HR faata- 
fast caa warm fS y 


emaga: j—Page 14. 

frpefaswegfes at ar 
aa qufesga taata- 
"HQ: I... . —Page 24. 


9 9 99 25 24 «489 $2 «à 5 8 2» c« — 83 4 9 $ 


a fetal ALUL ! — Page 35. 
Waet gauaf: ween 
msa qo uw] 
Wot oxfarufsfss: aR- 
wa: y—Page 43. 
aan art o wea: 
ataa af |... ek, 
— Page 44. 


1 It would appear that the reading in the MS. 


order. 


Taiga: i—Folio 8*. 

fnpsfawegfát Ma a 
ad gafara- 
TY FE I 


aia fe IAIA AARTE- 
awug a—Folio 16°. 
Of. RITU Wy Tey gika- 
awan j—Folio 17*. 
amet feusafe werner 
sigatfure(X)m: aPN- 
et Un o xfawfu(wfs) 
Sera: 1—Folio 20°. 
afauret arp safe wu 


notes the planets in their serial 
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Edition Reference. Reading in MS 


XIX. 8 " m agfa] az- 
wefadaiaedt! n ata- 
qima ri fa: 
urg g-—Folio 26*. 

XXLs2  .. firntteraaren fag agfa- 
wu wage | Want qS- 
xat dat Atn: Wu | 








agm: j—Page 58. —Folio 31°. 
XLEHI.2  .. | at «feret fewer ea | wen strfueruen remm ca 
mat afer warmer cw | wet) afar urWAT RÌ 
UREE THAT | TAUTAR THAT A 
—Page 176, —Folio 110°. 
XLV. 31 oo SIE naL CER |... at aegra fert grata 
WARE E N Wise "p rwan gd 
—Page 182. —Folio 114°. 






XLV. 32 .. | Rare faare cw Prat 
qum wer) fee eat oq 
"tW wee aafiafu y 
—Page 183. 
LIII. 53 .. | aa afana ma- 
wqT8 WEA a- 
"Uem ua wa fu 
feum 1—Page 211. 


aera faarg cw Pert 
«vd eur fawi utet 
WE wed emat p 
—Folio 114°. 
qafa TTY 
wd |o macerat 
safer «ri fe fefearetare 1 


—Folio 133*. 










! As per reading in the MS. we have here an allusion to an ancient author named 
Skandila who is not mentioned in Aufrecht's Catalogus Catalogorum or in S. B. 


Dikshit's ‘artane cfirwre.’ Our MS. No. 125, too, corroborates this 
allusion, its reading being weaarefaw: xx (Folio 46"). The MS. used by 
Sudhakara Dvivedi appears to have read www af wre. Vide his Ganaka- 
tarangryi (Benares, 1933), page 17. 
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Edition Reference. Reading in Edition. 
LII. 54 e| ees CPBTCHTSTSE SITE. |I 
— Page 21I. —Folio 133* 


LIII-55-56 .. |fewrex aware ww a- | fete’ aati aR 
fef afar gee | aaa gue 
aacfa farnari- | Cafercureraenmg smt nat | 
anp(tf): aoia adit fane att die mrig 
urda sg vila gw al Wmetarafu 
uana wp yl- | waren: aero 
qe j—Page 212. —Folio 133*. 


Of course, it cannot be pressed that the MS. is in the right in 
all cases, still its importance from the textual point of view is clearly ' 
established. On abo strength of its evidence, which is further 
emphasized on account ‘of its being 425 years old, one may well 
question the genuineness and antiquity of the big portions not 
traced therein, unless it be presumed that there are different old 
recensions of the work. 

Yet the main importance of the MS. lies in its concluding portion 
which I reproduce below :— 


xfa sthamenrahfacfarst ant faatfafdarere pw ware iN- 
UCC SC a 

mura rug w Aaf wat ae | 

wgparmay qui ware aray (a eat n 

ICD SAH PSI AAAI SI 

qq tiep wae Su xf o (ova?) dfa aaa pe Saraan- 
ERINLE GEO PBL BCT R we UR EUR. 

iirdlueedq eased tus raid a rc FREE RT: 


feamifecred ia 1 ey jy—Folio 133*. 


dE This is the last verse of the concluding chapter, numbered 45th, of the MS. 
2 The owner's colophon is scribed by a different hand in a different ink. 
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The extract shows that the MS. was written by an anonymous scribe 
for its owner, one Jethamalla Misra, on Saturday, the 14th day of the 
bright half of the month of Jyestha in the year 1575 of the Vikrama 
era, ie. about 11th June, 1519 A.C., during the reign of Sultan 
Ibrahim Shah, son of Sikandar Shah. The Sultan referred to is 
undoubtedly identical with Ibrahim Lodi, the last Afghan king 
of Delhi, who had succeeded! his father Sikandar Lodi just some 
months ago in December 1517 and ruled till April 21, 1526, on 
which day ? he was defeated and slain at Panipat by Babar, the first 
Moghul emperor of India. The place where the MS. was written is 
not mentioned, but it is not unlikely that the scribe and the owner 
lived at some place near the old town and fort of Gwalior where 
lay the scene of some major military operations both of Sikandar 
Lodi * and of Ibrahim Lodi.‘ 

The verse ‘ VarsaSatanam madhye, etc.’ in the extract furnishes 
us with a very important detail. Bhattotpala’s relation with the 
Séravali has been generally known to go only to the extent of his 
quoting largely from it, as a work of undisputed authority, in his 
commentary Jagaccandriká on Varahamihira’s Brhajjátiaka and 
other works: In this verse we are told that he was actually respon- 
sible for a fresh and complete recension of the Saraval: inasmuch 
as he for the first time added some wanting portions or topics to 
Kalyànavarman's original work which had already gained much 
currency among astrologers. Thus this verse possibly seems to 
ascribe a portion, howsoever big or small, of the current Saárávah to 
Bhattotpala himself. | 

The verse possibly also takes us some steps further in the solu- 
tion of the problem of the age of the original Saáravali on which much 
has already been said by renowned scholars. Sudhakara Dvivedi 
opines > that the work was composed in the age of Brahmagupta, 
i.e. about 628 A.C. In Duff’s Chronology of India A.C. 578 is 
given as the probable date of Kalyanavarman. S. B. Dikshit is 


1 [shwari Prasad: History of Mediaeval India (Allahabad, 1928), page 442 

2 Ibid , page 459. 

8 Ibid., pages 437, 440, 441, 442. 

t Ibid., page 452. 

5 Ganakatarangini, pages 16-17. His argument is based mainly on the similarity 


of the epithets ‘Srivyighramukhe nrpe' in the concluding verses ‘( frwreaufirea 
Tare Vt Tey | Tey cerca: p are easier wernafume- 
aeft pow wò farara i) of the Brahmasphutasiddhanta and 
‘ Vyaghrabhafesvarah' in I. 5 (vide below footnote 9. The third line in Sudhakara 
Dvivedi’s MS. reads qct urea cqui, etc.) of the Saravali. 

5 Page 44. 
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incliued,! but possibly not with much justification,? to identify 
Kalyünavarman with Vitte$vara who is stated by Alberuni to have 
composed the Karanasára about 900 A.C. The gross view,’ generally 
accepted and warranted by the hitherto known external evidence, 
is that Kalyanavarman flourished some time after 505 A.C., the 
datet of Vardhamihira who is mentioned® in the Saravali, and 
before 966 A.C., the date! of Bhattotpala who quotes profusely from 
the Sdravali. However, the period of 461 years lying between 
these two limits is too big and deserves to be reduced, if possible, in 
the light of further genuine evidence. Use of the plural form ' Varsa- 
tatAnüm', instead of the singular form ' VarsaSatasya' or the dual 
form ' VarsaSatayoh', in the verse clearly indicates that the period 
between Kalyágavarman and Bhattotpala covers at least about 
three hundred years. Thus the lower limit for Kalyanavarman’s 


MR i ae o C 


1 Cure mper vire (Poona, 1913), page 486. Vide also pages 312ff. 

2 The only reason furnished by him for the identification is that ‘Kalyana- 
varman was also known as Vateévara’. The details regarding Kalyanavarman are 
found in the Sdravali probably only in 'I. 5-6 Eerik pth gE AEN rarau? 
Mfitefnenfetts ea As a anaa vafa wat y wicwwi MT- 
naai aa: aa rarata arat garie arad- 
Remm inp wem i) and LIV. In (xa Veme «cheer FaN Tay | 


qatar patie Desddi E RS Www: (?)1) of the printed edition. From these passages 


we can only gather that Kalyinavarman was 4 renowned, pious, liberal and 
learned king of & region named Vyüghrapadi with his capital at a town called 
Devagrimapura and that he wrote the Sárüvali on the lines of his predecessors ' 
for the use of students in astrology Even on a close inspection of our MSS. and 
the printed edition of the SarávaH I could not trace therein the name Vate$vara 
given as an alias of Kalyünavarman. Did the name occur in Dikshit's MS. of the 


Sardvalt in the third line of I. 5 where the printed edition reads Aan, 
etc. and Sudhakara Dvivedi's MS. reads witt wIWUPWU, etc.? 


3 Vide P. K. Gode: Date of Saravali of Kalyanavarman (4.B.O.R.I., Vol. XVI, 
pages 147-148) and others. Mr. V. Subrahmanya Sistri in the Preface to his first 
edition of the Sárávali had, possibly due to some misapprehension, assigned Bhattot- 
pala to the age of the Moghul Emperor Jehangir and he was rightly corrected, though 
after about thirty years, by Mr. Gode in his note referred to here. 


4 S. B. Dikshit: ‘wrcthesdt freee xfirere,! pages 210, etc and others. 
5 Vide I. 2 (femi gfafir qiya yom nea vixi cfi 
aofai sium) and XXXIX. 9 (werrrewgsriY wi atar | wxrwfefecr- 


«Tài gr w wu genit n) 
e S. B. Dikshit: ‘arcataanfaewrearat pirea, pages 234, etc. and others. 
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date is on the strength of the evidence of this verse easily pushed 
back to c. 666 A.C. 

It cannot be decided if the verse, which forms an encomium 
to the Saravalt and occurs before the colophon 'Sürávali samapta’ 
in the MS., was composed by Bhattotpala himself, the main difficulty, 
though slight and not insurmountable, in such an assumption being 
the use of the perfect form 'cakára'. However, it cannot by any 
means be fathered on the scribe himself whose ignorance of the use 
of accurate and appropriate forms of Sanskrit is amply evinced in 
his colophon. It must have been present in the earlier MS. or MSS. 
that were used as prototype for the present MS. and seems to follow 
an old tradition which may possibly be traced in other works. 
Sudhakara Dvivedi mentions! this verse with slight variations only 
as orally repeated by astrologers per tradition. 

On a close perusal of the printed editioh and of our MS. No. 2346 
I came to find that the Savdvalf mentions not only Varaéhamihira 
but a host of other authors and works. "The biggest number of these 
allusions go to Vavana mentioned variously as Vavana, Yavana- 
narendra, Vavanapati, Vavanarája, Vavanavrddha, Yavanadhipati, 
Yavanadhiraja, Yavanendra, Pürva-Vavanendra, Vrddha-Yavaná- 
cárya, etc. and a Vavanendradargana, too, has been mentioned. 
The other allusions in the printed edition are to Kanakacarya (page 
207), Kandala (51), Canakya (14, 183, rgo), Cadaémani (11, 164), 
Devakirtiraja (156), Bádaràyana (19, 154), Manittha (21), Manindha 

154), Maya (154), Mahendrasastra (154), Manindhas (154), Lokáksa 
133), Varáhamihira (1, 164), VatsyAyana (16), Vrddha-Gargya (56), 
esicdirya (58), Satyamata (190), Satyücárya (176), Siddhasena 
(184) and Hari (14). Our MS. No. 2349 confirms the allusions to 
Kanakacarya (Folio 130°), Canakya (only in two of the three cases, 
8* and 119°), Cüdámani (6°, 102"), Devakirtiraja (95°), Badaradyana 
IO", 17°), Manittha (12°), Maya (17°), Lokaksa (82°), Veráhamihira 
e in the second case, 102°), Vàtsy&yana (9*) Vrddha-Gargya 
(29°), Sesácàrya (31°), Satyamata (119"), Satyácárya (r10'), Siddha- 
sena (115°) and Hari (8*) and replaces Kandala, Manindha, Mahen- 
draSastra and Mánindhas with Skandila (26*), Manittha (17°), 
Mahàásasira (17°) and Manitthas (17°). The concluding chapter of 
the printed edition not extant in our MS. further mentions (page 213) 
AgnikeSa, Atri, Garga, Guda, Citragupta, Paulisa, Bharadvaja, 
Romaáa, Vasistha, Vi$vamütra and Sakti. Throughout the work 
several old authors are also alluded to under general terms like 
Ácáryas, Purütanas, Pürvücáryas, Munis, Munindras, Anye, Apare, 
Eke, Kecit, Pare, etc. 


1 Ganakatarangini, page 16. 
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However, the most important passage from our present point 
of view is XI. 2 of the printed edition :— x 


wawfeeefirat wperafreaa vi« | 

way aaa wur ayata i—Page 34. 
The corresponding verse in our MS. No. 2349 reads:— 

weuwfemafiaret wwwrafawurd weg | 

aaa wert ad WATT AT I—Folio 16°. 


The same verse in our MS. No. 125 reads:— 


seufagattermt vperatiead way | 
taaa araa ad yataq i—Folio 29°. 


Despite other deviations in reading, the three sources are quite 
unanimous as to the portion 'yathà matam Brahmaptirvandm’ and 
we have here an allusion to the view of some writers (like Varáha- 
mihira, etc.) on the subject that preceded the celebrated author 
‘Brahma’. We may safely conclude that by ‘Brahma’ the Sárávali 
means Brahmagupta himself, since no other epoch-making author 
bearing a similar name has been known to exist in the sphere of 
Jyotisa about this age. On the strength of the evidence of the 
usion in this verse we must fix the upper limit for Kalyanavarman’s 
date some time after 628 A.C., the assumption, of course, being 
that the passage belongs to Kalyanavarman’s original work. 
Thus taking all these facts into consideration, Kalyánavarman's 
exact date may be fixed somewhere about 650 A.C. 


AUTHENTICITY OF THE WORKS OF BHASA! 
By A. D. PUSALKER 


Bhása was no more than a mere name to us, known only through 
references in literary works and quotations in anthologies, when 
in the year rglo, the world of orientalists was startled by the 
announcement of the discovery of a collection of MSS. of Bhasa's 
plays in the South. MM. R. NARASIMHACHAR, then Director of 
Archaeology, Mysore, State, came across a palm-leaf MS. of the 
Svapnavasavadaita in the Government Oriental MSS. Library, 
Madras, and almost simultaneously, MM. Dr. T. Ganapati SASTRI of 
Trivandrum collected, in his tours for search of MSS. at various places 
in the Travancore State, the Svapnavasavadatta and some other works 
of Bhàsa, their number finally reaching thirteen. It has subse- 
quently been found that the MSS. of these plays are not so rare as 
was thought at first. The important facts in connection with the 
MSS. of Bhàsa's works are that hitherto they have come only from 
the South; that they are on palm-leaf; and they are in the Grantha 
script. The MSS. are about 300 years old. 

Absence of the name of the author in the prologue or in the 
colophon in any of these works has been the subject of a fierce 
controversy as to whether they lare the genuine plays of Bhàsa. 
So long, no incontrovertible proof has been advanced either by the 
supporters or antagonists of the Bhasa theory, that can effectively 
silence the other party and no longer be met with by an equally 
plausible reply. 

On account of their peculiar technique, where the stage direc- 
tion nandyante tatah pravisati siiradharah precedes the benedictory 
stanza and the prologue is styled stha@pand, these works can be 
separated from the works of Kālidāsa, Bhavabhüti and other classical. 
dramatists; whereas from the Soüth Indian plays and southern 
MSS. of ‘Sakuntala, Nágünanda and Vikramorva$iya, etc., which 
present similar structural features, these works can be isolated on 
account of the absence of the name of the author and of the work 
in the prologue. These plays, thus, form a separate and distinct 
group by themselves, in contrast to the northern and southern plays. 

It will not be out of place at the outset to make some general 
observations on these plays. According to the type of rüpaka 
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1 Paper prepared for the symposium on Bhasa at the Benares Oriental 
Conference. All details and references will be found in my Bhasa—A Study. 
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represented by each, these plays may be classified as: (1) Nàtakas: 
Abh (Abhiseka), Bai (Balacarita), Avi (Avimáraka), Svapna (Svapna- 
vasavadatta) and Prat (Pratimà); (2) Prakarana: Car (Carudatta) ; 
(3) Samavakàra: Pafic (Paücarátra); (4) Ihàmrga: Pry (Pratijüa- 
yaugandharayana); (5) Anka: Karna (Karnabhara), Dgh (Dita- 
ghatotkaca) and Uru (Urubhanga); (6) Vyàyoga: Mv (Madhyama); 
and (7) Vithi: Dv (Dütavàkya). On the basis of their subject- 
matter, however, they may be grouped into: (1) The Mahabharata 
plays: Mv, Dv, Dgh, Karna, Uru and Pafic; (2) The Ramayana 
plays: Prat and Abh; (3) The Krsna play: Bal; (4) The Udayana 
paya: Svapna and Pry; and (5) Romances: Avt and Car. The 

ahābhārata plays take some well-known short episodes from the 
Great Epic and freely dramatize them, with many new situations 
and incidents added by the poet. ‘Thus, the Madhyama deals with 
the union of Bhima with Hidimbà, and the Dv and Dgh speak of the 
embassy of Krsna and Ghatotkaca to the Kauravas, the latter being 
purely out of the poet's imagination. The Pa relates to the inci- 
dents, invented by the poet, preceding the marriage of Abhimanyu 
and Uttara, and the Karna to the generalship of Karna. The 
Uru deals with the pounding of the thighs of Duryodhana by Bhima. 
Of the Ramayana plays, the Prattma shows the inventive genius 
of the poet, whereas the Abh mostly follows the Rémayana; together 
they dramatize the story of the Rámayana from Ràma's proposed 
coronation as Crown Prince to his final coronation after the des- 
truction of the Raksasas. The Bdlacurtta depicts adventures of 
Child Krsna, probably based on the source of the Hartvamsa and the 
Visnu Purana. The Udayana plays deal with the marriage of 
Vatsaraja Udayana with Vàsavadattà of Avanti (Pry) and with 
Padmavati of Magadha (Svapna). The Aw is a romance in which 
supernatural elements figure, picturing the love and marriage 
of Avimaraka, a supposed outcast but a Sauvira prince in reality, 
with Kurangi, a Kuntibhoja princess. The Carudatta depicts the 
love of a hetaera for a poor merchant. 

I need not enter here into the details regarding these plays, 
such as characterization, ‘descriptions and narrations, sentiments 
and figures, metres, style and dialogues, critical appreciation, social 
conditions, etc., which I have elaborately discussed in my books, 
Most of such topics, however, depend more or less on subjective 
grounds and one’s opinion naturally inclines in favour of or against 
these plays according as one takes them to have come from Bhdsa 
or to be spurious. 

Various considerations lead us to the conclusion that these are 
the works of one and the same author. Without going into details, 
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some important pointers towards common authorship may be noted 
here: Structural similarities; disregard of the rules of Bharata: 
agreement with regard to technique (ntskramya pravisya, ākāśa- 
bhastta, patdkasthanaka); descriptions and narrations: water on 
stage (apastáavat); community of ideas; similar dramatic situations; 
metrics; grammatical solecisms and archaisms. Nearly all strpporters 
of the Bhása theory and some of the antagonists believe in common 
Mi of these plays, and that, no doubt, is the correct con- 
usion. 

The discovery and publication of the thirteen plays in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series did indeed revolutionize some prevailing 
notions about Sanskrit drama, and will go down to posterity as the 
most epoch-making landmark in the history of Sanskrit drama. 
Much has been written in support as well as against the Bhasa theory. 

inion is yet sharply divided, and nothing like a definite solution 
of the problem seems to have been reached even after two decades 
of heated controversy; tbe problem has, on the contrary, become 
more complex. 

The views hitherto expressed on the problem fall into three 
main schools, viz. (x) the supporters of the Bhàsa theory, (2) the 
antagonists, and (3) those that have found a vía media and hold 
only the Svapna and Pry to be from Bhasa and are doubtful about 
the other plays. MM. Dr. T. Ganapati SAsTRI, the discoverer of 
these plays, first ascribed them to Bhasa, and many orientalists 
including Drs. BANERJI SASTRI, BELVALKAR, JACOBI, JAYASWAL, 
JOLLY, KErrg, KoNow, LzsNv, LINDENAU, MORGENSTIERNE, SARUP, 
Haraprasad SAsTRI, THOMAS and WELLER have lent their whole- 
hearted support to the Bhása theory. The first dissentient note 
of non-belief was sounded by Prof. Ramavatara Sarma PANDEYA 
and Pandit Bhattanatha Swami, and among the anti-Bhasites 
figure such eminent scholars like Drs. BARNETT, CHARPENTIER, 
K. C. CHATTOPADHYAYA, KANE, Kunhan Raja, Sylvain Lev, 
PISHAROTI, Hirananda SAsTRI, Kuppuswami SASTRI and WOOLNER, 
who pronounce these works to be spurious and late productions. 
It may be of some interest to note that Dr. LÉvI and Prot. PisHarovi 
were former believers in the Bhasa theory. Drs. SUKTHANKAR, 
WINTERNITZ and DE are the champions of the vta media school. 
It does not matter much which of these parties commands majority ; 
for, as aptly stated by Dr. WINTERNITZ, ‘in science, truth is not 
found out by «the majority of votes, but by the majority of argu- 
ments' (Cal. Rev., Dec. 1924, p. 330). Majority of arguments and 
consequently the truth, as will presently be shown, is on the side 
of Bhasa. Mr. A. S. P. Avvamn, who believes in the Bhàsa theory, 
seems to imply ín his latest work on Bhasa that the supporters 
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of the theory are 'a few', as compared to 'many' who cast their 
votes against the genuineness of these works. 

Now, we turn to the main question of the Bhása problem, 
where we shall give the principal arguments of each school, followed 
by refutation "s contrary views. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the plays nowhere mention the 
name of Bhasa (or any author)— neither in the prologue nor in the 
colophon, and we have to depend on inference in ascribing them to 
Bhasa. MM. Dr. T. Ganapati SAsTRI attributes the authorship of 
these dramas to Bhäsa principally on these grounds: The prologue in 
these dramas is styled sthadpand instead of prasta@vand, and the 
non-mention of the poet's name or the title of the work therein 
indicates pre-classical period for these dramas. All these dramas 
directly begin by the entry of the Sütradhàra with the stage direc- 
tion: nàndyante tatah pravisatt sūtradhārah; who recites the bene- 
dictory stanza; whereas in the classical dramas the recitation of the 
nandt precedes the entry of the Sütradhàra. It is to this technical 
peculiarity that Baua alludes in his famous stanza in the Harsa- 
carita, as a feature of the plays of Bhàsa: 

REIES: GIEE EIEEE R-E ferat: | 

anai VY e Wages | 
Bāņa states herein that Bhāsa’s dramas were begun by the Sūtra- 
dhāra, and were rich in characters and episodes; and these charac- 
teristics, as we shall presently show, are applicable to all the plays 
in the group, and hence they are the productions of Bhāsa. Raja- 
Sekhara (eleventh century) from Maharastra, in his Suktimuhtavali, 
states that Bhasa wrote a number of plays, and that the Svapna was 
the best among them. As the Svapna, one of the plays of the group, 
is ascribed to Bhasa, the whole group, which proceeds from one and 
the same author, is also Bhàsa-nátaka-cakra. Many citations from 
these plays are found in the works of rhetoricians, indicating these 
to be well-known works of antiquity. Thus, on the testimony of 
Bana who mentions the characteristics of Bhàsa's works, and of 
Rajasekhara who not only mentions a play by name but definitely 
associates it with the name of Bhasa, the whole cycle of these plays 
has been ascribed ta Bhasa. 

Besides the above, the preponderance of the epic metre, devia- 
tions from the rules of Panini, peculiarities of the Prakrit, and the 
non-observance and contravention of the rules of Bharata's Naiya- 
Sastva also indicate the antiquity of these plays. 

Now, the first problem regarding authorship is to prove the 
identity of the Svapna as published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
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Series with the Svapna as known to ancient writers and rhetoricians, 
before it can be definitely linked up with Bhása on the testimony 
of Rajasekhara. The following are the direct references to the 
Svapna arranged chronologically :— 

(x1) Acàrya Abhinavagupta (tenth century) from Kashmir, (i) in 
his commentary on Bharata’s Nájyasastra (I. 74) states: wfwq ater 
"Wr anaana which evidently refers to the krida mentioned in 
the stage direction to the second act of the printed Svapna (p. 40). 
(ii) In his commentary on the Dhvanydloka, Abhinavagupta cites 
the following stanza as from a Svapna in connection with uem 
< antsi aAtfgacen ux of the Dhvanydloka: wet 
aram "redi— 

aE NE AUTRE ETNEA | 
SJ at ufsst YURE A A | 


This verse is not found in the printed Svapna, and there is a difference 
of opinion among the supporters of the Bhasa theory as to whether 
this stanza can find suitable place in the Svapna. It is said that in 
the present play there can be no possible accommodation for this 
verse, and hence either this is not the genuine Svapna, or Abhinava- 
gupta is not correct in his citation. I am, however, of opinion that 
this stanza may have occurred in the dream scene of the Svapna 
after Vásavadattà makes her hasty exit (p. 112). The context there 
fully justifies the criticism by Abhinavagupta tbat this metaphor 
occurs at a place where rasa should have predominated. The 
stanza may, therefore, have occurred in the Svapna at the time of 
Abhinavagupta. Its omission from the MSS. constituting the 
printed text may either be intentional in deference to Abhinava- 
pta's criticism, or due to scribal mistake. Such omissions are 
ound in the different MSS. of the Trivandrum group of other Bhása 
plays, as also in numerous other MSS. In connection with such 
omissions, I may as well state my view at the outset that it is 
unreliable and inconclusive to argue about the genuineness of a 
particular work from the absence or omission of a certain verse 
therefrom, because there are so many causes operating in the case 
of old MSS. regarding the insertion or omission of readings. A work 
should not lose its genuineness simply on account of the absence of 
a certain verse, just as a man should not lose his identity only because 
of the loss of a limb. j 
(2) Bhojadeva (twelfth century) in his Srigavaprakasa (Chap. 
XII) mentions these incidents from a Svapna:. werretewuwit 


Ke TMT UTE Ae | uprated wacarter sar we wees qucd | 
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ASAT TAHA TA | ATTA ERTA) TMT SUY erat 
at aedi at amfi at afaa: It will be seen that these closely 
resemble the events described in the fifth act of the printed Svapna. 

(3) Sdraddtanaya (twelfth century) in his Bhdvaprakasa 
(pp. 238-9) illustrates Prasanta Nátaka by discussing in detail the 
entire plot of a Svapna. The printed text generally answers the 
details in structure and quotation, with some minor discrepancies 
which can be explained on the assumption of different recensions 
of the play. It may be observed that the printed texts cannot be 
taken as the only versions. Further finds of new MSS. may lead to 
more complete texts. It is found that the existing editions offer 
some verses not found in the editio princeps. 

(4) Sarvànanda (twelfth century) in his Amarakosafikasarvasva, 


while explaining different kinds of Srigdra, remarks: fafa waret 
waar | rere wer aaa supper | | fetter afama- 
gramme aasi | edhe eewarequd wee ama 
mraz | It is said that according to Sarvananda, Udayana’s 


marriage with Vasavadatta is the subject-matter of the Svapra, and 
the printed text, therefore, is not the genuine Svapna. But the 
quotation illustrates three kinds of Srügàras by two plays, the Svæpna 
instancing both the Artha and Kama Srügàras. The description no 
doubt applies to our Svapna, as it refers to the incidents relating to 
Vasavadatta’s marriage also. However, for making the meaning 
clearer, MM. Dr. T. Ganapati SAsTRI proposes to alter the positions 
of iyiīyah and svapnavasavadaite. 

(5) Rámacandra and Gunacandra in their Najfyadarpana (p. 84) 
not only give a citation from the Svafna, but definitely ascribe it to 


Bhása: wr mamà «req Rarfeanfrerreagqeten qa U— 
areas rafa pp Be Creer | 
qui artafeeray Ai qp wer et | 


Whether this verse is found in the present play or not is a different 
question; but if it is shown that it has its own little place in the 
play, then this evidence coüpled with that of RàjaSekhara proves 
beyond doubt that the Svapna is the work of Bhàsa. The non- 
occurrence of this stanza in the printed text, however, has been 
taken as proving our text to be unauthentic and not the production 
of Bhdsa. But we need not go to stich an extreme conclusion, 
as we find the elements of the stanza in the scene in the fourth act 
of the printed text. Dr. SUKTHANKAR has explained the situation 
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in detail and has rightly concluded that the missing stanza may 
occur after eA uqaratt ow mafe fami wt (p. 72) as am 
(tufat) crema, etc. There is no dislocation, no 


lacuna; what is required is the replacement of the verse at a point 
where there is a hiatus in our version. The probable reason of the 
omission appears to be the mistake of the scribe or difference in the 
recensions of the play. 

(6) Ságaranandin (thirteenth century) in the Natakalaksana- - 
ratnako$a (p. 51) apparently cites from the prologue of a Svapna 


which does not tally with the printed text: wet qarana, orat qw wm 
(samat wet wefa)) wt wa atasa) (fate) ad a 


s yfemdtagerd a rf& Amfi There is, 


sb more of identity than difference between the actual passage 
and the quotation. It appears that the author was either giving 
the contents of the prologue in his own words or was quoting from 
a variant text. 

(7) S akuntalavyakhya (fourteenth century) refers to the prasta- 
vanà of a Svapna in identical words as are found in the printed 


text: Fea exer | waranty fears; «ht fag emp afa 
frad we xd WA, etc. (p 30) It may also be observed here that 


the Sakuntalavyakhya mentions and quotes from several plays in 
our group referring to them by their present titles, such as Car, Dgh, 
Pafic and Avi. 

All the above authors, thus, refer to one and the same Svafna, 
and the printed text, in some cases, represents a variant text. 
Abhinavagupta refers to the second and fifth acts of our pla 
Bhojadeva to the fifth, Sàradátanaya to the first, fourth and fth. 
Rāmacandra and Gunacandra to the fourth, and Sagaranandin and 
Sakuntalavyákhyá to the prologue of our play. The Natyadar 
and RàjaSekhara mention Bhasa as the author of the Svapna w 
‘as we have shown, is identical with the printed text; and as ali 
these works proceed from one and the same author, the whole group 
is from Bhasa. 

. Besides the above, there are other references mentioning some 
characteristics of Bhasa’s works, which also can be shown to be 
applicable to our plays. 

Bana, as already stated, refers to Bhàsa's dramas as begun by 
the Sütradhára, having many characters and episodes and being 
holy and pure like temples. The epithet st#radharakytarambha 
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has been the subject of discussion in numerous articles on Bhàsa. 
There is no evidence to support the contention of some supporters 
of the Bhasa theory that Bana herein refers to some stage reform 
of Bhàsa in combining the functions of the Sütradbàra and the 
Sthapaka and in relegating the preliminaries to the green-room. 
On the contrary, Bana’s statement cannot be taken to refer to the 
dramas that were written centuries after him, nor can his statement 
be interpreted in the light of the statements of ViSvanatha. Bana 
evidently refers to the practice of his own time, and mentions the 
special peculiarity of the plays of Bhàsa in contravention of the 
usual practice of nandi commencing a play. The statement of 
Bana, thus, does not go against our plays. The plays have, further, 
a large number of characters of various types justifying the remark 
bahubhtimika. Nearly all the plays contain minor episodes answering 
the term sapatdka. Holiness and sublimity pervading the plays 
wholly accounts for their comparison with temples. The whole 
stanza thus is found to apply in general to the plays in our group. 
Bana in this stanza did not give the distinguishing characteristics 
of Bhasa’s plays, but he wanted to compare Bhàsa's plays with 
temples in the same words with some not very obvious objects of 
comparison. It may also be noted that the authorship or authen- 
ticity of the Trivandrum group is not sought to be proved on the 
statement of Bana, but that the statement corroborates tHe con- 
clusion already arrived at on the testimony of Ràja$ekhara and 
Rámacandra and Gugacandra. 

RàjaSekhara refers to the fire ordeal to which Bhása's works 
are believed to have been subjected, and to the Svapna as coming 
unscathed out of the ordeal, indicating thereby that in his time only 
Suabna among the works of Bhasa had survived: 


nanena A Bar Cup AEA | 
WT WERK UTM | 


We have no reason to cast any doubt on Rajasekhara’s testimony 
as the tradition of fire ordeal is found recorded in the Prthvirajavijaya 
of Jonaraja. 

Vakpatiraja refers to Bhàsa as ‘a friend of fire’ in his Gauda- 
vaho (St. 800): mè wreufad, etc., and our plays more than deserve 
the epithet, as in them are descriptions of conflagrations and 
sacríficial fires, as also the appearance of Agni in human form besides 
references to Agni at numerous places. 

Jayadeva calls Bhasa ‘the laughter of poetry’ (wet wre). 
Though there may be some difference of opinion as to the signi- 
ficance to be attached to the term 'hàsa', it will be seen that the 
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plays answer any interpretation we place on 'hàsa'. There are 
various instances of quiet and boisterous humour in these plays, 
and the scenes in which Santusta, Maitreya, Vasantaka and Sakdra 
figure also supply humour. As, however, Kalidasa is said to be the 
‘vilasa ’ of poetry in distinction to Bhàsa, it seems better to interpret 
‘hasa’ in a somewhat different sense. Hasa is natural and easily 
understood even by a child, whereas vilàsa is artificial, it is orna- 
mentation. Jayadeva refers to the simplicity of style and imagery 
and naturalness of Bhasa by employing the word hasa. Anyway, 
the epithet is applicable to our plays. 

In his Avantisundartkatha (p. 2), Dandin refers to Bhasa’s 
dramas as possessing well-defined sandhis, such as mukha, etc., and 
also distinct and different vritis : 


PICO. CCCI Rane it fifa: | 
utatsta fat aren wa rex: p 


This is applicable to the printed texts; perhaps Dandin indirectly 
alludes to the passage in the Dv where Vasudeva assumes various 
forms, indicating Bhasa's authorship of the Dv. 

The features of Bhàsa mentioned by Bana, Vakpatiràja, 
Jayadeva and Dandin are found in the printed texts which strengthen 
our conclusion of Bhàása's authorship of these plays. There are 
also indirect references to the other plays in the group without 
mentioning their names by Vamana, Dandin, Abhinavagupta, 
Ksirasvamin, etc. It will thus be seen that various authors from. 
all parts of India, in different times, have referred to Bhàsa, and 
their statements have been shown to be applicable to the printed 
texts. 

Another circumstance indicative of the antiquity of these plays 
is the relation between the Car, a play in this group, and the 
Myrcchakatska, to which a brief reference seems called for. The 
Car and the Mrcch present a unique phenomenon in any literature 
in that they are very closely related to each other thereby ex- 
cluding the hypothesis of their independent origin. So we are faced 
with the alternatives of one being an amplification or an abstract 
of the other in accordance with the view we take of the matter. 
Broadly speaking. however, believers in the Bhasa theory take the 
Car as the original on which Südraka based his play, and ood 
ponents take the Car to be merely a stage version of the Mycch. 
Drs. BARNETT (BSOS., IIT, pp. 6019-20) and CHARPENTIER (JRÁS., 
1923, pp. 593ff.), however, have accepted the priority of the Car 
version. ‘This is certain that these are works of different authorship 
and of different periods—not different versions of the same play. The 
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Cary has come to us anonymously, and the Mycch proclaims for 
itself the authorship of King Südraka. A thorough investigation 
of the problem of the mutual relation of these works from various 
points has been made by Dr. MORGENSTIERNE, Dr. BELVALKAR, 
Prof. PARANJAPE and Dr. SUKTHANKAR, and the conclusion of 
Dr. SUKTHANKAR at least will surely be acceptable to all. He 
states: ‘I merely claim that I have furnished here some prima 
facie grounds for holding that the Carudatta version is on the whole 
older than the Mrcchakaitha version; hence (as a corollary) if our 
Carudatia is not itself the original of the Mrycchahattka, then, we 
must assume, it has preserved a great deal of the original upon 
which the Mrcchakattha is based’ (JAOS., 42, p. 74). 

The theory of abridgment or, in other words, a late date for 
the Car fails to account for certain obvious difficulties which are 
insurmountable. The priority of Mycch is incompatible with the 
uniformly archaic Prakrit forms in the Car, as also with the con- 
sistently better readings offered by the Mycch, and the systematic 
preference by the (supposed) later writer for the changes for the 
worse and the deliberate introduction in the Car of the incongruous 
tithi scheme. 

Then again, the arguments advanced in favour of the pos- 
teriority of the Cay can very well be met. 

The Car, as we have it, is certainly incomplete, and if it had 
been completed by the poet, some future day will bring to us the 
sequel of the Car. Sahitya works mention both Dartdracarudatta 
and Mrcchakahska, but are silent as to the authorship of the former. 

The bearing of the consideration of the relation of the Car 
and Mrcch on the Bhàsa problem is that the Car (or any of the plays 
of the group) is not a stage version or a South Indian adaptation 
of an earlier.play. The plays in our group are genuine works and 
can be fathered on Bhasa. 

Now to turn to the antagonists. I do not anticipate here all 
the arguments of the opposition, though they are well known, but 
shall confine myself merely to indicating the lines hitherto pursued 
by the opposition, and shall try to meet them in brief. 

The antagonists answer the arguments advanced by the sup- 
porters by stating that the omission of the name of the author is 
due to the fact of the authors being mere plagiarists or adapters. 
With regard to the peculiarities of technique and disregard of the 
Natyasastra rules displayed by these plays, it has been contended 
' that these features are shared by many South Indian plays and are 
due to Kerala influence. Then it has been argued that the Pratima 
comes after Medhütithi's Manubhasya. It is also urged that the 
absence of Bhasa’s name in rhetorical works with regard to citations 
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from these plays shows that these plays are the works of compilers. 
^hsence of anthology verses ascribed to Bhasa in these works has 

en taken as proving the spuriousness of these works. As a last 
esort it is argued that though the works may have originally 
belonged to Bhàsa, they are, in their present form, merely adapta- 
tions or stage editions prepared by the Cakydrs from the original 
works of Bhasa. 

I am dealing at sotne length with the Kerala origin or adapta- 
tion or compilation of these plays as that is the principal ground 
of contention of the opponents of the Bhasa theory. 

Though South Indian dramas exhibit the same structural 
features and the same dramatic technique as found in these plays, 
most of the Soutt Indian dramas contain names of their authors; 
and in anonymous works, there is not much trouble. The Trat- 
vikrama, Vinavasavadatia, Damaka and Bhagavadajjuktya are the 
only anonymous works brought forth by the supporters of the Kerala 
theory. Of these, Bhagavadajjuktya is ascribed to Bodhayana 
Kavi, Traivikrama and Damaka are really works of some Cakyar 
and they exhibit no individual characferistics and are clearly com- 
pilations. I am inclined to identify the Vinavdsavadatta with the 
Vatsarajacarita ascribed to Südraka. 

The sharing of the same structural and technical features by 
South Indian plays can be explained on the ground of imitation of 
Bhàsa's works. The stage raorm in Kerala dates after the tenth 
century, whereas Bhàsa's dramas have been known since the days 
of Kalidasa, and one of the main structural features found in the 
southern works has been definitely associated with Bhasa by Bana 
in the seventh century. The Kerala dramatists were actors directly 
connected with the stage and the peculiar dramatic devices used by 
Bhása and the stageworthiness of his works must have appealed 
to these actor-adapters, and practical utility made them incorporate 
these factors in their works which later came to be regarded as 
Kerala practices. 

Popularity of these works on che Kerala stage, again, cannot 
be taken to indicate Cákyàr authorship. Many other works of 
known authorship besides these plays form part of the Cakyar 
repertory and are popular on the Kerala stage; but they are not 
ascribed to the Cakyàrs. Besides, despite much that has been 
written on the subject, we do not yet know the exact part played 
by the Cakyars in the work of revision or adaptation. There is no 
evidence as to the ability of the Cákyàrs to compose Sanskrit dramas. 
Further, these Cákyárs stage only select scenes from these dramas, 
so that the particular scenes alone could be styled adaptations; 


but even these are uniform with regard to style and merit with the 


` LI 
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entire dramatic piece as a whole. Thus the select scenes even are 
not stage editions, and hence, not a single bit from these dramas 
can be ascribed to Cakyar authorship. 

Now, we have to consider whether these works are adaptations 
or compilations. It has been proved that the plot and text of the 
original Svapna have not undergone any great transformation, 
and they have been attested at so early a date as to dispense with 
considerations of any Kerala influence; and the Svapna has been 
the most popular piece on the Kerala stage. There may have been 
minor changes here and there in these plays; but they do not alter 
their authorship. Every one of Bhàsa's plays has the mark of 
originality. ‘There is always some original idea in these plays which 
presupposes an original poet or author and not a compiler. 

With regard to the reference to Medhatithi in the Pratimd - 
it will be readily seen that the Medhatithi' of Manubhdsya is cer- 
tainly not meant. The reference is to Sasíras and not to Bhasyas, 
and it is put in the mouth of the prehistoric Ravana in his 
with Rama. Hence even to a Kerala author it would be a ludicrous 
anachronism and an abysmal blunder to make Ravana allude to 
Medhatithi's Manubhásya. In all probability, Gautama's Nydya- 
Sasira is meant. 

Citation in literary works is not the criterion of literary merit. 
For one thing, we know that these plays were out of circulation 
for many centuries, and for another, rhetorical works only quote 
those stanzas that are on all fours with the particular alamkdvas . 
they want to illustrate. 

Absence of even a single anthology verse out of the fifteen 
ascribed to Bhàsa in any of the extant works is not fatal to Bhàsa's 
authorship of these works and can be satisfactorily explained. 
Anthologies are not always correct. "These are not the only works 
of Bhasa so that the quotations may be from his works not discovered 
as yet or even they may be from lost recensions of the present works. 
Ten of the stanzas may have come from Bhàsa and some of these 
can find suitable context in the printed texts. 

Moreover, had these been works of some South Indian play- 
wiight, rhetoricians or anthologists might have mentioned his name. 
If these are the stage editions, we are not told what the Cákyàrs 
have done with the originals. It was suggested quite correctly 
that the publication of the stage editions of plays known to us in 
standard editions would show us the liberties this school of actors 
took.with the text and the extent to which the originals may have 
been manipulated. No light, however, has yet been thrown on 
this point. 
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These observations will make it abundantly clear that our plays 
have not come from CAakydr authorship nor are they adaptations 
or compilations. 

The antagonists, again, state that Bana’s description of Bhàsa's 
dramas as sitradharakylarambha is vitiated by attvyaptit, as it is 
found to apply to many South Indian plays besides the Bhasa 
dramas, as these also begin with nándyante, etc.. Now, most of 
these South Indian dramas mention the name of their author for 
whose identification we have not to depend on inference, and hence 
Bàna's statement clearly does not cover them. So the aítwyapit 
applies to but a few, all of whom come after the period of Bana; 
so that his statement cannot cover them. It may, however, be 
observed here that Bhása's dramas have not come to us in the same 
state in which Bana found them; for it appears that absence of the 
author’s name was not a characteristic feature of these dramas at 
the time of Bana. 

The occurrence of the same antique forms in Prakrit in the 
South Indian plays has been taken to convey that these plays 
also come from the South. But the Svapna has been attested long 
before the appearance of the first dramatist in Sanskrit in the South. - 
Hence the occurrence of this and other peculiarities of Bhàsa in 
the South Indian plays is due to their imitation of Bhaisa. The 
find-place of the dramas is immaterial in determining the origin 
of the poet. In medieval times, owing to religious persecution many 
rare manuscripts found their way to the South, which had rulers 
who were patrons of learning. Kautilya’s ArthaSdsiva cannot be 
said to be the product of the South because it was discovered there. 

There are also certain features of these dramas which are in- 
compatible with their South Indian origin. (i) These plays deal 
with countries of the North and do not refer at all to the southern 
countries like Cola, Kerala, Pandya, Pallava, etc. or to cities like | 
Madura or Kàáfici. (ii) Kings like Dar$aka, Pradyota, etc. were 
comparatively unknown to Kerala dramatists. (iii) Rivers like 
Godavari, Krsna, Kaveri are not mentioned. . (iv) These dramas 
depict patriarchal society and the veiling of women, which were 
alien to Kerala. (v) The sociological conditions portrayed in 
these plays show close similarities with the Mauryan conditions; 
which it would be impossible for a South Indian writer to depict. 
(vi) These plays exhibit characteristic merits which are quite 
different from Kerala Sanskrit in general. (vii) Cákyürs are not 
known to have produced dramas similar to our plays, not even a 
single piece. 

Our plays are the genuine works of Bhasa and Cakyars have 
nothing to do with their authorship. All credit certainly goes 
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to Cákyars who preserved these dramatic masterpieces in Malayalam 
alphabet so carefully for centuries and enabled MM. Dr. T. Ganapati 
SASTRI to bring them to the notice of orientalists. 

It may be stated in conclusion that the arguments of the opposi- 
tion are neither conclusive nor fatal to the Bhāsa theory and they 
have been satisfactorily answered. Most of the antagonists have 
approached the problem with preconceived notions. 

The theory of the third school which stands for via media is 
most guarded, cautious and sane and will commend itself to all. 
Dr. SUKTHANKAR has dispassionately considered the whole aspect 
of the Bhàsa problem in his article entitled ‘Bhasa Riddle: A 
Proposed Solution', and has indicated the various pitfalls, loop- 
holes and weak points in various arguments advanced both by the 
supporters and the antagonists. The article merits a very careful 
perusal. It is undeniably proved that the, Svapna and the P 
are the works of Bhäsa, and about the rest the authorship is doubtful; 
they may have come from Bhàsa. I fully agree with Dr. SUKTHAN- 
KAR. My only complaint is that the via medta school does not go 
sufficiently as far as the evidence warrants and does not draw the 
naturally justifiable inferences. We do feel the common authorship 
of the group, and if the Svapna and the Pry are to be associated 
with Bhàása, the whole group comes to be attached to him. 

The upshot of the above discussion is that the thirteen plays 
are the genuine works of Bhàása. As regards the newly discovered 
Yajnaphalam, I do not wish to cloud the issue any further by speaking 
about it. I have nothing to add to what I have written in the 
last number of the /BBRAS., where I have tried to show that it 
is a work of Bhasa. : 


VRTTAMUKTAVALI, A RARE SANSKRIT WORK ON 
PROSODY BY KRSNA KAVI, THE COURT-POET 
OF SEVAI JAISING (A.D. 1699-1743) 


By P. K. GODE 


Aufrecht ! records some MSS. of a work on prosody of the title 
“eager” by Krsna Kavi. One of these MSS. is No. 557 of 


1884-87 in the Govt. MSS. Library at the Bhandarkar O.R. 
Institute, Poona. It appears to be a work dealing with Vedic 


metres* by “stra afa” as stated in the colophon of the MS. The 
MS. represents the first chapter called “mem yw” of the vagana. 

There is another MS. of the angara by shaw wf, viz. No. 487 
of 1699-1915 in the Govt. MSS. Library. This MS. was not 
known to Aufrecht and it is important as it seems to represent the 
second chapter (“fetta ae”) of this work, judging by the identity 
of the names of the EE titles and nantes of divisions of the 
two works, viz. wr «fy, aagwa and ga respectively occurring 
in both the MSS. "The first MS. furnishes no historical information 





1 CC II, 142— ‘unawd metrics by Krsna Pandita’, Rgb. 551 (inc.) (= No. 


551 of 1884-87). 
C iff, 125—' Peters 5. 455.' This MS. is missing in the Govt. MSS. Library 


since 1908. It is No. 455 of 1892-95 called wwe! I am not sure if this 
work was composed by Krsna Kavi. 
à This MS. begins:— 


"a Ritaa ey Ping n 


ee Afai ae geagureataurct weis à ta 
ewenaar firra fete tad fret 
yaaa pv)" 
The MS. ends on folio 21:— l 
^ cfi tuuru sm eN i 
if egaat Serea duoi aH Te PE ee” 
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abaut its author or his patron and hence it may be left out of our 
consideration for the present. The second MS., viz. No. 487 of 


1899-1915 begins as follows :— 
“9 XIRTWURENWY ava yy NRA 1 
R? — 
reser ree Cnm Foren etr ferret | 
eer fawstet aygo E frd 
wet qut EAE p 3 0 
4& fümmumggafa a artega- 
aradergia ucseradura: | 
ary Wt fewer: afafa area ua ga: 
wt frat ufaw teas afia: fitti oat qw | 
efus saietera aarda- 





1 The title “crenfucre”’ was conferred on Maharaja Sevai Jaising of Amber 
on path June, 1783 n o 124 of Later Moguls by Irwin). 
3 ' Jexya tax which the Musulman law imposes on subjects who 
are not ete (vide [ p. 460 of Hobson- Sn is by Yule and Burnell, 1903). 
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The MS. adds on folio 51 :— 
«ag fart Fee Bieta mata p" 
On folio 16 we have the following colophon :—' 


« fa ang itt fedtst qa" 
In the arnuaxa we find the following reference to the poet's 
patron “ xrerfucre " :— 
Oooo Oa 


1 Krsna Kavi in his twefrareare (folio 8 of B.O.R.I. MS. No. 273 of 1884-86) 
states in the following verse that the Mogul Emperor conferred the title vrrfuxre 
on Sevai Jaising of Amber:— 





2 In Chapters 4 and 5 of the twefrereara the poet aafe describes in deta! 
the Afeemedka Sacrifice performed by Sevai Jaising This sacrifice is referred 
to in the following verse (V, 27) of the poem:— 

Mog quida: SAYI NUTRE | 
walt cranfacraw tare sfingfer 0€ 1" 
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Folio 4— 
“ sitcratty } atgan: | 
saha rat gy sitara na Fg ee yg” 
On folio 9 the poet quotes one “ wamtfi<? aratfa” as follows :— 
* ere w ani aa 
Rain a watt weft aq | 
riter pee meria ramen p” 
On folto 25 the poet records the following verses as illustration 
of the quii metre :— 
“wat y 
AMAL TACT || 


UNRATE t tug | 


| In the twcfireresra (IV, 4) mafa informs us that Sevai Jaising was 
follower of Vallabhdcarya-mata (‘“ahrmarendunrra?”). Ratndkarabhatta, the 
guru of Sevai Jaising, was a, devotee of Rama ( Xruifirmw ) as stated by him in hia 
E cepe 1713 (vide my paper in the Poona Orientalisi, IT, 
pp. 166-180). 


3 Cf. CC, 1,59 6—' ETENEE metrics by Jayagovinda K 94.’ MS, ‘K 94’ is 
dated A.D. 18r3. 
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TATUM ATR ar eren t 
agarad fanta | 
ATEA aus- 
faktdir R 1 u, 
wif arteria mom 
WATT BATRA «a | 
AWE TAR TPT 
mets BMA eggs Trey quus d" 

In the foregoing five stanzas the poet pays his tribute to his 
patron king styled as “amamen”. On folio 29 the 
following stanza refers to a king of the amin :— 

mereretur Gar piper | 
renad see aaa 
a safa wafa faut moan: p Ros p” 

So far our poet has referred to his patron as *aremfuxm? but 

the following stanza makes it clear that this patron is no other 


than Maharaja Sevas Jatsing of Amber, the founder of the Sevai 
Jaipur in A.D. 1728:— 


Folio 34— 
“ary RETER: 6. WET 
wong we wf wears fu: 
aiaiai eats cafem Eo FATT | 
dam wet 4 wfswava matrem TERT- 
Te Nauk wagrgfedtuendpnwcfsg: | xus 1" 
The above reference by the author of the quaga to “ Straat 
umgeefatiora ’’ leaves no doubt about the identity of this author 


with his namesake, the author of the diim to whom I 
have devoted a special paper. Bhatta Sri Mathurünáthaji Kavi 


1 Vide pp. 15-23 of Vol. XXII (1941) of the B.I.S. Mandal Quarterly, Poona— 
Krsna Kavi the Author of lévaravilasa-havya—His Works and ‘yells DR AD. 
1669-1760. 
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Siromani of Jaipur is the present illustrious, descendant of Kysna 
Kavi, the author of the &wgmawt He maintains the high literary 
and poetic traditions of his illustrious forefather Krsna Kavi, the 
court-poet of Maharaja Sevai Jaising (A.D. 1699-1743). ‘This poet 
composed many Hindi and Sanskrit works, a list of which has 
been given by Sri Mathurandthaji in his Sahttyavaibhavam 1930), 
p. 568. According to this list Krsna Kavi composed the following 
Sanskrit works :— 


(1) bacaman (3) uere? 
(2) wergerraat * (4) Ferret: 

As the above list contains no such work as/wwgmrat my 
present paper, proving that this work on prosody is a genuine work 
of the author of the parara and other works, adds one more work 
to the list of the writings of this gifted Sanskrit and Hindi poet at 
the court of Sevai Jaising. 

Krsna Kavi composed a Hindi work‘ on prosody called * rwm- 
“fran” during his contact with Maharaja Buddhasimha of Bundi‘ who 
sat on the gadiin 1707 A.D.’ This early interest in prosody coupled 
with the practice of poetic composition seems to have blossomed 
into the present work wegeret dealing with Sanskrit metres 
but evidently composed after A.D. 1728, the date of the founda- 
tion of Sevai Jaipur which is referred to in the aw as we have 
seen above. Sevai Jaising died on 23rd September, 1743.5 As 
the present work seems to have been composed during the lifetime 
of Jaising we may infer that it lies chronologically between A.D. 
1728 and 1743.- These limits could be narrowed down between A.D. 
1732 and 1743 if the date A.D. 1732 * for the Asvamedha Sacrifice, 


1 — by MS. No. 273 of 1684-66 (B.O R. Institute), a rare MS. 

2 Mathuranathaji quotes from a MS. of the Padyamuktavali in his possession 
(vide p. 568 of Sakityavaibhavam). 

3 Represented by MS. No. 17 of 1891-95 dated Samvat 1816 » A.D. 1769. 

4 Vide pp. 71-72 of Hindt MSS. by S. Das, Allahabad, 1903. M$. No. 83— 
wwwfwwr (1,945 &lokas) with Pandit N. Chaturvedi of Mathura. This work was 
composed by wemmw(u wwriffü at the request of axra, son of Raja wfim«fuw of 
Bundi. MS. is dated 1753 A.D. (Sarhvat 1810). Obviously this copy was made 
during Krgna Kavi's lifetime. 

5 Vide p. 294 of Malwa in Transition by Raghubir Sinh, 1936. 

* I shall deal in q separate paper with the several dates proposed for the 
Asvamedha. According to a MS. of a work regarding Jaipur history sent to me by 
Barrister R. S. Derashri of Gwalior the date of the Asvamedha is “are yaq toor ” 
(= A.D. 1732). 
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referred to in the preliminary verses of the qme, can be proved 
on reliable evidence. 

The references to the Asvamedha by Krsna Kavi in his ecfaera- 
w (Chapters 4 and 5) are of A.D. 1743-44 as this poem was 
composed after the death of Sevai Jaising in A.D.: 1743 and at 
the time of the coronation of I$varasing. The references to this 
Asvamedha in the awamratt of the same author being of prior 
date have the greatest historical value as the work was composed 
during the lifetime of the poet's royal patron Maharaja Sevai 
Jaising between, say, A.D. 1732 and, 1743. In this connection 
I have to invite the attention of readers to my three papers! on this 
Asvamedha published already. 





1 Vide Poona Orientalist, Vol. IL, pp. 166-180; Jour.-of Ind. History, Madras, 
Vol. XV, pp. 364-367; Mimdmisd Prakdsa (Poona), Vol. II, pp. 43-46. 


MISCELLANEA 
RAJAPANDITA KUBEROPADHYAYA 
(A forgotten Smarta writer of Bengal) 


Raghunandana in his Suddhitattva mentioned the name of this 
long forgotten Sm4rta authority of Bengal thus:— 


quxwnewegufu—swrautufe wes q afè qu | 
eaaa: eraat afan far y 
(Vangavasi 2nd Ed., p. 127.) 
In the Srdddhatativa also we find :— 


Racy — regen parat fue ow we WE | 
afe ww gata erta fear | 
(Vangavasi Ed., p. 514.) 


It is evident from both these references that Raghunandana re- 
garded him as an authority whose very name carried conviction. 

Govindànanda who preceded Raghunandana also mentioned 
Kubera in his Suddhikaumudi jointly with the name of another 
forgotten authority of Bengal: 'Kubera-Balabhadrau' (B.I. Ed., 
p. 33). 

Haridasa Tarkacarya, who again preceded Govindánanda,! 
mentioned Kubera in his Asaucantbandha. In a small fragment 
(fol 22) of this extremely rare book we examined at Navadvipa 
Kubera is named five times (foll. 3b, 11a, 14b, 15a and 17b). We 
quote below one interesting passage ;— 


aras mae terra seien ataa agi | 
i (Fol, 3b.) 


It seems to have escaped the notice of scholars that a rare 
copy in MS. of a small book of Balabhadra (who is mentioned along 


l Vide Vangiya Sahitya Parisat Patrikā, 1347 B.E , p. 49. In his 
on the Sraddhaviveka (MS. No 202 of the Vañgiya Sahitya Parisad) Govindananda 
often criticizes the views of Srinütha Acarya-Cudamani under the epithet ' Ádhn- 
nikih' and his criticisms are found on examination to agree with those of Haridisa 
Tarkacdrya, whose commentary on the Sraddhavivska is also preserved in the same 
Parisad (MS. No 1651). 


3 
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with Kubera by Govindananda), named ASaucasava, is preserved 
in the India Office Library, London, forming the last part (foll. 115- 
124) of a composite manuscript of Aniruddha’s Karmopadesini, etc. 
gegeling’ LO. Cat, pp. 474-5). In this book Kubera Sarmà is 
ound twice cited with his full titles ‘Kanijivalliya-Satpandita’, 
pointing to his family origin. 

A manuscript copy of a work of this Kubera is preserved in 
the Sarasvati Bhavana of the Benares Sanskrit College! It is 
a commentary on Satànanda's Bhásvati, the famous astronomical 
work written at Purusottama in 4200 K.E. (119g A.D.) A des- 
criptive note on this valuable commentary of Kubera is given below. 
It is a paper MS. in the Bengali script complete in r4 folios con- 
nas both the text and commentary. The latter begins at 
ol. 4b :— 


yra wy aeai E SUCEDE CUIR | 
franta maane aret GATRA, | 
wary faeere Aq waar: | 
HITS ea ag fava uu y 
The colophon at the end (fol. r4b) reads: fe wrfefingitu-xrerufiga- 
sir (ax rer VATA FATAL | 
x ww xsara aom RATTET (s) a | 
-mrana cag Qegtferet waar | 
waTPrqaig-2Rre-fad wart wise i 
SAKATA irererdtare a maet à 


The commentary was thus written in 1307-8 A.D. only a century 
after the text and is the earliest contmentary on the book so far 
discovered. In fol. 5 the figures given in the text for Purusottama 
are adjusted both for Radha and Vanga, thus:— 


Sia ania feet aga o ipfa 
war fis way ct cuwwPWeurwrS AR vean] Redy ufeu 
fma «dt Qurnuitfan ow aati) cere Burnt fum ........ 
Wy... | 


Né 


! We are indebted to Principal Dr. Mangal Deva Sástri, MA , D.Litt., for kindly 
allowing us facilities to examine this and other MSS. of the Sarasvati Bhavana. 


L2 
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In fol: 8b Kubera's own formula for calculating tryahasparSa is given: 
armen werd we— 

feureystriarfur senfa win wd: | 

wat et urs yatfaunferteat | 
In fol. rob under Agastyodaya Kubera refers to a previous work 
of his named Samayasára : vama: avert qsuufuee «tow «mui 
fanfzafafa | In fol 11a we find: cermuratent «pre farnym EuT 
fyna fgg wat vem nafa From these extracts it is 
clear that Kubera was an inhabitant of ‘Radha’ in West Bengal 
and his title ‘Rajapandita’ implies that he was attached to the 
royal court, though it is not possible to surmise who his patron was. 
It was probably one of the independent Hindu Rayjas still surviving 
in many parts of Bengal, in that dark age following the Muslim 
conquest of Bengal. 

Kubera's family title ‘Kafijivilliya’ proves that, he belongs 
to a distinguished branch of the ‘Radhiya’ Brahmins of Bengal 
of Vàátsya gotra. Fortunately his name has been exactly traced 
in a genealogical work recently acquired in the Vangiya Sahitya 
' Parisad, Calcutta. This huge manuscript of 618 folios was partly 
copied in 1210-11 B.E. from an original written by a famous genea- 
logist of those times, Ramahari Nyàáyàalankàra of the village 
Saáficádangà near Ranaghat. A distinguished scion of the Banerji 
family belonging to the ‘Vyhat-Vangapast’ branch named Utsáha 
was honoured in the 20th Sa@mikarana of the Radhiya Kulinas 
(Mahavamséa by Dhruvananda Misra, p. 19). Of his ten sons one 
was called Vasu. His connections are not recorded by Dhruvananda, 
but the following line is found about him in the MS. work noticed 
above (fol. 54a) :— 


args wa at pafen gadana i 


(‘Karn’ is a well-known abbreviation of the genealogists of the Kafij1- 
villi family and there cannot be anv question that the Smärta write: 
under notice is exactly meant here. Vasu whose full name was 
probably Vasudeva was exactly 6th in descent from the first Kulina 
Mahe$vara who was honoured by Laksmanasena (MahdvamsSa, 
p. 2). Of the two peers of MaheSvara belonging to the Kafijivilli 
family one Kutühala had a son Kubera (Mahavamsa, p. 3), who 
cannot be identical with the present author. There was another 
Kubera who was exactly 6th in descent from the other Kaiji peer 
of Maheávara named Krsna or Kàhna and this Kubera's father 
Ravi was honoured in the 23rd Samikarana (Mahàávamsa, p. 23). 
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He was thus a crue contemporary of Vasu mentioned above and 
we can safely identify him with our author. As a result of this 
happy identification the recorded date of Kubera (1307-8 A.D.) 
becomes a new bedrock for a chronological scheme of the Maha- 
vamsa, which will help to solve many a chronological problem of 
the social and literary history of Bengal. We shall give one in- 
stance. Three brothers of the above-mentioned Vasu were honoured 
in the 33rd Samitkarana (Mahdvamsa, p. 38). Several cousins of 
Kubera along with sons of the peers of Kubera’s father Ravi 
were honoured in the next four Samiharanas (M ahavanisa, 
pp. 39-43). Among the peers of Kubera’s three cousins honoured in 
the 34th Samikarana we find the name of the famous Murari of 
the Mukherji family, grandfather of the immortal poet Krttivasa 
(Makdvamsa, p. 39). Murari thus becomes a true contemporary of 
Kubera and the birth date of Krttivasa by the greatest possible 
strain cannot be brought down farther than the last decade of the 
fourteenth century A.D. 

Kubera’s family survives in the village Mallikpur in the dis- 
trict of Jessore. It commanded respect down to the last century 
as one of the greatest Pandita families of Lower Bengal. But the 
name of Kubera is now entirely forgotten among the present scions 
of the family, which now goes by the name and fame of one 
Visnudasa Siddhànta Bhattácárya, 6th in descent from Kubera, 
who was by a well-known tradition a fellow-student of Raghu- 
natha Siromani. 

DINESH CHANDRA BHATTACHARYYA. 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF BRAHMADEVA’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE SIDDHAYOGA OF VRNDA — BETWEEN 
c. A.D. 900 AND 1100 


Aufrecht makes the following entries about a dharmasastra 
author of the name Brahmadeva:— l 


CC I, 83—‘wafarn dh by waa B. 3. 74.’ 

He also mentions a work on medicine called the mafra in the 
following entry :— 

CC I, 83—' wafia med B. 4. 220. Radh 31. 

In the above entry the author of the afma is not indi- 
cated but it is possible thet it may be the work of a medica] 
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author of the name sua about on I want to record the follow- 
ing information:— 


Srikanthadatta (c. A.D. 1275-1300) pupil of faewefya (c. 1240 


A.D.)1 


refers to an author mwg2«a in his emerge? on TEATU or 


faaata in the following quotations:— 


P 


P 


P. 


9—"wrw- xp gjqurtegr—'yeruper wusreujs] wq anafea- 
arena |” 

12—''« armament ae) wee c Wu fe aka- 
EET us)" 

18—“ we qe Resana ngA Mat urmwenfütrdfa peque 

80—'' aqdi asà egaa aud w rene (5 wera” 


. (8— Sorgqeag aregrrafa— 


“ami amagi wur aches rc 
eaquep att utc 1 
angia ae cer GENEIDCHI GENI | 
aA items: y 
faura Cs etr aA T FE: y Rey” 


. 222 —' waa vid wat afaa eda wd weuafafa ager ” 


809 —" «ri t — seram eesgrfirana peret | 
ufcaramaferat ^y fafgra wfinfcsia 0’ 
vf wee” 
360-—“ geuufafed de caai ueettamara wa dufafa THAR” 


. 501—''war xat wfgpgt ari fiif ween 1” 


5 16——'' are OPER aITGRCIRL seat caret aaa WIHNTHW- 
aama | wen aat cedri furanararatargaad- 


! Vide p. 17 of Hoernle: Osteology, London, 1907. 

2 Pub. Anandasrama Series No 27, Poona, 1894. One wrxrqw farar completed 
the qarpan} of Srikanthadatta as stated by him in the three verses at the 
end of the edition. I shall prove in a special paper that warqa fuw flourished 
between c. A.D. 1350 and r400. It is difficult tò say whether the references to 
www inthe agga} are made by Mewen or by wroga fw | 
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TATA at caret qus aR- 
nrg afa |” 

P §22—‘weered afa—aritaca fated sore uada aA Sf | 
ex wan naen afgan ufcadt usgraunpufe 
muta! «owsdaqwerguifed ARA) oa cw Gu 
diate maan ens] fati prep manaa- 
quiaqarracag | weüWuqdu qp GS ySTTHWTWaDNUg- 
wetfzw i" 

P. 666—“ ww SR grün afa xfa free) ete.” 

P. 678—‘we ore uar xvanss4l] Saeed uat ENKA- 
feenfad aroma wet errem tafira a"Hrenrds] 
arenae: fritware | etc." 

P. 674.—“wetarate To cade + gea afafa mit] w 
eq 

P 688—'" wwe yaaani a ws watresaa mafaa ufu 

P 699—' ages ursi qi uxdtarmfafa asta ” 

It appears from the foregoing quotations that a commentary * 


on the faxat by a writer of the name wwea was in existence, say, 
between A.D. 1250 and 1350 as it is. mentioned and quoted from 
by either Srikanthadátta or N arayanabhisaj in the RAAT 
on fema. This commentary has not been mentioned by Aufrecht 


and hence it would be worth while tracing quotations from it in 


sources prior to Srikanthadatta’s time. 


Hemadri, the minister of King Ramacandra of Devagiri 


(A.D. 1271-1309), composed a commentary on the Astdnigahrdaya 
of Vagbhata II called the Ayurvedarasa@yana,! in which we find 
the following reference? to sw&4:— 


1 Edited by Hari Shastri Paradkar in his edition of Astdrigahrdaya, NS. Press 


Bombay, 1939 


? Id, p 136 
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rege] EDI TACT | 
aa ENAA INITAN, t 
afa semel gaT l” 


Possibly the author of the name awea quoted from and men- 
tioned by Hemàádri.is identical with his namesake, the author 
of a commentary on the fawata menioned by the authors of the 
Kusumdavalivyakhya. If this suggestion is accepted we are warranted 
in concluding that wea! is earlier than A.D. 1200 or so. 

Dallana in his commentary on the Susrutasamiuta refers to 
wea in the following extracts ?.— 


Page 1—" .... i Wan em | aa Sed Aai Phresh 
w ufgarardt Aa A Saang- 
WE ENA iE: ange |” 
Page 617 —“ minni za danatan MATE |” 
` Pageb49— Raana iTe” 0000 


The foregoing reterences make it clear that Brahmadeva is 
prior to Dalfana. Hoernle? assigns Dallaga to ‘twelfth century’, 
i.e. to a period between 1100 and 1200 A.D. We may, therefore, 
assign Brahmadeva to a period prior to A.D. 1100. As Brahmadeva 
commented the Siddhayoga of Vrnda he is later than Vrnda, whom 
Sir P. C. Ray * assigns to circa goo A.D. We may, therefore, assign 
Brahmadeva to a period between c. A.D. goo and 1100. © 


P. K. GODE 


o e e ————————— 


1 An author of the name xw?« composed a work on astronomy called 
mcm c. A.D. roga (Saka 1014) (vide p. 240 of History of Indian Astronomy 
by S. B. Dikshit, Poona, 1896). I cannot say if he is identical with the medical 
author mwà*", the subject of the present paper. Another author nẹła wrote a 
commentary on the xaduw of Afira tenth century (A.D) Vide H. D. Velankar's 
Jinarainakosa (B.O.R.I.) under ''zxasux'. 

3 Vide p. 1 of Suárulasarkkhita with Dallana's commentary ed by A. C. Kabi- 
ratnya and C. C. Goopta, Calcutta, 1885. 

8 Vide p. 16 of Osteology, Part I, 1907 — wwa is quoted by Heméadri (c 1260 
A.D.) and quotes Cakrapánidatta (c. 1060 A.D). He also quotes wm. 

4 Vide p. 32 of History of Hindu Chemisiry, Vol. I, Calcutta, rgoz. Vide also 
p. xxiii of Introduction. 
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THE LAST YEARS OF ASOKA 


I have read with great interest Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri’s 
reply to my comments on his suggestion that ASoka’s pacifist policy 
was in no way responsible for the downfall of the Maurya empire 
(Cal. Rev., April, 1943, pp. 39-43). I note that Prof. Sastri accepts 
K. H. Dhruva’s emendations in regard to at least a few verses-of the 
Yugapurdna in spite of their admittedly speculative character and 
that he ignores the contraction cf. (= confer = compare) used before 
the quotation of the Yugapurdna verses in the Poltircal History 
(vide 4th ed., p. 304, n. 2: ‘ef. the passage in the GargisattAista, 
etc.; vide also p. 293: "The Yugapurdna section of the Gárgtsamhià 
bears testimony to the decline of the Maurya power in the Madhya- 
desa after the reign of Sáliéuka: Tatah Sadkéiam = akramya' , etc.). 
I have hardly anythiug to say on these points, as the facts will be 
apparent to any intelligent readers. In his original paper, Prof. 
Sastri implied that Asoka’s pacifism cannot be blamed for the fall 
of the Maurya empire, because Aurangzeb’s militarist policy caused 
the decline of the Mughal empire. I have pointed out that it is a case 
of wrong analogy and that pacifism may be partly responsible for 
the decline of some empires as militarism for the fall of others. The 
point is that there may be sound policies other than ASokan pacifism 
and_Aurangzeban militarism. To Prof. Sastri my comments have 
offered an example of the fallacious reasoning styled post hoc, ergo 
‘propier hoc. I leave the point most confidently not only to students 

of Logic, but to all intelligent persons. = 

But a remark of Prof. Sastri’s may really mislead ordinary 
sudents of Maurya history. He says (of. ctt., p. 43), ‘The fact that he 
(Asoka) held the empire together for nearly a generation after he 
renounced war and fresh conquests by war is sufficient proof of his 
. efficiency.” The question is however not whether Asoka was an 
Y AE din ruler, but whether he did or did not sow the seeds of the 

ecline of the Maurya empire. It is not quite material whether the 
consequences of & policy were apparent during the lifetime of the 
initiator of that policy or sometime after his death. Aurangzeb was 
an efficient ruler and he could have the empire almost intact at his 
death. This however does not prove that Aurangzeb's policy, as 
Prof. Sastri would agree, was not in any way responsible for the 
fall of the Mughal empire. 

There is moreover another important side of the question. 
In the present state of our knowledge, it is not possible to prove that 
Asoka was able to hold the empire unimpaired up to the time of 
his death. According to the testimony of the Buddhist and Brah- 
manical traditions, Asoka ruled for 36-37 years. The pre-coronation 
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period of four years is added to the above reign-period by some 
scholars, but deducted from it (t.e, included in it) by others. 
Whatever course mav be followed, it should be noted that no 
record of the Emperor dated after the 27th year of his reign is as 
yet known. This absence of records of the last six or ten years 
of ASoka’s reign may be significant. In any case, however, we 
have to wait for fu cher evidence and, until that is forthcoming, we 
cannot be sure about the conjecture that the Emperor did not him- 
self suffer from the effects of. his policy of pacifism. 


D. C. SIRCAR. 


REVIEWS 


VYAKARAN-DARSANER ITIHÁS, Vol. I, by Mr. Gurupada Haldar, B.L. 
(Pp. 88+747.) 


Theebook, as its title shows, is intended to be a history of the philosophy of 
grammar, Asa matter of fact, however, it is much wider in its scope. The author 
has shown himself in it not merely as a narrator of historian but also as an able 
interpreter and sympathetic critic of the thoughts of the grammarian philosophers 
of India. 

In India grammar has been studied since the earliest times rather as an inde- 
pendent science for its own sake than as e means of regulating the use of language. 
And present-day philologists rightly pay tributes to the quantity and the quality 
of the literature that has grown out of the grammatical lucubrations in Sanskrit, 
which in some cases go back to a time several centuries before the Christian era. 
Mr. Haldar subjects the entire range of this literature to a searching analysis and 
comes to definite conclusions on various issues, historical as well as doctrinal, 
drawing, wherever possible, upon the results of the previous researches, such as those 
of Goldstucker, Keilhorn, Chakravarty, Belvalkar and others. The preface of 88 
pages gives a detailed analysis of the contents of the book. A rather lengthy in- 
troduction discusses some of the important and interesting linguistic speculations 
contained in the texts and their commentaries. This is followed by an elaborate 
historical account of the schools of Sanskrit grammar prior to Panini, Panini and 
his successors being reserved for special treatment in a separate volume. The 
most remarkable feature of the present volume is the almost bewildering mass of 
details introduced in its various discussions. While this may at times result in 
one’s missing the wood for the trees, the three indices will greatly facilitate the use 
of the book, particularly to those who are not prepared to read the original texts. 
Mr Haldar's conclusions are in some cases vitiated by his obvious conservative 
leanings and may not be acceptable to modern scholars working in the field. But 
even such scholars will find the work immensely useful as a book of reference. 


SADANANDA BHADURI. 
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SUCCESSORS OF IKHTYARUDDIN MUHAMMAD 
BAKHTYAR KHALJI 


By ABDUL MAJED KHAN 


After the death of Bakhtyar Khalji one of his lieutenants, 
T Izzuddin Muhammad Poe. Khalji! suc- 
Izzud uhammad ceeded him to the chiefdom of the Khalji 
Sheran Khalji, 1206-1207 ji sarchy in Bengal. Before being formally 
installed in power, Muhammad Sheran pro- 
ceeded immediately after performing the mourning ceremonies to 
Narkoti ? and placed Ali Mardan Khalji, the Muqti of Narkoti under 
arrest and committed him to the custody of the Kotwal of the 
place. On return to Devkot he was- unanimously elected by the 
Khalji nobles as their Chief. He confirmed the Khalji Amirs in 
their respective posts which they had been holding under Bakhtyar 
and thereby reconciled them. 

Suppression of Ali Mardan had no undesirable reaction on the 
Khalji irs who approved Muhammad Sheran’s action by their 
silence in the matter. Possibly the popular belief that Bakhtyar 
was done to death by Ali had antagonized them towards the latter. 
Thus the suppression of Ali not only removed a potential rival from 
his way, but it also made him popular as the avenger of Bakhtyar’s 
murder. In commissioning Muhammad Sheran to take up the 
task of raiding the powerful Hindu States of Orissa and Sena Bengal 
while he himself took up an equally important task in the North- 
East, Bakhtyar might have indicated his nomination of Muhammad 
Sheran as his successor. As the events of his career show, sticcession 
of Muhammad Sheran was welcomed by all with the possible excep- 
tion of Ali Mardan and his partisans. 

Muhammad Sheran, however, made a mistake in dealing 
leuiently with Ali Mardan. The latter was imprisoned at Nark ti 


was a time when the Karatoya joined the Atrai and flowed through the Chalan 
Beel into the Gnegs.  Natore is not far off from the Atrei ‘It may be that it was 
an out-post on the extreme eastern frontier bounded by the Karatoya and the Atrai. 

3 The name of the Kotwal has been given as yllis Jigs VV (Text, 157), 
but it is hardly a Muslim proper name. 
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where he was lately the Mugti and had partisans among the officials. 
He took advantage of this mistake of Muhammad Sheran and escaped 
from the custody of the Kotwal by questionable means and arrived 
at Dihli. On a representation made by Ali to Sultan Qutbuddin 
Aibak, Kaemaz Rumi, was ordered from Oudh to go to Bengal to 
settle the Khalji Amirs in Bengal.! 

At Gangautry? Kaemaz was welcomed by Husamuddin Iwaz 
Khalji who had been the Muqti of the place since Bakhtyar’s time. 
. Iwaz accompanied Kaemaz to Devkot, the capital of then Muslim 
Bengal and at the suggestion of Kaemaz became the Muqti of 
Devkot. Devkot being the capital of the Khalji dominion Iwaz's 
becoming its Muqti meant his becoming the Chief of Bengal. This 
again meant the supersession of the elected Chief, Muhammad 
Sheran. The Khaljis in a body resented this and they gathered 
round Muhammad Sheran and threatened to fall upon Iwaz as soon 
as Kaemaz had started back for Oudh. The news made Kaemaz 
to turn back and give a battle to the Khaljis in which the latter 
were defeated and made to retreat. While the defeated Khaljis 
were retreating towards Santos and Ma:idah? there arose an 
internal scuffle in which Muhammad Sheran was killed. 

Muhammad Sheran ruled for eight months and was succeeded 
by Husamuddin Iwaz towards the close of 603 H. (1207).* 


1 The Text has x» f$ C. s pz vip! (p. 158) which has been translated by 
Raverty as ‘to locate the Khalji Amirs'. The sentence cannot possibly be made to 
mean other than what is given above 

? Variants—Kankuri or Gangkuri, Gaskuri or Kaskuri and Kankturi. 

Stewart calls it Gangautri and Thomas has accepted the name (JRAS, 1873, 
345). A probable identification with Mahal Gankarah in Sarkar Tanda may be 
made (A.A., Tr. III, 130). 

3 Masidab and Santosh, as they should be properly called, lie in adjacent Parganas 
south-east of Devkot in Dinajpur district Santosh is now represented by Mahi- 
ganj on the eastern bank of the Atrai river. 

4 The nearly contemporary authority Minhaj and the later authorities like 
Nizamuddin and Ferishta are silent about the period In the absence of any definite 
statement of the above authorities we have in this case to accept the statement 
in the Riyaz-us-Salatin, according to which Sheran is said to have ruled for eight 
months. Whatever might have been its source of information, Riyaz seems to be 
correct with regard to this pomt Raverty, however, is not prepared to accept such 
a state of things as that would mean a long absence of any ruler in Bengal. His 
objection is based upon a misconception about the significance of Iwaz's appoint- 
ment as ruler of Devkot. He admits that Devkot was the capital of the period 
under discussion (p. 574, fu 7) but still he fails to understand the significance of 
Iwaz's appointment, thereat It was not a question of Iwaz's transfer from his 
original charge at Gangautri to Devkot, as the latter place was the Headquarters 
of the province. Though Minhaj is not explicit that Iwaz' was made the Viceroy, 
his appointment as the Chief at the Capital city means nothing other than that. 
As noticed by Raverty himself ‘both our author Minhaj and other writers in men- 


IB 
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In 1207 A.D. Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji the former chief of the 
outpost of Gangautry was made the Viceroy 

8207 1209/10 A-D.J^ of Bengal! in place of Izzuddin Muhammad 
Sheran, who was deposed by the Com- 

mander of the Imperial Expeditionary Forces. When the position 
of Iwaz was threatened by Muhammad Sheran, Kaemaz, the Impertal 
General, gave a fight and defeated Muhammad Sheran. After the 
death of Muhammad Sheran which took place soon after his defeat, 
there was practically no opposition to Iwaz. He continued to rule 
as the Viceroy of Sultan Qutbuddin Aibak, till the latter appointed 
Ali Mardan Khalji as the Viceroy of Bengalin 1209/10 A.D. (606 H.).? 
Ali Mardan Khalji was appointed by Sultan Qutbuddin Aibak 

as the Viceroy of Bengal in 606 H. (1209/10 

eNO A.D. J^ A.D.) On his arrival in Bengal as Viceroy 
designate he was received by then Viceroy 

Husamuddin Iwaz on the banks of the Kosi river and was conducted 





tioning the escape of Ali-i-Mardan in their accounts of Muhammad-i-Sheran make 
it appear that Ali-i-Mardan succeeded at once to prevail upon the Sultan of Dihli 
to send his general to intervene’ (p 575, fn. g). It was quite probable. The Sultan 
had no knowledge or rather could get no information 1n those days of lack of communi- 
cations with regard to the actual state of things in Bengal. Nor had he any means 
to know the antecedent of Al Mardan so as to disbelieve him. It was, therefore, 
quite natural for the Sultan to believe the story of alleged misgovernment in Bengal 
and order his general to make a judicious redistribution of lands among the Khalji 
Amirs  Itis to be noted in this connection that the Sultan did not probably intend 
the action that was taken by Kaemaz in Bengal, which instead of remedying the 
alleged misgovernment and making the Khalji Amirs satisfied with proper re- 
distribution of lands, made them all hostile. It is held by Raverty that Kaemaz 
was sent to Bengal immediately before Ali Mardan's appointment as Viceroy in 
: Bengal Ali Mardan was appointed in 606 H (1209/10 A.D). Now, if as held by 
' Raverty, Kaemaz was sent to Bengal just before Ali Mardan's appointment as 
. Viceroy could we not expect Kaemaz instead of Iwaz making over the charge of the 
: Provincé to Ali ? If Iwaz was not the Viceroy, Bengal must be presumed to have 
gone without any ruler for the period from the departure of Kaemaz from Bengal 
and arrival of Ali Mardan to resume his new post. But this 1s a hardly believable 
story. If then Iwaz was in charge of the province for a short period, nothing stood 
in his way to continue for a longer period of about three years. In the circuin- 
stances, it is hardly necessary to prolong the period of Muhammad Sheran's rule while 
weight of evidence and good reason go in favour of what has been stated above. 
1 Muqti of Devkot at this time meant ruler of the Muslim dominion in Bengal 
2 Ali Mardan's appointment could not have taken place before 606 H. Aibak 
escaped from Ghazna and came to Lahore towards the close of 605 H. The escape 
or release of Alı Mardan from the captivity of Valduz and arrival at Lahore happened 
sometime afterwards. On arrival at Lahore Ali Mardan was appointed as the Viceroy 
of Bengal, possibly as a reward for the troubles he suffered for the Sultan’s cause. 
The appointment of Ali Mardan could not be dated later than 606 H. either, as 
in 607 H. when the Sultan died, Ali is known to have ruled in Bengal for some time. 
(See Raverty, T.N. Tr., p. 526, fn. 8, and 528). 
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to the capital at Devkot. At Devkot Iwaz made over the charge of 
the government to the new Viceroy who soon brought the whole of 
the Khalji dominion in Bengal and Bihar under his rigid control. 
Aliis known to have begun his career as a supporter of Bakhtyar _ , 
Khalji and when the latter had founded a dominion in Bengal and 
Bihar, he was made the lord of the outpost of Narkoti. After the 
disastrous defeat and retreat of Bakhtyar from Kamarupa campaign 
Bakhtyar came to Devkot and fell ill. Ali Mardan came away 
fron! Narkoti to Devkot and is said to have killed his master. An 
abler man appeared in the person of Izzuddin Muhammad Sheran 
Khalji to succeed Bakhtyar who exploited the popular suspicion 
on Ali Mardan and put him to prison and thus gained popularity 
and ultimately became the recognized chief of the Khalji dominion. 
Ali, however, managed to escape and reach the capital of tbe Sultan 
of Dihli and prevailed upon the Sultan to send an army to intervene 
in the matters of Bengal. Ali, however, chose to stay at Dihli 
and later accompany the Sultan in the latter's invasion of Ghazna. 
When after forty days’ rule in Ghazna Aibak fled back to Lahore, Ali 
fell a captive in the hands of Yalduz. He, however, managed to 
rejoin Aibak at Lahore in 606 H. who rewarded him with the appoint- 
em as Viceroy of Bengal for his sufferings in the cause of the 
Sultan. 
Soon the rebellious or rather the t:eacnerous nature in Ali 
began to assert itself and he took advantage of Aibak's death in 
607 H. (1210 A.D.) and the weakness of his successor to assert his 
own independence. Ali assumed the title of Alauddin. With the 
assumption of independence his vanity also rose to an unlimited 
extent.‘ He began to persecute the Khaljis, possibly to avenge 
his old grudge against them, who had supported Muhammad Sheran 
and in fact many leading Khalji nobles lost their lives due to his 
vindictiveness. Vain, cruel and unscrupulous as he was he woultl 
not tolerate any good advice and nobody dared giving him any: 
His cruelty and persecution at last drove a number of Khaiji Amirs 
to conspire against his life and he was ultimately killed in 
613 H. 1216 A.D. 
- A story narrated in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri referring to him as 
proposing to kill Yalduz while accompanying the latter on a hunting 
expedition amply proves the treacherous nature of the man. 


1 A story is narrated in the T.N. that All granted Sfahan as a fief to an indigent 
merchant. This was not the solitary example of his vanity He used to grant 
lands outside his dominion, but when reminded that the fiefs granted were not in 
his dominion he would say that he would soon conquer them. Nobody dared 
argue with him. (Text 159-60.) 
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Ali Mardan ruled ingloriously for about seven years from 
606 H. to 613 H. (1209/10 to 1216 A.D.).: 

After the assassination of Ali Mardan Khalji in 1216 A.D., the 

Khalji nobles elected Hüsamuddin Iwaz 

Ghyaeuddio Iwas Khalji, as their Chief? Like Bakhtyar, Iwaz was 

also an inhabitant of Garmsir in Ghur and 

had come to Hindusthan to seek his fortune. He served his 

apprenticeship as lord of the outpost of Gangautry both under 

Bakhtyar and Sheran and had later become the Viceroy of Bengal 

under Qutbuddin Aibak for three years from 1207 to 1209/10 A.D. 

Iwaz on his election to the chiefdom assumed the title of Ghyasuddin 
in preference to his former name Husamuddin. 

The first task that drew his attention was to change the capital 
from Devkot to Lakhnauti where it was first established by Bakhtyar. 
The capital was defended by a fort that he built at Basankot near 
Lakhnauti. 

In June, 1220 A.D. Iwaz got the investiture of the then Caliph 
of Baghdad confirming him in his dominion and giving a religious 
sanctity to his rule. On the 2nd June, 1223, a second patent of 
investiture arrived from the Caliph and a third envoy came from 
the Caliph in June, 1224. These events, though'not mentioned 
in the Chronicle of Dihli, have been gleaned from the numismatic 
sources, and have been commemorated by special issues of coins. 





1 Minhaj says that Ali Mardan ruled for ‘two years or more or Jess’ and he js not 
definite It is certain that Ali Mardan became the ruler of Bengal in 606 H. and that 
his immediate successor was Iwaz Khalji Iwaz is known to have died in 624 H. 
after a reign of ‘twelve years’. Minhaj and all later authorities are certain about 
twelve years’ reign of Iwaz. Minhaj is fairly detailed in his accounts of the reign 
of Iwaz whose works and monuments the chronicler found in 641 EH. during his 
visit in Bengal. In the circumstances we are to accept the definite statement 
‘twelve years’ of Iwaz's reign as against the uncertain statement about Ali’s period 
of rule. Counting back twelve years from 624 H. we arrive at 613 H. as the initial 
year of Iwaz's reign and also the last year of the rule of his predecessor, All. There is, 
however, à point which may be raised against this conclusion that the Imamzadah 
of Firuzkoh who arrived in Hindusthan in 608 H. found Iwaz ruling on his arrival 
at Lakhnauti. But the point is that Minhaj does not say how long the Imamzadah 
lived at Dihli Maybe it was for five years or more that he lived at Dihli after 
which he came to Bengal (Text 161-62.) 

2 Though not stated in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri it may be reasonably held that 
Twaz was the leader of the popular revolution against the cruel persecutor Ali Mardan. 
Similar incident took place in Bengal about three centuries later which brought 
Hussain Shah to the throne. Iwa.’s rule for three years as Viceroy has not unfor- 
tunately been specially noticed by Minhaj. From what we know of the record 
of Iwaz's achievement as King we may reasonably presume that his government 
as Viceroy was so successful that he had endeared himself to the Khaljis by his 
actions, so that he was deemed the fittest person to rule when Ali Mardan was 
assassinated. 
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Iwaz was the first Muslim ruler in India to have secured the Caliph’s 
investiture and he was soon followed by his antagonist of Dihli, 
Iltutmish.! ; 

In 1225 A.D. Bengal was invaded by Sultan Iltutmish of Dibli. 
Iwaz rose to the occasion and blocked the way of the invading army 
by a strong navy. A peace was patched up. Whether or not any 
fght took place between the opposing armies is not recorded in the 
chronicles of Dihli and this silence leads to the irresistible conclusion 
that the Dihli army could not fare well in the contest that took place. 

Hence the claim that Iwaz agreed to surrender his sovereignty 
is a mere exaggeration of the Court ‘chronicler. The invading army 
could only occupy a part of South Bihar which Iltutmish placed 
under his governor, Malik Alauddin Jani, but the latter was driven 


out and the lost territories were recovered as soon as lIltutmish 
returned to Dihli.3 





! The earliest known coin of Iwaz is dated 616 H. (1219 A.D ) with the legend 
‘Sultan-ul Muaxzam Ghyasudduniya wa-ddin Abdul Fath Iwaz Bin Al-Hussain', 
and with the inscription ‘Nasir Amirul Momenin’ signifying obedience to the Caliph 
whoever he might have beer. It may also be noted that there is existence of a 
coin of Iwaz {(JASB, 1929 N.S., 27) which bears the date roth Safar, 616 H (6th 
May, 1219 A.D.) Since we have no knowledge of coins being minted in Bengal 
earlier than 616 H. we may explain this date as that of establishment of tht Bengal 
mint by Iwaz and also the beginning of Bengal coinage. In 617 H. (1220 A.D.) 
besides an isstte of.the type of the previous year there appeared two more new 
types of coins, bearing the title ‘Sultan-ulAzam’ and the Caliph definitely named 
as “An Nasir-le-Dinillah’, of which one type had the name of the month ' Rabi-ul 
Akhir' (June, 1220 A.D.) Reged mentioned. These two types continued with 
modifications in the legend 620 H. (1223 A.D.) and in.621 H. (1224 AD.) the 
special issue bears the name of 'Tamadi-ul-Akbir' (June, 1224 A.D.) "The Christian 
equivalent month of June is rather significant and it is the proper time for arrival 
of Caliph's patent by the sea. Hence the suggestion of Thomas that these months 
were the dates of arrivals of Caliph's envoys rather than the dates of granting the 
patents at Baghdad, is correct. Iwaz had no chronicler of his own and whatever 
we get about him from literary sources is from the chronicles of Dihli. Hence 
though the fact of Caliph's investiture is not recorded in the T.N , we can safely rely 
on the numismatic evidence and conclude that in June, 1220 and 1224, Iwaz got the 
patents of the Caliph For coins of Iwaz see JASB, 1873, 354-58; ibid., 188r, 
57-67; JRAS, 1873, 352-58; Wright, IMC., IL 145-6*; Botham, Shillong Cab. 
(1930 Ed.), 133; JASB, 1929 (N.S.) ; 27, pl. III, No. 3. 

N.B.—' Sulian-ul-Mtazzam! is read by Wright in a coin dated 620 H. There 
seems to be a mistake in the reading of the date. Iwaz was already a 'Sullan-ul- 
Azam’ in 617 H. Hence the date should be read as 616 H. as is done by Thomas 
and Hoernle. 

3 "This brings in a discussion whether Iwaz was ever a vassal of Dihli Edward 
Thomas in his Initial Coinage, pt. II held that the coins of Iitutmish, dated 414 H. 
and 416 H. examined and described by him were in fact issued by Iwaz from Bengal 
mint, ea He arrived at the conclusion morè from his .preconceived 
notion p y from the nature of the metal and execution of the coins, Hoernle 


» 
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Iwaz is said to have exacted tribute from Tirhut, which was 
then an independent Hindu State with its capital at Simarampura 
or modern Simraon. The war against Jajnagar was fought 
between 1216 and 1224 A.D., possibly after 1219/20 in which both 
the Orissan king Anangabhima III of the Ganga dynasty and Iwaz 
claimed victory.? He further fought the Sena kings of Eastern 
Bengal with varied success. The Kamarupa campaign of Iwaz took 





ascribes Thomas’s conclusion to the fact that these coins were found along with 
those of undoubtedly Bengal mint. He noticed a coin of Iltutmish from Bengal 
mint with the express mention of the mint name ‘Lakhnauti’ and is right when he 
says that the coins of Iltutmish without any mint name should be taken as Dihli 
issues. Coins of Iwaz also do not mention any mint name and should be taken as 
issued from Lakhnauti mint (JASB, 1881, 53f ). 

Difficulty arises with regard to a unique gold coin dated 616-H. with 
the inscription ,{G x» which has been read by Thomas as ‘struck at Gaur’. 
Hodivala is of opinion that it was issued from Nagore (Studies, 212-13). Wright was 
probably correct to place the mint of this coin near Jodhpur in Rajputana (IMC, 
II, Intr 6) though he has subsequently retraced his steps in his ‘Coins and 
Metrology’ and has supported Thomas. The unique character of the coin makes” 
any conclusion by itself impossible. Tltutmish came to the throne by ousting Aram 
Shah, who is supposed to have been a son of Aibak (Raverty, 529, fn. 4). He had 
an equal claim to the Muizzi legacy as those of his rivals Kabacha and Yaldiz. 
Iltutmish was engaged with them till he finally crushed them in 614 H. Immediately 
afterwards in 614-5 H. he was faced with Mongol menace It was from 616 H. that 
the position of Iltutmish began to improve in this 616 H Iwaz is known to 
have issued his own coins. It is impossible to believe that Iwaz submitted to the 
authority of Iltutmish when his position was weak and declared his independence 
when his Dihli contemporary was becoming stronger 

Bengal was practically independent since the death of Aibak when Ali assumed 
the title of Alauddin and began to rule as an independent Sultan. Iwaz was never 
nominated to succeed Ali. He was chosen by the Khalji Amirs who had been 
possibly satisfied with his rule on the previous occasion. 

We found Iwaz obedient to Aibak, possibly because he was the nominee of his 
master Muhammad-Bin-Sam. Iltutmish was one of the Qutbi servants and had. no 
right to claim obedience from Iwaz except by force of arms In the accounts of 
Minhaj we never come across with the word 'rebel' or 'rebellion' applied to Iwaz. 
On the contrary we have the terms 5,45] eltt King of Lakhnauti applied to 
him (Text, 162). 

1 For History of the Hindu Kingdom of Tirhut see JASB, 1915, 407ff. 

2 There are different versions in the Text. According to the version ot the 
Printed Text Lakhanor or Nagar was reconquered by Iwaz (p. 163), while Raverty's 
texts do not mention it. In any case, however, there was a fight between the ruler 
of Orissa and Iwaz. ‘There is reference to this fight in the inscription of 
bhima III of the Ganga dynasty (see DHNI, I, 477-79; Banerji, Orissa, I, ; 
JASB, 1886, 322, 326; EI, XIII, 151). 

* After the death of Laksmanasena soon after Bakhtyar’s conquest of Bengal, 
his sons succeeded him. Laksmana is known to be alive in 1206 A.D, from the 
colophon of the Saduktikarnamrita, After him Visvarupa and Kesava ruled at least 
for 14 and 3 years respectively. Assuming the death of Laksmanasena sometime 
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place in 1227 A.D." when in his absence from the capital the Dihli 
army under Prince Nasiruddin captured the undefended capital and 
the adjoining fort. The news of the Turkish invasion made Iwaz 
to conclude his Kamarupa campaign hurriedly and proceed to the 
defence of his capital with whatever forces he could gather in haste. 
But he was too.late. The battle that was fought with the 
imperialists ended in his defeat and ultimately in his death. After 
the defeat of Iwaz, in the language of the chronicler, ‘the whole of 
the Khalji Amirs were taken prisoners’, 

Iwaz founded many public works, such as a Jami Masjid and 
other mosques which were seen by Minhaj in 641 H. (1243/44 A.D.) 
when the latter visited Bengal. As noted already he built a fort 
at Basankot. In order to facilitate transport and movement even 
during the monsoon when the country around Lakhnauti were 
inundated with flood, Iwaz built a highway (pul) from Nagar on 
the western side of the Ganges to Devkot in Dinajpur passing 
through the capital city of Lakhnauti from which both the places 
were almost equidistant.® 

No better tribute could be paid to Iwaz than those paid by the 
court chronicler of his antagonist’s dynasty in these words. ‘He . 
was a man of exceedingly pleasing mein, of exceedingly handsome 
appearance, and both his exterior and interior were adorned with 
the perfection of mercy. He was magnanimous, just and muni- 
ficent. During his reign the troops and the inhabitants of that 
country enjoyed comfort and tranquillity.’ 

: Iwaz ruled for twelve years from 1216 to 1227 A.D. (613 H.- 
24 H.) 


in 1206/7 A.D. both his sons were contemporaries of Iwaz and both, from their in- 
scriptions, are known to have fought the ' Garga Vavanas’ or the Ghorid Muslims 


definite statement in the chronicles, cannot be taken to mean that Iwaz advanced 
to Gauhati. Find spots only of inscriptions, unlike those of coins and Copper 

plates, may be regarded as proof of tion. 3 
2 As stated elsewhere Devkot is about 75 miles to the north of Lakhnauti 


Bhubaneswar plate says of Anangabhima (c. 1211-38). He destroys in battle 
the Yavana, who possessed an impetuosity that effectively advanced to the attack 


1936, 177. 
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After the defeat and death of Sultan Ghyasuddin Iwaz Khalji 

in 1227, Bengal passed under the Sultanate 

DIM. the IE of Dihli. Dtihlis control over Bengal was 

of Bengal, 1227-29 A.D. ^ only nominal. The Khaljis, as the subse- 

quent events show, were probably still 

masters of the province and they were not crushed till after the second 

invasion of Iltutmish in 1231. The heir-apparent to the throne, 
Prince Nasiruddin Abil Fath Mahmud, was made the Viceroy. 

On the 18th February, 1229 A.D. (23rd Rabi I, 626H.), Iltutmish 

got the investiture of the Caliph and also a robe of honour from 

the latter. Iltutmish in his turn sent a robe of honour and a red 

umbrella to his son in Bengal, but the presents could hardly reach 

its recipient as the news of the death of the Prince reached Dihli 

in less than a month and a half, in April 1229 (Jumada I, 626 H.). 

The Prince ruled in Bengal for about two years from 1227 to 

1229 A.D. (624-626 H.).! 





1 Raverty remarks that some MS. consulted by him has the date 628 H. as the 
year of Mahmud’s death. It is apparently wrong as ‘elsewhere in the T.N. the 
Prince is stated to have ruled for à yeat and a half, which counting from 624 H. 
the year of Iwaz’s defeat, falls in 626 H the date given in reliable MS. noticed by 
Raverty and also in the Printed Text, p. vA 

Thomas ascribes to him an undated coin (JRAS, 1873, 365, No. 12). But he 
is evidently mistaken for the following reasons: The name of the prince as given 
in the T.N. is ' Nasiruddin Mahmud’ (ext 174), and that given in the inscription 
on his tomb is ‘Malik Muluk-us-Shatq Fath Mahmud’ (JRAS, 1873, 364). His 
name therefore was Nasiruddin Abil Fath Mahmud. But the name on the coin is 
‘Nasiruddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud’. It may be argued in favour of Thomas 
that Al Mustansir’s name could not be inscribed on the coin of Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud (1246-66 A.D.) the former being dead in 1242 A.D.; and therefore the 
coin belongs to Nasiruddin who was alive during the caliphate of Al-Muntasir. 
This counter argument may from the study of Indo-Muslim numismatics be proved 
to be groundless. Al-Mustakfi, the Egyptian Caliph died in 740 H. but his name 
continued in the coins of Muhammad Bin Tughlug till 744 H. and 745 H. minted from 
Dihli and Daulatabad respectively. (Wright—The Sultans of Dihli, their Coinage 
and Metrology, p. 168). Bengal coinage also affords a parallel example. In the 
coin of Alauddin Daulat Shah of Bengal, dated 627 H. the name of the Caliph Zahir 
appears, though he is known to have been dead and succeeded by Al-Muntasir as 
early as Rajab, 623 H. (July, 1226). Moreover, the political upheavals and wars 
of succession at Dihli could not possibly allow the Sultan Nasiruddin to ascertain 
the name of the then Caliph. "The earliest known coin of Sultan Nasiruddin with 
the Caliph's name‘ Al-Mustasim' is dated 645 H. (1247-48) but this date is not certain. 

Secondly, Minhaj calls Prince Nasiruddin a Malik and so is the title in tbe 
inscription. 

Thirdly, the title ‘Sultan-u-Azam’ on the coin could not be Prince Nasiruddin's, 
however cordial the relation between the father and the son might have been. We 
could at best expect a ‘Sultan-ul-Muzzam’. 

Fourthly, the coin is undated, and it cannot be definitely said that the coin 
was issued by Prince Nasiruddin. 
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After the death of Prince Nasiruddin in 1229 A.D., Daulat Shah 
"T Khalji became the Viceroy of Bengal. He 
y t Shah is known to have issued a coin in 627 H. 
mE ee (1230 A.D.) which bore the name of his 
own and also that of his sovereign, Sham- 
suddin Iitutmish. In his coin Daulat Shah calls himself a Sultan 
and assumes the Persian title 'Shah-in-Shah' and uses the title 
'Sultan-ul-Azam' for Iltutmish. He seems to have been trying 
to revive the Khalji supremacy in Bengal and to keep off the 
invasion from Dihli by nominal allegiance to the Sultan, but was soon 
ns by a bold and more adventurous Khalji chief named 
Balka.? 





Finally the consideration of the two dates, viz. date of Iltutmish’s receipt 
of the investiture and the date of the arrival of the news of the Prince's death in 
Dihli which were separated by less than two months (from 23rd Rabi I to Jumada 
I, 626 H.) strengthens the view that the coin was not minted by Prince Nasiruddin. 
Considering the distance of Bengal from Dihli it is impossible to presume that the 
Prince at all received the presents sent by his Imperial father. 

It may be noted in this connection that Raverty expresses doubt about the 
Prince's death at Lakhnauti (p. 615, fn. 5), while Ferishta suggests that he died at 
Lakhnauti (Briggs, I, 210) Jn the accounts of the Prince, Minhaj says that after 
the receipt of the investiture Iitutmish sent robe of honour to Lakhnauti for the 
Prince (Text, 181, Raverty, 630) and then again in the accounts of Iltutmish he says 
that in Jumada I of 626 H. the year in which the Caliph's envoy was sent to Dihli, 
the news of the Prince’s death reached Dihli (Text, 174, Raverty, 616-617). These 
two statements taken together suggests that the Prince died at Lakhnauti and not 
at Oudh as held by Raverty 

1 The date of the coin is variousry read as 627 or 629 H The latter reading 
is not correct, because by Rajab 628 H. Bengal was a calm and quiet place after the 
suppression of Balka's rebellion. The date should therefore be read 627 H. The 
date of IItutmish's coming to Bengal and suppression of Balka is given as 627 H. in the 
Text, and also in T.A. and Ferishta. But628 H as noticed by Raverty in some old 
MSS. is preferable as otherwise issue of Daulat Shah's coin, Balka's rebellion and 
the subsequent events are to be limited to a very short period of the early seven 
months of 627 H., ie. from Nov. 1229 to June 1230. This short period, though not 
improbable, should preferably be avoided when we have Rajab 628 in some older 

. of T.N. as the date of Iltutmish's return to Dihli from Bengal (Raverty 616, 
fn. 5, para r). i 

3 Balka Khalji and Daulat Shah have been confused and are generally taken as 

one and the same person. Scholars have been led to this mistake by Thomas who 

uotes from a certain MS. in the B.M. a name given as ‘Malik Ikhtyaruddin Daulat 

hah Balka’. It seems that the authority quoted by Thomas is not absolutely 
beyond doubt. ‘The name of the rebel as given in the Text is Balka Malik Khalji 
(p. 174) or Malik Ikhtyaruddin Balka (p. 163). The name of the Shamsi noble who 
was governor of Bengal is ‘Malik Qizi Khan or Gazl Khan Daulat Shah Ehali 
(p. 177). This approaches the name found on the coin, ‘Alauddin Daulat Shah’. 
A second list of Shamsi nobles found in certain MS. and incorporated in the Printed 
Text has a name ‘Malik Ikhtyaruddin Iran Shah Balka’ (p. 178) but there is no 
designation ‘ Malik-i-Lakhnauti’ or governor of Lakhnauti, Since there is no Daulat 
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Ikhtyaruddin pate KRADI organized a rebellion and drove 

e then ruler Sultan Alauddin Daulat 

oe ea AA Enalji, Shah Bin Maudud out of power sometime 

towards the.close of 1230 A.D. Iltutmish 

who was then at the height of his power and majesty could not 

tolerate this defiance of his authority and he himself came to Bengal 

to put'down the rebellion. Balka was eventually secured and 

the rebellion that took the colour of a national revolution of the 
Khalji malcontents was finally crushed. 

Iitutmish entrusted the government of Bengal, from which 
Bihar was separated, to a Turkish noble named Malik Alauddin 
Jani and returned to Dihli sometime in June, 1231 A.D. (Rajab, 
6028 H.). With the overthrow of Balka Bengal began to be ruled 
by the Turks of non-Khalji origin and the Khalji finally dis- 
appedred from her history. 


Shah in the latter name we may e it as it is not corroborated by the name on 
the coin. Possibly the confusion here and ‘Ikhtyaruddin Iran Shah Balka’ 
whoever he might have been, has been confused with the name of the rebel 
'Ikh Balka Khalji’. The confusion was complete when 'Ikhtyaruddin 
Balka’ the rebel’s name, and the common factor of the name of the Shamai noble given 
in the second version of the Printed Text (p. 178, footnote) was added the portion 
of ‘Daulat Shah’ of the governor's name in the Chamberlain MS. -referred to by 
Thomas. It seems from the above discussion that the name of the governor was 
" Daulat Shah’ as given in the coin and in the Text, P. 177, and that Álauddin was 
his self assumed title while Qizl Khan or Gazl Khan was Turkish name abandoned 
in the coin. . 

Raverty'a translation seems to suggest that the news of the death of Prince 
Mahmud and that of the rebellion of Balka reached the Sultan at the same time in 

umada I, 626 H. But the Text does not suggest that Balka rebelled sometime 
627 H. or in 628 H. Ilitutmish was the acknowledged Sultan of Bengal pube 
The rebellion, therefore, occurred towards the close of 627 H. or early part of H 
as by Rajab 628 H. Iitutmish is known to have returned to Dihli after suppressing 
the rebellion in Beh ' 

Another confusion has been created by Raverty by calling Daulat Shah a son 
of Iwaz. He may have been a relative of Iwaz, but not definitely his son. ‘The 
Texts of T.N. or T.A. have no such notice. - On the other hand, from the coin we 
learn the name of Daulat Shah'a father as Maudud. lwaz was never known as 
Maudud. He was first known as Husamuddin and later es Ghyasuddin. In any 
case had Daulat been a son of Iwaz we should ect the name of Iwaz, either 
as Husamuddin, or Ghyasuddin or simply Iwaz, or in the extreme case the wards 
‘Sultan ibn Sultan’ added to Daulat Shah's name. The eight of arguments and 
facts go against the theory of Raverty, Nor there is any ite proof that Balka 
was Iwaz's gon. j 


! 


PRTHVIRAJA III, THE LAST HINDU EMPEROR OF 
DELHI 


By DASHARATHA SHARMA 


Prthvitaja III was born on the 12th of Jyestha.! He is said 
to have been conceived at a very auspicious moment when Mars 
was in Capricorn, Saturn in Aquarius, Venus in Pisces,* the Sun in 
Aries, the Moon in Taurus, and Mercury in Gemini. The positions 
of Jupiter and the Dragon’s Head have been lost through damage to 
the manuscript of the Prihvirajavijaya; but fortunately the author 
has stated that two of the planets occupied their own houses and 
five their houses of exaltation. Hence we might conclude that 
Jupiter was in Cancer. These planetary positions indicate V. 1222 
as the year of conception, giving V. 1223 as the year of birth.‘ 

In V 1234 Prthviraja’s father Some$vara died, leaving the 
young Prthvirája and his younger brother Harirája to the care of 
their mother Queen Karpüradevi who, according to the Prihvirája- 
vijaya, proved an excellent regent. Kadamvavàsa, known as 
Kaimàsa of Kaimbasa in popular legends and mentioned as man- 
dale$vara Kaimása in the Kharataragachchha-pattavali of Jinapala 
was the chief minister during the regency® and for some time 
thereafter. His presiding over a discussion between two Jaina 
scholars, Padamaprabha and Jinapati Siri,” during the temporary 
absence of his master from the court, shows the high position that 
he held in the State. Traditional accounts describe him as a great 
soldier. The contemporary poem Prthvirdjavijaya speaks eloquently 
of his administration and devotion to Prthviràja and gives him ail 
the credit for the early victories of his master's reign. Another 





1 Prihvirájavijaya (indicated hereafter as PV), VII, 50. 

* Dewün Bahadur H. B. Sarda wrongly puts Jupiter in Pisces, and the mistake 
is copied by Dr. H. C. Ray. ‘Danujānäm guru’ is not Jupiter. 

3 See Tonaraja's commentary on PV, VII, 27. 

* I am indebted for the calculation of the planetary positions to the well- 
known astronomer Jyottsacharya Pandit Suryanürüyana Vyas of Ujjain and my 
friend Mr. B. K. Chaturvedi, the Suba of Ujjain. 

5 PV, IX, 1,34 The last inscription of Somesvara and the first of Prthviraja 
III belong to V, 1234. 

" I bid., 35-43. 

7 Kharataragachchhapattavali (unpublished), pp. 25-34. 

8 According to the Prthviraja-raso as well as the Prihvirdjaprabandha published in 
the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha of the Singh! Jaina Granthamala, Kaimfsa was 
later on slain by his master- According to the Raso, he was shot down with an 
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minister of this period of regency was Bhuvanaikamalla, a younger 
brother of Karpüradevi's father Achalaraja, who is described as a 
man of extremely charitable disposition, ready to give away all 
that he had and fully proficient in the art of subduing na@gas.1 


the first may be regarded as one of the most serious, for it seems to 
have involved the question of succession. Prthvirája II had 
defeated and probably slain one of Vigraharája's sons Aparagangeya,, 


Gudapura. ‘The success achieved by Nagarjuna seems not to have 
been negligible, because in some of our historical sources we even 
find him named as one of the rulers of Ajmer,? Prthvirája marched 
against him with a large army consisting of horses, elephants, 
camels and infantry, and laid seige to Gudapura. N ügürjuna 
managed to escape from the beleaguered fort: but his wife, mother, 


Nágari 
to the machinations of one Pratapasimha who succeeded in poisoning the ears of 


him, as pointed out above, with the early successes of Prthvirája ITI's reign, None 
suspected of treachery or even worse could, I believe, be described in this strain by 
& court-poet. 

1 PV, IX, 67-86. Dewün Bahadur H. B. Sarda interprets the word näga as 
the Naga tribe, and Jonarája, as elephants. In absence of any reference tg ting 
against the Naga tribe, it is better to agree with Jonardja. 

atha kuvidhivadrchchhayaiva N agarguna iti ninditabhiksuyogyanāäma | 


, 
| hya-bha adbhutabalantrmathanashavlrajanama | 
Gudapuramits durgamadhyaro n-madhurarasahriidohadena balah | 
(Prikvirajavijaya, X, 6-7.) 
3 The first line of the second verse quoted here would show that this Vigraharája 
‘whose fortune could not be surpassed by any ruler’ could be none but Vigraharaja 
IV. In XII, 58 of this kavya, Vigraharaja IV is mentioned merely ag Vigraharüja. 


of his family, had never been on very good terms with Vigrsharüja IV 
9 Ain-i-Akbari, II, p. 298; our bardic Bai, p. 54b. The name in these ig not, 
, Nügürjuna, It is Nagadamana in the Bah; and Nagadeva in the Ain-4- 
Akbari. . 
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and followers fell into the hands of the victor along with a large 
amount of booty. The soldiers who continued fighting against 
Prthvirája under the leadership of Devabhata, probably an officer 
of Nagarjuna, were sodn killed to the last man and a garland made 
of their heads was hung across the gate of the fort.! 

Another early war of Prthvirája was against the Bhadanakas 
whose territory comprised the present Rewari Tahsil, Bhiwani and 
its adjoining villages, and a part of the Alwar State. It must have 
occurred some time before V. 1239, when in the course of the dis- 
cussion between Padmaprabha and Jinapati Siri, the latter com- 
posed two verses in honour of Prthvirdja’s victory over the Bha- 
dànakas. The overthrow of the Bhádànakas seems to have been 
decisive, for we hear no more of them as a ruling power. 

Such successes could easily have spurred the ambition of any 
ruler for digutjaya. We do not, therefore, wonder when we read 
in Jinapála's Kharataragachchhapattavals that in V. 1239 Prthviraja 
had already started on his conquest of all the quarters and pitched 
his first camp at Naránayana.? The book mentions no names. It 
would not, however, be altogether without justification to presume 
that he was, at the time, proceeding to Jejakabhukti, which accord- 
ing to Prthvirája's Madanpur inscriptions, was laid waste in V. 1239 
by Prthviraja, the son of Somesvara and the grandson of Arnorája.* 

The Prihviraja-ráso and the Alhakhanda would have us believe 
that the Chauháns conquered Mahobà, the capital of the Chandel 
ruler Parmaàl, after a stiff fight with the Bandfara heroes Alha and 
Udal who were aided also by an army from Kanauj.5 ‘Their free 
mixture of facts with fiction, however, makes it difficult to judge 
how far their statements may be regarded as true history. Of one 
thing, at least, we can be sure. Prthviràja decisively defeated Para- 
mardin, the Chandel monarch, in some action or other. This fact 





1 PV, XII, 8-38. 
2 Translated into English, these verses would stand as follows:— 

‘How should we describe the incomparable lustre of the valour of Prthviraja 
whose armies fill the quarters in every direction, on whose entry attends the goddess 
of Victory, and struck by whose sharp missiles, the elephants of the Bhadanakas 
form indeed the figure of svastika, with the rows of pearls trickling down from their 
temples. 


‘O Pythviraja, the gladdener of numerous subjects, where is the ground for 
competition hetween hostile rulers and thee who art verily the Sun on account of 
thy intense splendour, and has, acting like a lion, with thy hand bearing a sword, 
lorn asunder even the irresisttlie elephant force of the lord of the Bhadanaka land?’ 

8 P, 25. Naranayana is modern Narana 

t ASIR, X, p 98, XXII, pp 173f.; PRAS, WC, 1903-1904, p. 55. 

5 See the Mahoba-yuddha-samaya of the Raso and the account of the last battle 
of the Banáfara heroes in the Alkakhanga. 
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is not only indicated by the accounts of these books but also proved 
by the date of the Madanpur an eve just referred to abovg, 
and by stray verses in the Sarngad vapaddhati and the Praban- 
dhachintaman1,1 according to which Parmardin saved himself by 
putting a piece of straw in his mouth when attacked by, Prthviraja.? 
Help from the side of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj too does not seem 
improbable? But as Prthviraja’s inscriptions’ claim not the 
conquest but merely the devastation of Jejakbhukti, and as Par- 
mardin’s inscriptions are found both at Kalifijara and Mahoba in 
V. 1240, nearly a year after the Chauhan invasion,* and as Paramar- 
din is described as Da$arnádhibat: in one of his late Kalifijara 
inscriptions,’ we have to look askance at the story of the complete 
conquest of Bundelkhand as given in our later and less reliable 
sources. 

We do not know against whom the digvijayin Prthvirája next 
turned his arms. ‘The Kharataragachchhapatiavals of Jinapála tells 
us that he had been at war with Gujarat before V. I244,. and 
its evidence is happily corroborated by that of the Veraval 
inscription according to which Jagaddeva Pratihàra, the Prime 
Minister of Bhimadeva II of Gujaràt, was verily 'the Moon to the 
lotus-like queens of Prthvirája.'^ It was probably during the 
course of this very war that Prthviraja led the night attack on 
Dháravarsa Paramara of Abu which we find described in the 
Parihaparákrama-vyayoga of Dharavarsa’s younger brother Prah- 
ladana. The attack is said to have been a failure." 

The only work dealing in detail with this Chaulukya-Chauhán 
struggle is the late and unreliable Prihviraja-ráso according to which 
its main events were the capture of Nagor oy Bhimadeva, its re- 
capture by Prthviràja, the defeat and death of Someśvara at the 
hands of Bhimadeva, and the latter's defeat and death at the hands 
of Prthviraja, the successor of Someóvara. Now, we have good 





1 In the Prabandhachintamani, the verse is referred to Paramardin of Kuntala 
even though his adversary is mentioned as Pythviraja of Sapüdalaksa. "This Para- 
mardin lived about V. 1143. So the actual Paramardin meant by the verse is 
Paramardin of Jejakbhukti, a contemporary of Prthviraja III. 

a Sarngadharapaddhats, verse 1254: PC, p. 116. 

? The Mau stone-inscription shows the friendly relations between the Càha- 
davalas and Mandanavarman Chandel (V. 1186-1220 c. These good relations 
probably continued in Paramardin's time 

* See ET, V, Appendix, p. 26, and ASR, XXI, p. 72; PASB, 1879, PP. 143-44. 

5 Dated in V. 1258 (14, XIX, p 254 

© Line 38, Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, l1, p. 218. 

7 Párthaparákrama-vyáyoga, p. 3. 

8 See the rzth, 39th, and 44th samayas of the Rdso published by the Nagari 

a Sabha, Benares. The account is found in all the recensions of the Ráso. 
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reasons to believe that Some$vara was not slain by the Chaulukya 
monarch. He probably died before Bhima ascended the throne; 
but, even if he did not, Bhiniadeva was in V. 1234 too young to have 
fought a personal duel with him. The death of Bhimadeva II 
at the hands of Prthvirája III is even more improbable, because 
the former is known to have survived the latter by nearly half a 
century. But the fight between the Chaulukyas and Chauhans 
at Nàgor, though undoubtedly not quite certain, is fax from im- 
probable. Two inscriptions found at Charli, a village in the south- 
east of the Bikaner State, commemorate the death of certain Mohila 
heroes in the battle of Nàgor in the Vikrama year 1241.8 Is it not 
likely that this might actually be the battle of Nàgor referred to in 
the Raso, the grounds for such a supposition being, 
1) That the Mohilas were themselves Chauhans. 
2) That the territory they lived in was a part of Prthviraja 
III's empire, fighting for whom was, hence, their 
bounden duty. 

(3) That the year V. 1241 precedes that of the treaty between 
the Chauhàns and Chaulukyas mentioned in the Khara- 
tavagachchhapattavali of Jinapala. 

(4) That neither history nor tradition tells ts of any other 
battle of Prthviraja III near Nágor which was one of 
the strongest forts of the Sapadalaksa empire. 


Jagaddeva Pratihára might have scored a few initial successes 
against the Chauhans who, as we have seen, failed also, in their 
night attack on Dhárávarsa. But the war seems, on the whole 
to have gone in Prthviraja’s favour, for the Kharataragachchhapatga- 
vali represents Jagaddeva Pratihára as extremely anxious to preserve 
the treaty with the Chauhàns which he had concluded with great 
difficulty in or shortly before V. 1244.* 


1 Someévara died in V. 1234. Bhimadeva II ruled, according to Dr. H. C. Ray, 
‘from V. 1235 to 1298 According to the Kiriibaumuds, he was very young when he 
ascended the throne, and incapable of managing the affairs of the State. 

2 Bhimadeva II's last inscription is found in V. 1296, but he probably continued 
ruling for two or three years more. 

3 See the Rajasthana-Bharats, Vol. I, for the text of these inscriptions. 

. 1 The passage in the KAharataragachchhapajtavalt is as follows:— V. 1244. . . 
The messenger sent by the dandandyaka Abhayada, going to the camp, put his 
master's application at the feet of Jagaddeva Pratihara. By the latter's orders, 
a servant read this communication, ‘Many wealthy people of Sapadalaksa have, at 
present, come here. If you order me, I shall manage to provide fodder for the 
royal horses’. On hearing this, Jagaddeva got angry, and had, immediately, the 
following order written by his clerk, ‘I have recently concluded a treaty with Prthvi- 
raja, after taking a lot of trouble. If you therefore lay your hands on the people 
of Sapádlaksa, I shall have you sewn in the belly of a donkey'. Returning with 

2 
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Tradition speaks also of a war between Jayachandra of Kanauj 
and Prthviraja. That there should have been some rivalry between 
the two is but natural. Both were ambitious rulers aspiring to the 
first placeinthe Indian polity. 'From his large army and grandeur’, 
states the Tàju-1-Ma-àsir, ‘the desire of something like the conquest 
of the world had raised a phantom in his (Prthviraja’s) imagination.’ 1 
Other authorities, though a little later in date, ascribe the same 
ambition to Jayachandra,? who could never have been well pleased 
with Prthviraja’s success against his neighbours, the Bhàdànakas 
of Ahiravati and the Chandels of Jejakbhukti. The immediate 
cause, however, of the outbreak of hostilities between ,the two is 
believed to have been the ‘daring abduction of the not unwilling 
daughter’ of Jayachandra by the gallant Prthviraja. ‘The story 
does not find a place in the Prihvivajaprabaniha, the Prabandha- 
chintamant, the Prabandhakosa, and the H anmmiramahakavya, all 
of which have something to say about the Chauhan hero. Never- 
theless, we find it difficult to regard it as a mere romantic product 
of bardic fancy, because— 


(I) Silence on the point of the books just mentioned is no 
argument for the non-occurrence of the abduction; 
they are also silent on the four main exploits of Prthvi- 
raja, namely the capture of Gudapura, the fight 
against the Bhádánakas, the attack on the kingdom of 
Dhàràvarsa Paramára of Chandravati, and the war 
against Chaulukyas. 

(2) The incident is given by three fairly old authorities, 
Abul Fazl, Chandragekhara and Chand Bardai, the 
first two of whom can by no means be accused of 
having been fond of inventing tales. 

(3) Even the extant Prihvirajavijaya, though nothing 1nore 
than a fragment of what it origiually must have been, 
refers towards its end to Prthvirája's coming marriage 
with a princess, who like the Samyogita of the Raso, - 
is mentioned as the incarnation of an apsara.s 








speed with this order, the messenger handed it over to the dandanayaka who on 
r it paid his respects to the Sangha and let it proceed on its way’ 

1 ED, II, p. 214. 

3 See the Prthvirajaprabandha and the Prihvirája-ráso According to the former 
af these (copied in V. 1528), Jayachandra had his capital illumined when he heard 
the news of Prthvirüja's death (Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, pp 86 and 89) 

? For the story see the Ain-+t-A kbari, II, pp. 300ff, the Surjanacharita, X, 13-128, 
and the Prihvirája-ráso, XLV-L and LX-LXI samayas of the Náàgari Pracharini 
Sabha edition. 

1 PV, XII, 38; Raso, 45th samaya. 
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(4) As in the Ráso, the princess of the Prihvirajavijaya be- 
comes the lady-love of Prthviraja even though she 
had never before been seen by the polygamous hero,! 
suggesting strongly by these resemblances that she is 
probably the original of the Samyogità of the Raso 
and the Kantimati of the Surjana-Chantta. 


The story, as given by Chand Bardài, Abul.Faz] and Chandra- 
Sekhara is too well known to be cited at length. ‘Prthviraja, who 
loved the beautiful daughter of Jayachaudra of Kanauj and had his 
passion fully reciprocated, succeeded in carrying her off from a 
svayamvara to which he had deliberately not been invited on account 
of his rivalry with her father for the overlordship of Indis. His 
samantas covered the eloping pair's flight, engaged the forces pursuing 
them, and fell fighting to the last for their beloved master. Not 
many were the heroes who returned to the Chauhan Capital where 
Prthviraja duly married the Princess and thereafter spent most 
of his time in the company of the new Queen. 

Very romantic indeed |! But such things do sometimes happen 
in the world. "There is, for instance, the well-known case of the 
Rástraküta prince Indra, who, though a feudatory of the Chaulukyas, 
succeeded in carrying off their princess Bhavanaga by force from her 
marriage pandal at Kaira.® Besides, as pointed out elsewhere by 
me,* much of the strangeness of this story would disappear, if we 
agree to regard Prthviraja’s sd@mantas, not as individual warriors 
like the knight-errants of European romances but as leaders of units 
or regiments of Prthviraja’s cavalry which swooped almost unex- 
pectedly on the Gahadavala capital while Jayachandra was engaged 
in certain religious rites and carried off the Princess as desired by 
their master and commander Prthvirája of Delhi and Ajmer.5 
That Prthvirája was not incapable of such lightning strokes is obvious 
enough from his nocturnal attack on the Paramára forces of Chan- 
dravati and the devastation of the powerful kingdoms of Jejak- 
bhukti within the short space of nearly three or four months. At 


! PV, X, 2, and XII, 1-38. ^ 

? There are slight differences in the three versions which cannot be noted in 
this summary account. 

8 Indrardjastatogrhndt yas- Chalukyanrpatmajam | 

raksasena vivdhena rane Khetakamandape || (EI, XVIII, p. 243) 

-4 Introduction to the Biküner recension of the Prihvirája-ráso to be published 
shortly by the Nagari Prachüripi Sabhà, Benares. 

5 Hammira of Ranthambhor was similarly attacked by Khalji forces while 
he was performing a yajña. 

$ Up to Karttika Sukla 7, Prthvirája was not far away from Ajmer, 
engaged in preparations for the digvijaya. So the time left at his disposal in the 
year V. 1239, when Jejakabhukti was devastated, was naturally only a few months. 
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Kanauj, his tactics might well have been similar, though carried 
out with a different object. The coup was undoubtedly more 
impolitic, if, as averred by tradition, it crippled his army and per- 
manently estranged him from a neighbour of great strength and 
vindictive nature. 

All authorities giving any account of this abduction of Jaya- 
chandra’s daughter put it a little before Prthvirája's final fight with 
Muhammad Chori in 1192 A.D. The Chauhàns first came into 
contact with this foreign foe in 1178 A.D., but to avoid a break in 
our narrative we have not so far taken any notice of him. We 
now turn to his exploits on the Indian soil. 

From the Tabakat-i-Nàsiri we learn that Muhammad Ghori 
was appointed to the governorship of Ghazni in 1173 A,D.! by his 
elder brother Ghiyásuddin Muhammad and led his HE 
to India in 1175 A.D., ie. nearly two years before Prthviràja's 
accession. He captured Multàn from the Karamitah and took 
Uchchh from its Ràjput ruler after having him poisoned by his 
queen. Having thus secured a sort of bridgehead for further 
conquests, he advanced against Gujarat in x1 78 A.D. Proceeding 
most probably by way of Kirádu, where the Turuskas are known to 
have destroyed the image of the deity Somegvara before Karttika, 
V. 1235,4 he reached Nadol and captured it more or less easily.5, It’ 
was high time for Prthvirája to face this common danger threatening 
all the Indian kingdoms, for he too had already been approached 
by 4 messenger from Muhammad Ghori desiring Prthvirája to pay 
tribute or otherwise render homage. The proposal was scorn- 
fully turned down, as it should, of course, have been; but is it not 
a pity that Prthviraja did not draw any lesson from it? The Guja- 
rátis needed help, but they had none from Prthviraja becalse of 
the advice of his Chief Minister Kadambavasa.’ Taking both the 
Gujarátis and the Muslims alike as their enemies, the Chauhans 
of Ajmer were rather glad to see that they were fighting against 
and destroying each other. "Thanks to the serious reverse sustained 
by Muhammad Ghori at the hands of the Gujaratis in the battle of 
Kásahrada, the Chauhàns were not called upon to taste immediately 
the bitter fruit of their policy; but the example thus set by them was 
followed by others when it was the Chauhàns' turn to struggle against 
the Muslims between r1gt and 1195 A.D. In fact, we cannot deplore 
this attitude of the Chauhans too highly; for, as subsequent events - 


eee O 
1 Raverty's translation, p. 449. 
2 Raverty—Tabakat-+-Nasiri, I, p 449. 
Briggs— T arik/ci-Firiskta, I, p. 169. 
? Raverty—Tabakat--Násiri, I, p. 451. * PRAS, WC, x906-7, p. 42. 
5 PY, X, 5o. 6 PV, X, 42. 7 PV, XI, 2-4. 
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amply show, Kadambevasa’s or Prthvirdja’s failure to help the 
Gujaratis proved in a few years detrimental not merely to the cause 
of the Chauhans but also to that, of the Hindu nation as a whole. 

In 1181 A.D. Muhammad Ghori marched to Sialkot and built 
a fort there. Five years later, he made himself the master of the- 
whole of the Punjab by treacherously seizing Khusrav Malik the 
last Ghaznavite ruler of Lahore. From this new base, he proceeded 
to the conquest of further Indian territory and naturally soon came 
into conflict with Prthviraja who regarded the destruction of the 
Muslims as his special mission in this world. 

According to all the old Hindu writers on the subject, Prthviraja 
defeated Muhammad Ghori at least seven times before he was him- 
self vanquished, imprisoned and eventually slain after the second 
battle of Tarain.* Muslim writers, on the other hand, mention 
only two battles between these rulers, the first in 1191 A.D. and the 
other more than one yearlater. The discrepancy can, in the absence 
of any other independent evidence, be reconciled by supposing that 
the Ghori generals probably began raiding the Sapddalatas Eqinize 
soon after their capture of Lahore but were beaten back by the 
Chauhan forces stationed on the frontier, and that while these 
frontier forays have been magnified into big battles by the Hindu 
chroniclers, the Muslims have gone to the other extreme and over- 
looked them altogether. 

The campaign leading to Muhammad Ghori’s first great battle 
with Prthviraja was begun in the winter of 11go-11g1 Á.D.* Ad- 
vencing from either Ghazna or his new base at Lahore,’ he captured 
the fortress of Tabarhindah * in the dominions of Prthviraja and put 


1 ‘What more’, says the Prihvirájavijaya, ‘should we say of him (Muhammad 
Ghori. Not keeping in view the fact that Prthvirüja was initiated in the ceremony 
of destroying those devils in the form of men, he sent a messenger to this ‘lion residing 
in the cave of the Meru hill, ie. Ajmer.’ (X, 42.) 

3 The Prthotraja-prabandha and the Hammiramahahavya give the number of 
Chauhan victories as seven, and the Prabandkakosa and the Prthvirdja-rdso as 
twenty-one. 

3 See for instance the T'abakái-1- Násiri, the Tárikh-1-Firishta, and the Tabakāi- 
1- A bbari. . 

4 Almost all the Muslim historians put the first battle of Taráin in 587 H. 
{1191 A.D.) But Raverty would like to put it in 586 H. We think that the opera- 
tions began in the winter of 586 H., but the battle was actually fought in 587 H. 
None of Raverty’s arguments is strong enough to take the battle to the beginning 
of 586 H. 

5 Earlier writers do not gegen which he started. But/Badáuni 
says it was Ghazna (Mu Tawartkh, Y, 69). 

5 All the MSS of the Tabakat-+-Nasir¥ collated by Raverty give either Tabar- 
hindah or Tabarhindh. The Tabakat-i-Akbari, Mirdti-Jakan-Numa, and Kwidsat- 
wi-Iawürikh have Sarhind. The T4rikh-i- AVI, Zubadat-ut- Tawarkh, and Muntakhab- 
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it under the charge of Qazi Ziya-ud-din of Tula&k and a garrison of 
1,200 horsemen, asking them to hold it until he came there again 
after a period of eight months. Before he could himself leave the 
fortress, however, he received the disturbing news that Prthviraja, 
the Raja of Ajmer, was marching towards Tabarhindah with Govin- 
daraja, the feudatory ruler of Delhi, some other princes, and a 
large force of elephants and horses.? He therefore set out to meet 
the Chauhan force aud encountered it at Taràin?3 a village in the 
Karnal District— in that very field of Kuruksetra where the Pan- 
davas and Kauravas are said to have fought against each other 
and decided the fate of their country in days of yore. 

The fight began with the Chauhán attack on the right and left 
flanks of the Muslim army which, finding it difficult to resist the 
Hindu onset, soon took to flight. The vanguard too consisting 
of the Khalj Amirs followed a similar course. But even then the 
brave Sultan did not lose heart. Rallying round himself the re- 
mainder of his troops, he rushed on the Chauhàn army and seeing 
Govindaraja, the Raja of Delhi, moving in front of the Chauhan 
forces and directing them from the back of his elephant, he seized 
a spear and struck the Raja with such effect that two of his teeth 
were knocked out. But the Raja, who seems to have been no less 
valiant and skilful in the use of arms than his adversary, launched 
a javelin and severely wounded the Sultan on his upper arm.‘ 
u-Tawarikh have Tarahindah — Firishta has either Pathindah or Bhatindah. The 
Lubb-ui-Tawárikha-Hind speaks of it as Tabarhindah now known as Bnatindah. 
Sir Wolseley Haig, Dr H C. Ray, and some others identify it with Bhatinda probably 
on the basis of the last two authorities. But, if we keep in view the fact that 
Prthviraja was marching from Ajmer to retake Tabardindah and Muhammad 
Ghort marched out against him to deféat his object and then have a look at the 
‘map, we shall find that Sarbind, a town situated now in the Patiala State, and actually 
mentioned instead of Tabarhindah by some of our authorities, has a much better 
claim than Bhatinda to be regarded as Tabarhindah or Tabarhindh of the Tabahát- 
3-Nàsii3 > Tf the place had been Bhatindà instead of Sarhind, the site of the battle 
between -the Chauhüns and the Muslims would have been most probably to the 
south of Bhatinda, instead of being at Tar&ori which is one hundred miles directly 
to its east That it would be just the right place for a battle, i£ the Chauhüns were 
proceeding to retake Sarhind and the Muslims or any other party to check them, 


needs perhaps no demonstration, for a look at the map would be proof enough of 

correctness of this view. 

1 Raverty, Tabakat-s-Nasirt, I, p. 458. 

4 The numbers of the Hindu army given by Firishta are 2,00,000 horse and 
3,000 elephants. 

3 Tarain which Firishta and Budauni identify with Tarāop must be the village 
of this name in the Karnal District 

‘ Translation from Firishta’s History by Raverty in his footnote to the TabakZt- 
1-Nasiri, I, p. 463 Briggs’ translation of the relevant passage is very faulty. 

5 Raverty—Tabahàt--Násiri, I, p. 463, footnote. 6 Thid, p. 460. 
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So great was the agony caused by the injury that the Sultan turned 
round his charger’s head and receded, and might have fallen off 
his horse and perished in the general melee, had he not been recog- 
nized by a Khalj youth who, seeing the Sultàn's danger, sprang up 
behind him, and, supporting him in his arms, carried him out of the 
field of battle. The Muslim army had been in the meanwhile 
utterly routed.! Flying headlong from the field, the Muslim horse- 
men did not draw rein till they had reached a place where they 
considered themselves safe from pursuit, and loud were their lamen- 
tations when they found that the Sultan was not among them; 
but this grief was soon after turned into relief, if not something like 
rejoicing, when they found the Sultan brought to the halting place 
in a litter improvized with broken spears. All the dispersed elements 
of the vanquished army united once again, when they heard of the 
providential escape of the Sultan, and returned thereafter in good 
order to their own dominions.? 

It is obvious from the above account that the Hindus were 
so superior, well-led and well-commanded that the Muslims could 
hardly have avoided the defeat even if their leader had not been 
badly wounded. Prthviràája could now easily have consummated 
this victory by chasing and annihilating his routed enemy; but 
instead of doing this he allowed the scattered Muslim army to reform 
itself at some distance from the field and retire almost unmiolested. 
This sort of ideal magnanimity (if it was actually an act of magna- 
nimity as represented by Hindu writers and not of sheer indolence), 
though in full accord with the humane dictums of Hindu Sásiras, 
which give the Ksatriyas their high notions of chivalry in the treat- 
ment of a fallen or fleeing foe, was out of date and altogether un- 
warranted by the canons of prudence and warfare as understood 
now and as understood then by the Muslim adversaries of Prthvirája. 





1 Raverty—Tabakát-i-Násiri, p. 460. The corresponding passage from the 
Muntakhab-ui-Tawárlkh has been rendered by Ranking as follows:— 
“The Sultan got off his horse and taking up his son Khilji upon his horse 
and mounting bebind him took him off the field.’ 
Who is responsible for this howler, Budauni or his translator? 


2 Raverty—Tabakat-t-Nastri, I, p 404 The Hammiramahakavya gives the 
account of two battles of Prthviraja against Muhammad Ghori. Of those the first 
looks like a description of the causes of and course of the first battle of Tarüin. 
According to it, the battle was due to the appeal of the western rulers who headed 
by Chandrarüja, son of Gopülachandra, approached Prthviraja and requested 
to be protected from the attacks of Muhammad Ghori, a new ParaSurama. Chan- 
draraja does not appear to be a fictitious person. But we have not unfortunately 
any means of identifying him. Can he be the original of Chandra Pundira of the 
Prihvirája-ráso, thè head of the Pundarika clan whose home Pündarl is not far away 


from Taraori ? 
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It was indeed the second nail in the coffin of Hindu independence 
for which we have to hold Prthvirája responsible. 

Traditionary accounts state that the Chauháàn Emperor passed 
the interval between this victory and the final defeat in first fighting 
against the Gáhadavàlas and thereafter enjoying the company 
of his newly-wedded wife Samyogità.| Muhammad Ghori occupied 
himself differently. Muslim historians tell us that, after spending 
a few months with his brother at Firüzküb, he returned to Ghazna, 
and ‘having made sleep and rest unlawful to himself’ devoted all his 
energies to the one task of revenging his defeat? At length, having 
enlisted 1,20,000 select Turk, Tajik and Afghàn horsemen, well- 
equipped with aims and armour, he started towards India, and 
passing through Multan and Lahore and receiving also some help 
from Prthviraja’s enemies,? he once more reached the plains of Tarain, 
though not soon enough to relieve the gatrison of Tabarhindah 
which had, after undergoing a siege of nearly thirteen months, 
instead of the stipulated eight, surrendered on honourable terms to 
the Chauhan besiegers.4 Prthvirája, who had haughtily rejected : 
Muhammad Ghori’s ultimatum to embrace Islam and recognize the 
Muslim sovereign as his overlord, was already on the battlefield 
with an army of 3,00,000 horse, 3,000 elephants and considerable 
infantry. One hundred and fifty of the chiefs fighting under his 
banner swore by the water of the Ganges to conquer or die, and then 
wrote à letter to the Sultan offering to do him no harm, if he chose 
wisely to return to his country, but threatening him with complete 
destruction if he were determined to fight. Muhammad Ghori, who 
was no stranger to the great bravery of the Rajpiits, preferred, 
according to his wont, to try stratagem before force and wrote back 
saying, ‘I have marched into India at the command of my brother 
whose general I am. Both honour and duty bind me to exert 
myself to the utmost . . . . , but I shall be glad to obtain a truce 
till he is informed of the situation and I have received his answer.’ € 
The ruse had the desired effect on the credulous and over-confident 





1 See the 64th and’ 65th samayas (Nagari Pracharin! Sabha edition). 

2 Tartkh-i-Firtshia. The translation by Briggs being wrong, I have followed 
ra translation by Raverty in his English translation of the Tabakat-1-Násiri, p. 464, 
oetnote 7. & 

* In the Hi of Jamma of which a summary wótuld be found in Raverty's 
translation of the Tabdkati-Nasiri, Vijayarüja of Jammu is said to have helped 
Muhammad Ghori against the Chauhans. 

t Raverty, Tabakai-t-Nastrt, I, p 464. 

5 Briggs, T drikh-Firishia, I, p. 175. Firishta calls this the most authentic 
estimate. 

* Ibid, p. 176. 
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Hindus who, regardless of the past record of the Sultan, took him 
at his word, and falling into a holiday mood passed the night in 
merry-making. Early the next morning they had to taste the bitter 
[ruit of this hasty and imprudent relaxation and dilly-dallying. 

According to Muhammad Ufi;! who wrote his Jams-‘ul Hskayáat 
under Iltutmish and must therefore have known something of the 
actual events, the Ghori invader, with a view to preventing any 
possible suspicion of movement, kept a number of fires burning all 
the night where his army had encamped during the day, and marched 
off himself in another direction with the rest of his forces.? Then 
leaving the centre of his army, luggage, royal paraphernalia, and 
elephants several miles away, he divided the remaining part into 
four divisions, each of 10,000 archers and ordered them to attack 
the Hindus, right and left, front and rear, and retire pretending 
flight.? 

It was hardly daylight when these troops reached the Chauhan 
camp and delivered their first attack. Prthviraja was asleep,‘ 
the Ràjpüt soldiers were just moving out for their daily ablutions 
and other morning duties. Having thus been taken by surprise, 
the Rajpiits could not have escaped considerable losses, but they 
could still have drawn themselves up into fighting order if the well- 
thought strategy of Muhammad Ghori had not lured and drawn 
them out into an unsystematic and ill-advised pursuit. About 
three in the afternoon, when the Hindus had become thoroughly 
wearied, Muhammad Ghori led his final charge with the troops that 
he had hitherto held in reserve. | The Hindus were completely 
routed, losing about roo,000 men according to Hasan Nizami.* 
Govindaraja, the Raja of Delhi, was among the slain. TheSultan 


1 Briggs, T'ártkh-i- Firishia, I, p. y 2 ED, II, p. 200. 
: Raverty, Tabakat-£- Nàsiri, I, 
4 (i) Gatehyasamgare Skande Le A 
vyapaditas = Turuskaissa 4vanmrio yudhi 
(fraià fuf of Laksmidhara, Catalogue of MSS tn the Librar: 
of the India Office,.No. 1577). . 


(ii) The account of the Prikoirája-prabandka, though highly exaggerated.nc 
doubt, leads to the same conclusion. It begins with the words, ' Prthviraja had 
been asleep ten days... In the meantime the E Minister had the Suftan 
sent for’. (See the Puratanaprabandhasangraha, p 68.) 

E e ee to the Prabandhachintamant,  prthviraja was asep at the time 

fast. 

(iv) Firishta says that the Rajputs had passed the night in revelry. So 
Erea ior gee Ihe ineei the Oe nied Gat Ee regarded ai aa 

ea gh R I, p. 468, note 1; Térikh-t-Firishta, I, p. 176; Hammira- 
mahākävya, III, 58. 
$ ED, O, p. 215. 
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recoguized his head by the absence of the teeth that he had himself 
knocked out. Prthviràja, who must have joined the battle only 
very late, tried to escape on a horse, but was recognized, pursued 
and overtaken in the neighbourbood of Sarasvati.! 

Prthviràja's life, however, was spared for a while, and he was 
carried, not to Ghazna, as averred by some Hindu writers,? but to 
his own capital Ajmer which the Sultan captured after slaying 
thousands of its heroic defenders and reserving the rest for slavery.? 
‘The pillars and foundations’ of its temples were destroyed, and it 
was despoiled of the greater pari of the wealth accumulated in the 
days of its prosperity.4 Muhammad Ghori was equally successful 
in other directions too, for soon after the gieater part of Sapáda- 
laksa, including the forts of Hansi, Sarasvati, Samaud and Kohram 
fell into his hands with comparative case.’ 

According to the Prabandhacintamam, Muhammad Ghori had 
some intention of re-instating Prthviraja ‘on the throne of Ajmer, 
but had him beheaded instead when it was found that his picture- 
gallery contained paintings representing Muslim soldiers being 
killed by pigs? The statement is, no doubt, not wholly true. 
But that the Sultan had some intention of retaining Prthviràja 
as a vassal chief can be seen from a unique coin bearing the names 
of both Prthviraja and Muhammad bin Sām which was issued from 
the Delhi mint and has been noticed by Thomas in his ‘Chronicle 
of the Pathan kings of Delhi’? Such an issue could be possible only 
after Prthviraja had been defeated by the Muslims and agreed to 
rule as their subordinate 5 But Prthvirdja’s ‘ancient hatred was’, 
in the words of Hasan Nizàmi, the author of the Taju-i Ma-asir, 
‘deeply rooted and concealed in the bottom of his heart.'? He was 





1 Sarasvati can mean the neighbourhood of the Sarasvati river as suggested 
by Raverty But just two lines later, the Tabakái-i-Nàstri speaks of Sarasvati 
as a fort that surrendered to the Muslims — Firishta too speaks of it as a fort cap- 
tured by the Muslims soon after the battle of Tarain. Ibn Batuta puts it down as a 
place on the route from Abohar to Delhi So the place meant is most probably 
Sirsá of the Hissar District, Punjab, which we found actually mentioned as Sarasvati 
in the’ Karmachandravamsotktrianaka-kávya of Jayasoma 

2 Cf the Prihviraja-ràso, 66th semaya. 

3 Täju-l Ma-asir, ED, II, p. 215; De, Tabakat-s-Akbari, I, p. 39. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Raverty, Tabakat-i-Nasirf, I, p. 468; Tarikh-i-Fsrishia, I, p. 177. 

6 Pp. 117-118. 

7 Pp 17-18. 

8 That the Sultan was not then eager to take over the direct administration of 
Ajmer might be seen also from his making it over to Govinda on the death of his 
(Govinda’s) father Prthviraja. 

9 ED, IL, p. 215. 
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detected in an intrigue, the nature of which Hasan Nizàmi does not 
make clear, and was beheaded by the orders of the Sultan. 

Thus sadly and lamentably ended the life and career of “one of 
the strongest rulers of medieval India. The very city where he 
had reigned supreme, hailed by poets as a veritable incarnation 
of Ramta,? witnessed his fall and wept over it. That he had some 
excellent qualities is generally admitted. He was, by all accounts, 
handsome, brave, courageous, unequalled in the art of archery, and 
the very embodiment of chivalry. His victories over the Bhàdàna- 
kas, the Chandelas, Nagarjuna, Bhimadeva II of Gujarat, Muhammad 
Ghori in the first battle of Taràin, and probably also over the Gaha- 
davalas prove conclusively his greatness as.a general? And then, 
Prthviraja was no mere soldier. He was, in his time, also one of 
the foremost patrons of letters. His court was graced by the poet- 
historian Jayánaka, the writer of the Prihvirajavijaya,! Vidyapati 
Gauda,* vdgióvara Janardana,® Vi$varüpa, a poet who befriended 
Jayánaka, Prthvibhata, the royal bard,? who was proficient in 
traditional lore and has been identified by some writers with Chand 
Bardai, the author of the original Prthvtrdja-rdso,° and a host of 





1 Can this intrigue, be the originator of the story of that described as follows 
in the Pythvirdjaprabandha, a manuscript of which was copied out in 1471 A.D. 
but which was, according to Muni Jinavijaya, composed very much earlier:— 

‘The Sultin sat in the court in front of the place where they had housed 
Prthviraja (after his capture). This distressed him (the Raja). The Rájá's 
Prime Minister, who was a traitor but unknown as such to him, approached 
him and said, ‘My lord, what can be done? It was so destined.’ The Raja 
replied, ‘If thou givest me my bows and arrows, I shall kill the Sultan’ He 
assented and going to the Sultan asked him not to sit at his usual place. The 
Sultàn had a metal statue of himself put there. Then going to the Raja, the 
minister provided him with a bow. The Raja shot the arrow and the statute fell 
divided into two pieces. The Ràjà threw off the bow, saying, ‘The task has not 
been accomplished; somebody else has been killed.” Then the Sultán had the 
Raja thrown into a pit and pelted with stones.’ 

(Puratanaprabandhasangraha, p. 87 ) 
It is difficult to be sure about the amount of truth in this story of which versions 
even more exaggerated occur in the Prthvivadja-rdso, the Surjanacharsta, and the 
Atn-t-Akbari. 

2 Read the Pyihvirajavijaya, for instance, where he is throughout regarded as 
an incarnation of Ráma. 

3 The second battle of Tarāin might be regarded as a blot on his generalship. 
But as he was asleep at the time (see note 4, p. 69), it could be no good test. He 
could have taken part in the battle only towards the end when the situation had 
already got out of hand. j 

4 See PV, I, 31 and XII, 62 to the end. 


5 Kharataragachchhapafivali of Jinapala, p. 25. 
6 Ibid [ 7 PY,I 8 Ibid., XI, 13-14. 


p The first mention of Chand Baradai, however, that.we have till now found is 
in the account of Prthvirdja in the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha (copied V. 1528), 


—— 
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lesser luminaries whose names have not come down to us but who 
received due recognition and were occasionally called into confer- 
ences by Padmanabha, the minister in charge of Pandits and poets.! 

But with all his virtues, Prthviraja had faults serious enough 
to deny him a place among the greatest rulers of India. He lacked 
foresight; he had not also statesmanship enough to see that the 
times had changed, and policies required to be either entirely 
discarded or to be adapted to the changing circumstances of the 
day. He seems to have prided himself on being a digutjayin, on 
perhaps having followed, in their entirety, the instructions of his 
uncle Vigraharaja IV who had in his well-known Siwalik Pillar 
prasasts exhorted his descendants not to be backward in making 
themselves the masters of the whole of India.2 He never realized 
that with the Ghoris hammering at the gates of his northern frontier, 
a thorough pursuit of this policy could not be anything but suicidal. 
Instead of making new friends and presenting a united front to the 
Muslim invaders by organizing a friendly confederacy of which he 
could have been, by virtue of his position, one of the most prominent 
members, he made enemies on all sides by his raids on Jejákabhukti, 
Kanauj, and the empire of Gujarat. The attacks brought him fame 
and wealth, but they also brought him the ill-will of his neighbours; 
consequently, when he was defeated in the second battle of TTaràin, 
not a single ruler came forward to support the tottering empire of 


" Sapadalaksa. Even standing alone Bhimadeva II of Gujarat and 


Prthviraja III had, respectively, been able to defeat Muhammad 
Ghori on two different occasions, at the batttle of Kàsahrada in 
1178 A.D. and at that of Tarain in 119x. United together, these 
could not have merely stemmed the tide of Muslim invasion, but 
also freed the northern Punjab of Muslim domination. But the 
pony of the digitjayin Prthvirüja and the advice tendered to him 

y his counsellors when the Muslims invaded India in 1178 A.D. 
had, as pointed out already, so far estranged the Chaulukyas that 
acting exactly like Prthviraja of fifteen years earlier, they did 
not make the slightest move against the Muslims until the power 
of the Chauháns of Sapddalaksa had been completely destroyed. If 
traditional accóunts be believed and there is no cogent reason 
for not doing so, Prthviraja’s policy towards the Gáhadavülas had 
been equally bad, and Jayachandra, as pointed out above, rejoiced 





! PV, XII, 58. Among occasional visitors to his court might be mentioned 
also the learned Jinapati Süri of the Kharataragachchha who got a jayapaira from 
bim by defeating one Padmaprabha in discussion. 

2 Asmabhsh karadam vyadhayi Hisavad-Vindhyantarálasi bhuvak | 

Sesasvikaranaya masin bhavatamudyogasinyam manah 1 
(Siwalik Pillar inscription, 3, V, 2) 
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instead of grieving when he heard of the Chauhan ruler’s defeat 
and death atthe bands of the Muslims. 

Prthvirája was not, we fear, also without a large share of 
good-natured indolence. He could be active when He chose, as 
active perhaps as the Mughal Emperor Humáytmn who, within the 
course of a few months, conquered’ the greater part of the empire 
of Gujarat. But he could also be equally lazy. We have already 
criticized his conduct subsequent to the first battle of Tarain. His 
conduct in the second battle was even worse. He under-estimated 
the strength of his opponents, and believed, like a novice, the 
words of Muhammad Ghori, without keeping in view what the Sultan 
had done at Uchchh and Lahoreà He was not inexperienced in 
the line of night-attacks, for he had himself led one against Dhara- 
varsa Paramára. So he should have remained on the look-out 
-for some such action on the part of an enemy, ruthless and deter- 
mined, and as skilful as himself. But he passed instead the whole 
night in revelry, and was fast asleep, perhaps, sleeping off the 
effects of a night’s waking and Saturnalia. Such conduct on the 
part of a general, however strong or able he might be, and that too 
on the eve of an important engagement, deserved the loss of an 
empire and all the power that he had. ‘The earth is to be enjoyed 
by the heroic and the ever-wakeful', state the writers on Indian 

olitics, and the behaviour that preceded the second battle of 

'aráin was neither that of a hero nor of a great general, awake to 
ali the possibilities and probabilities of warfare, but that of a 
novice in the part of finesse and a common reveller who ‘with his 
intellectual faculties clouded with the vice of sleep was’, states 
Laksmidhara, ‘killed in the engagement because he was (as good 
as) dead though alive '.* 








1 See the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, pp. 86 and 89. 

2 At Uchchh he had the ruler poisoned by his queen. He put the Ghaznavite 
Kursray Malik,in prison after promising him,a safe conduct. (See the Tabakāt-i- 
Nasiri, I, pp. 455-457.) 

3 See above, footnote 4, p.:69. 


PATANJALI AND HIS RELATION TO SOME AUTHORS 
AND WORKS 


By K. MADHAVA KRISHNA SARMA 


I, PARAMARTHASARA OF SHSANAGA 


The Paramarthasdra of Sesanága, otherwise called the Adhara- 
karik4s and the Arydpaficasiti, is a work pertaining to a SeSvara 
(Vaisnava) and Idealistic type of Sàmkhya philosophy, which is 
found treated in the Mahabharata, Manusamhita and the Puranas, 
and which is divided from the Advaita of later times only by a faint 
line. The exact date of the work is unknown, but there ig no doubt 
that it is very ancient. Similarities of both thought and language 
between this and the Gaudapádakarikà suggest that the latter owes 
| much to the former. 

There are many editions! of the work. There is also an English 
translation by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. The Paramarthasdra of 
Abhinava is a Saiva adaptation of Sesanàga's work. Dr. Barnett’s? 
view that the former, i.e. the Saiva work, is the original of the 
latter is not correct. The adaptation has been published with dn 
English translation by Dr. Barnett. 

Tradition has often'been the bane of ancient Indian history. 
It makes even modern scholars sometimes disregard historical and 
literary evidence. For instance, there is a good deal of difference 
both in thought and language between Mandana and Suresvara. 
The language of the former is clearly of an earlier stratum. Ue 
is a votary of not only the Brahmadvaita but also of the Sabdadvaita 
of Bhartrhari, and has written separate works on these. But 
the language of Sure$vara is definitely of a later stratum, and 
he does not evince any interest in Bhartrhari’s philosophy. Yet 
much ink has been spilt by some over the problem of their 
identity without taking this evidence into consideration. Attempts 
have been made to identify both on the basis of an unhistorical 
tradition, which was concocted to make Sathkara a unique hero who 

1 Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 12; Pandit, Vol. V; by Pattisapu Venka- 
tesvarudu, in Telugu script, 1907; by S. $8. Suryanarayana Sastri, with translation, 
Karnataka Publishing House, Bombay. 

2 See J.R. A.S., 1910, pp. 707 seq. 

3 See J. C. Chatterji, Kashmir Saivaism, pp. 12-14; S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, 
New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, pp. 37 seq. and Introduction to his edition. 
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vanquished in debate such' great thinkers as Kumarila and Mandana. 
On the other side, Madhvas believe that Vyasa gave darSana to 
Anandatirtha! It is high time that scholars relegated all this sort 
of stuff to the realm of mythology when it is not substantiated by 
historical evidence. 

A similar tradition has gathered round.the great Pataiijalt, 
the author of the Mahabhasya. It makes him the author of several 
other works also, namely, the Vogasütra, the Caraka, the Nidana- 
sūtra, the Chandahsütra and the Paramàrthasára. I am here 
concerned only with the last two of these. 

As observed already, the philosophy expounded in the Para- 
márthasüra of Sesanága is very akin to Advaitic Idealism, The 
Maya doctrine is here accepted, and the world is considered an 
illusion. There might be minor differences, but they do not alter 
its fundamentals. Itis, however, greatly different from the Realistic 
and Atheistic system of I$varakrsna. For instance, compare— 

TEATS Tt TAT qme TET | 
S fefc ed fafai orgy 1 

Scholars who attribute the work to Patafijali, the grammarian, 
have not taken into consideration the evidence of the Mahabhasya 
on the problem. I propose to do it here. 3 

There is no evidence in the Mahabhasya for Patafijali’s having 
held the view which is contained in the Paranmiarthasara. , Nowhere 
does Patafijali speak of the world as illusion, though there could 
have been many occasions for it. On the other hand, he appears to 
be a Realist, a Satkdryavadin. There is ample évidence for this. 
In P à he gives us his view of matter. To him it is either 
Kigasthantiya or Pravadhanttya. In either case he turns out to be 
only a Satkaéryavadin and not an Anirvacaniyatavidin. Says 
he there: 


wrwarata ard w fread |? 


Although Patafijali here gives us a two-fold view of his Realism, 
a closer examination reveals that he is more inclined towards Pra- 





1 Paramarthasara, verse 22. 3 Kielhorn's ed., Vol. I, p. 7. 
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vahanityata than Kiitasthanityata. This is evident from the follow- 
ing where he speaks of the perpetual changes of the Bhavas:— 

wate writs wafer GENEI MANETEN: | 
matai qureranrcrers wen ait wufafa carats ade) nefa: 
wf fra) wete aalan ggih | ade at aAa 
afdagqanita a gee) aad wd! 


This Realistic conception of matter can hardly fit in with the 
Idealism of the Paramarthasara. Patafijali uses the term ‘Atman’ 
simply to meau ‘Dravya’. He does not use it in its metaphysical, 
ie., Advaitic sense. Compare— 


wulswand men) sel gadaa wate, wafet whan 


fexganfata o* 

At another place he paR of two Atmans, the Antarātman and 
the Sariritman. Here the term is not used in the Advaitic 
sense : 


RISA «WTA OTT med etfs DD WICIXTNST 


qaqa agafa AU aa waif Tarun Tags gafa | ” 


It is impossible to believe that the author of the Paramarthasara 
used this term in the above sense. It occurs several times in that 
work (Paramárthasára), but always in the Absolutistic sense. 

Such non-existent things as the sex of the inanimate are com- 
pared by Patafijali to mirage and Gandharvanagara : 

fern som | 

wem TCIM xui we CENA fay wem GA) AAEM | 
Tae | amefa wat wren wf sow am ef | 

sepia wet 

wur minan exalt quen www co street qweaparuwncuüs 
ITER | t 

Here the sex of Khatva, Vrksa, etc., which is non-existent, is 
compared to mirage. Patafijali does not compare the world to it. 


But in the verse quoted above, the Paramarthasira does. The 
difference in view is striking. "There. is also another point to be 
ee A n aE CR REC 


1 Panini 4. I. 3. 2 Panini I. I. 1. 
3 Ibid., 3. 1, 87. * Ibid, 4. 1. 3. 
3 
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considered. The Paramárthasára begins with an invocation to 


Visnu. Sesandga’s allegiance to some form of Vaisnava faith is 
obvious throughout the work. The Mahàbhásya, however, does not 
invoke any deity, nor is there anywhere in it allegiance shown to a 
particular deity or faith. That the use of ‘Atha’ at the beginning 
IS, according to commentators, for Mangala is quite a different 
matter. A good deal more of internal evidence of this kind can be 
adduced against the identity of the authors of the Mahàbhàsya and 
the Paramarthasdra;, but I think what I have given here is 
sufficient to prove the difference. We shall now take up an 
important piece of external evidence. 

It is well known that Bhartrhari wrote his great work, the 
Vakyapadiya, to elaborate the philosophic portions of the Maha- 
bhà He is one of the greatest Advaitic thinkers. It is a sad 
fact that our historians of Indian philosophy have failed to note 
this. Heis one who gave a definitely Idealistic turn to grammatical 
speculations. ‘The whole of the first part of his work, namely, the 
Brahmakánda, is especially concerned with this. The commentary 
on this, published from Benares, is by the author himself. In the 
commentary sometimes he refers to earlier authorities. Speaking 
of Monism he says:— 


xi Qat a afer geet at 4 Wwe 


min aa xum faafafa vafa p! 


Vrsabhadeva? in his commentary on this points out that this 
couplet belongs to Sastitantra. Here it is for the first time that a 
couplet containing the philosophy of Sastitantra in a nut-shell is 
made known to scholars. There has been speculation regarding 
this ancient Sámkhya philosophy, but no writer has hitherto taken 
note of this citation. From this it is evident that there was a 
work either of the name of Sastitantra (this 1s very probable) or 


1 I.8. 
2 Adyar Library Transcript (38. 9 20), p. 95° 


tierra agaa A were R Sa A agga 
qq curet arafa ameta a 


* See Keith, Sarbkhya System, p. 69. Keith disagreeing with Garbe, suggests 
that Sastitantra was not a special work but ‘a term for the Samkhya philosophy 
as a system of sixty principles’ M. Hiriyanna in the Journal of Orsental Research, 
1029, pp. 107 seg., gives some useful information The couplet brought to light here 
proves that there was a work on this Sastitantra philosophy. On Sàmkhyakariküs 
of I$varakrgna see Tilak, Vedic Chronology and Vedatga Jyotisa, pp 10g seg.; S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri, Introduction to Samkhyakarika, Madras University (1935) 

3» 
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pertaining to the system of philosophy perhaps known as such, and 
that the philosophy which it expounded was of a Monistic type, very 
akin to that of the: Paramarthasara, but different from that of 
Isvarakrsna. The extent to which IS$varkrsna has modified the 
philosophy of Sastitantra in his condensation may also be guessed 
from this. We can even go a step further and point out the simi- 
larity between the quotation from the Sastitantra and the following 
from the Paramarthasara: 


fertraga xa nee We] TUT aR | 
ARTA mA Aa frag? 


This suggests that the latter (Paramarthasara) probably borrowed 
its ideas from the Sastitantra and is based on that. 

The question now confronting us is this: How is it that 
Bhartrhari, who strives to give an Idealistic turn to grammatical 
speculations and quotes from the Sastitantra, does not quote a single 
verse from the Paramarthasara? Bhartrhari is so much devoted 
to Patafijali that for those who have studied his Vakyapadiya 
closely, it is impossible to believe that he quietly ignored the philo- 
sophic work (Paramarthasdra) of his great author Patafijali while 
he strove to read philosophy into every line of the Mahàbhasya and 
quoted in support of his thesis from the works of others. How is'it 
that Helaraja, who often discourses on the nature of Avidyà, does not 
refer to this work? There have been many early critics (Sabara, for 
example) of Patafijali, the great grammarian; but none attributes the 
view contained in the Paramárthasára to him. It is only later 
‘wiiters who started the tradition that this was the work of the 
grammatian. Even among later writers there is one who has not 
erred. In his Laghusiddhàntamafijüsà Nāgeśa cites many verses 
from this, work, and these he ascribes to an author.called Sesanaga. 
He does not say that these are by Patafijali. The correct name of 
the author, therefore, seems to be Sesanaga and not Sesa or Adisesa. 
Sesa is'an abbreviation of Sesanàga, while Adigesa seems to be the 
name given by the tradition which identifies him with Patafijali, 
who is said to have been an incarnation of Visnu's serpent Sesa. 
From what has been said above, it will be clear that Patafijali, the 
author of the Mahabhasya, is not the author of the Paramarthasara. 





1 Verse 56. 
? See Chowkhamba ed, p. 259 The Laghusiddhántamaiijüsà is a great help 


to understand the Idealism of the Paramürthasára Vide the section Wiarde 


maafirerq | 
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A hitherto unknown commentary on the Paramarthasara 


In this connection I would like to draw the attention of scholars 

to an hitherto unknown commentary on. the Paramárthasàára of 

. The one that is now known is by Ràghav&handa yati. 

This is published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. In the Adyar 

Library there is a palm-leaf MS. (22. 0. 22) of this commentary in 

Grantha script. Here the commentary on verses 57, 64, 74—78, 8o, 

81, 83-86 is missing. A later hand fills up tbese gaps from a 

different commentary ‘The concluding portion and the colophon 

belong to this latter commentary. The colophon ascribes it to 
Svayarhpraká$a :— 


T Vafaa eia... o rnit freres yah y 
Unfortunately only bits used for filling up the gaps in the other 
commentary are available. It is not hitherto known to scholars 
that Svayampraküsa has written a commentary on this work. As 
oe I give here this newly discovered commentary on verse 

qi amaai freq aqua frefrcraffirre— 

wd Wafrarert rent father are | 
wae UNR AIAG E ve | 

Aaner frathwat fetta ate arent enfrpU Ara 
taa aeng wat aM Creme jawi v wed wrist fea 
frets Vd arf wap; ma ‘catafedtt aq’ afro we, 
Wd ome wq ‘mefiada waft’ af wow) ww A mat 
muife quo p 

One important point to be noted with regafd to this is that it has 
one additional verse in its text which is as follows: 

wan wife] Greet grat WW | 
eet GATT AIT | 


This verse, 76th according to this commentary, is not found in 
'the text commented upon by Raghavananda and published in the 
Trivandrum Series. ~The text of some of the verses commented 

n by Syayarmpraká$a contains variants to the text adopted by 
Raghavananda, Raghavananda’s commentary in this MS. contains 
better and correct variants to the Trivandrum edition. 





1 No, 12. 
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II. SABARA 


Some scholars who have had to deal with the date of Saba.a are 
not sure if he knew Patafijali. For instance, V. A. Ramaswarii 
Sastri in his Introduction to Tattvabindu! observes: 'He has not, 
however, mentioned Patafijali by name as he has done Panini and 
Katyayana’. This might suggest that Pataiijali was not known to 
Sabara; but there is enough evidence in the Sàbarabhásya on 
Autpattikasütra (Jaimini 1.1 5) to prove that the author was well 
acquainted with the Mahabhasya : 


ary wifey ces wp | 

ware utara? xfs Wife quasi we ati wea sted 
ararfefaficcranfatifa wer | wemefe anfa a aat | 

SAMS We | wa WT Tara |” 

These and similar other sentences would strike even a casual 
reader of the Sabarabhasya as repetition of Patafijali and no direct 
evidence is, in fact, needed to prove that Sabara knew the Maha- 


bhasya. This cannot be explained away as an accidental coin- 
cidence in language. There is also another evidence which places it 


beyond doubt that Sabara knew the Mahabhasyd. This has not been 
noted so far by those who doubt Sabara’s knowledge of Patafijali. 
In his Bhásya on "refe faasa ? Sabara says: 


It is Patafijali who says a qrafavertiaa xu 4 qarat EuN 
amni werd: saati Ward safn fafqaarnyd ERTA... l 


etc. in the Mahābhäsya on Panini 1. 2. 64. The Šābarabhāşya 
referred to above is a direct criticism of this Mahābhāsya. Sabara 
could not have cited the passage (alterations insignificant) from the 
Mahābhāsya and criticized it if he had not known the work. The 
conclusion: i5 therefore obvious that he knew the Mahabhasya. So, 
a 


1 P 21 
2 See Sabara on 1. x. 15. Compare with these the Mahabhisya:. ww Jfa w: 


we: (Kielhorn's ed., Vol I, p. 1). Wa" Amim | Sra wafer: wc Cae (p. I). 
fa wewpurerpewguuxfrrquwd Wy We (p. 1). xx f fewer, etc. (p. 7) 
warty wee) vw ow Sema (p. 18). 

8 1. 3. 33. 
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the absence of mention of Patañjali by Sabara cannot be taken as 
evidence that the latter did not know the former. 


III. PINGALANÁGA 


Another author who is sometimes identified! with Patafijali 
is Pingalanàga, the author of the Chandahsütra. The tradition, 
which says that Patafijali was an incarnation of Sesa the serpent 
and which sees the word Naga in the name of Pingalanéga, was 
perhaps responsible for this identification. ‘There is, however, not 
a bit.of evidence to support this identity. 'In his Bhàsya on r. rz. 5 
Sabara refers to Pihgalanága in connection with the Chandahéastra. 
But while criticizing the Mahabhasya he does not mention by name 
Patafijali who holds views which are not acceptable to him. In 
other words, he does not show so much regard to Patafijali as he 
does to Pingala, because the views held by the grammarian are against 
those of the Mimathsakas. This is the evidence that he regards 
the two as different. As between Patafijali and Pingala, undoubtedly 
Patafijali is earlier. Pitigala uses the symbolic method of notation 
(e.g. Vasu = 8) which, as evidence stands at present, was unknown 
to Patafijali. It cannot also be believed that the dry aphorisms 
of the work on metrics are by Patafijali whose Mahabhasya is 
unique in per nd and vigour. Moreover, if Patafijali and Pingala 
were one and the same author, the Chandahsütra could not fail 
to cover the metre of the following verse which Patafijali quotes 
in the Mahabhasya : 


«terrd miann aa gp rey met wa 


aed wrefat xrafu spore wares whga Y y 


Ihe metre of this verse is not defined in the Chandahsütra. 
I am therefore inclined to believe that Patafijali and Pingala were 
not the same, Pingala having flourished later than Patafijali when 
the above metre was not in vogue. 


IV. RAMAYANA 


In the Mahábhàásya on Panini r. 3. I and 3. 1. 67 Pataiijali 
quotes the following Slokapada : 


fa wir | 


1 See the Bhümikā to the edition of the Chandahsütra by Viswanatha Sastri, 
Calcutta, Sarhvat 193. 
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In the Ramayana! of Valmiki we have— 
wat Ta mA taat wear Ñ | 
Ufa sanae act nafi y 


From this some scholars? conclude that Patafijali knew the 
Ramayana in its present form and that he quotes from it. ‘This, 
however, is not correct. The verse, of which only a quarter is quoted 
by Patafijali, is quoted fully by Kasikà on Panini 2. 3.53. Herethe 
reading of the second half is (as evidenced by most MSS. of the 
work) as follows: 


TT TH AT AS awarwaarac | 


This is not the reading of the second half in the Ramayana. 
As a grammatical work, Kasika should be quoting from the same 
source as Patafijali. That source, however, cannot be the present 
Ramayana, as the reading of the second half of the verse there is 
quite different. It must be some other work which we do ‘not 
know at present. It is therefore wrong to assume on the basis of 
the citation in the Mahabhàsya that Patafijali knew the present 
Ramayana. Moreover, the Ramayana refers to the saying (ufa 
Saana aX aaaf) as a Laukika, ie. a popular one. This 
shows that it was already current in its days. Hence it must be 
from an earlier source. Such words as kapeya, etc. which occur 
in the Mahàbhàsya are no evidence that Patafijali knew the 
Ramayana in its present form. 

Postscript: In a MS. of it in the Anup Sanskrit Library 
Paramarthasara is attributed to Katyáyana. "This wrong association 
of Katyayana with the work has its origin probably in the wrong 
association of Patafijali with it. As already observed, the: true 
author is one Sesanaga. "That the name Sesanàga was in vogue in 
ancient India is proved by at least one more instance of its use. 
‘There is a MS. of Somákara's Jyotisabhàsya in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library. It is about three hundred years old. Here this work is 
ascribed to a Scsanága. 

In conclusion I should say that scholars will do well to study 
the Mahabhasya carefully before they rush to conclusions regard- 
ing the great Patafijali. 





1 Sundarakanda 34. 6 and Yuddhakanda 129 1. 
* See Introduction to the Nirnaya Sagar ed. of the Mahabhàsya (Navühnika), 


P» 12, footnote. 


MISCELLANEA 


A NOTE ON THE LAST YEARS OF ASOKA 


Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar apparently espouses the theory 
ropounded. by Prof. Hemachandra Raychaudhuri on page 304 of 
olstscal ee of India (4th ed.). Prof. Raychaudhuri contends 

that Asoka had given up the essive militarism of his forefathers 
and had evolved a policy of Dhathmavijaya which must have 
seriously impaired the military efficiency of His empire. It is, 
therefore, not at all suprising, says he, that the rois fJatneanis who 
succeeded to the imperial throne of Pataliputra proved unequal 
to the integrity of the mighty fabric reared by the genius of Chandra- 
gupta and Chanakya. e do not quite understand why A$oka's 
pacifist policy weakend the aggressive militarism of his forefathers 
and was thus in any way responsible for the downfall of the Mauryan 
empire. May Lin this connection draw the attention of scholars 
to what the late Rai Bahadur Ramapiasad Chanda has said in 
Archaeological Memoir, No. 30, p. 70: ' Aéoka's Dharmavijaya or 
the conquest of the world through Dharma is not a missionary 
movement, but a definite imperial policy—it is Mauryan imperialism 
perfectly pacified. The Maurya imperialism was, an upshot of the 
Achaemenan imperialism and Asoka built his policy on that basis.’ 
If we understand the late Rai Bahadur correctly, we have to admit 
that this Dharmavijaya perpetuated the friendly relations between 
the Mauryan and the Seleucid and other Hellenic houses from 
generation to generation. Personally I am of opinion that the 
Mauryan empire would have disappeared much earlier if Asoka 
had not launched upon this policy of Dharmavijaya. As the 
Mauryan dynasty lasted for six generations after Aśoka, we 
cannot understand how ASsoka’s pacifist policy weakened the Mauryan 
supremacy. Third in descent from Asoka is Sali$üka (206 B.C.) 
who is apparently so named after Seleucus and is Sophagasenos 
of Polybius." He also is represented to have revived the policy 
of Dharmavijaya and yet met Antiochus III quite alright on the 
north-west Indian frontier. The passage referring to this king 
runs as follows: ‘He (Antiochus III) crossed the Caucasus and 
descended into India; renewed his friendship with Sophagasenos, 
the King of the Indians; received mire elephants, until he had 150 
altogether, and having once more provisioned his troops, set out 
again personally with his army.’ This renewal of friendship, with the 
present of elephants reminds us of the classic meeting of Seleucus I 
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and Chandragupta on the Indian frontier, more than a century 
ago, which developed into an alliance bringing the two imperial 
families so intimately together. If the whole passage of Polybius 
is interpreted dispassionately it clearly shows that a relation of 
perfect antity and concord persisted between the Mauryan and 
Seleucid dynasties up till 206 B.C. in consequence of the Dharma- 
vijaya policy of Agoka and Salisüka (Sophagasenos). 


S. C. SIRCAR. 


KAUMUDIMAHOTSAVA 
III 


Assuming Vijjaka to be the author of the drama, we have now 
to find out to what part of the country and to which class she 
belonged. Both the internal and external evidence found on these 
points is meagre. We have seen above, how a poetess called 
Vijjakà assumed the sobriquet Sarasvati and rebuked Dandin for 
ignoring her. She has been called a Karnàti in the following 
verse of RajaSekhara, which is also found in Sükti-muktàvali, 
Subháshita-hárávali and Saragadhara-paddhati. It runs as 
follows :— 

Sarasvat = iva Karnati Vijayanka jayaty = asau| 
ya Vaidarbha-giram vasah Kalidasad = anantaram y 


In these lines the learned woman who was like Sarasvati is 
said to belong to Karnàta and is described as the abode of the 
Vaidarbhi diction since the time of Kalidasa. 

The following lines may be taken as giving a further indication 

of her identity. 
Eko bhün = nalinàt = tata$ = cha pulinad = valmikatas =c- 
&paras = te sarve kavayo bhavanti guravas = tebhyó namas- 
kurmahe| Arvàtico yadi gadyapadya-racanaié = cetaé = camat- 
kurvate tesàm  mürdhni dadàmi vamacatanam Karnata-raja- 
priya | 

Here the composer of this poem is replete with self-praise, 
and she describes herself as-the beloved of the king of Karnata. 
In one Nerur copper-plate grant we have the name of a queen 
called Vijayabhattàrikà, the wife of Chandraditya, eldest son of 
Pulakesin II, the conqueror of Harsavardhana and brother of Vikra- 
máditya I. It runs thus: ‘ParaméSvaratam = a-nivárita-Vikra- 
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madityah, Tasyajyestha-bhratuh $ri-Candráditya-prthivivallabha- 
maharajasya priyamahisi Vijayabhattarikay’ In a Kocre grant 
again this queen-consort of the Maharajadhiraja Candraditya is 
described as Boddt-podht which has probably to be corrected into 
Bodhi-podit and taken to mean ‘Alligator of intelligence or 
wisdom’. 

So this learned Queen of Karnàta seems to be in all possibility 
the Vijjakà of our drama who indulged in that light pleasantrv in 
referring to the description of Sarasvati by Dandin. 

It is therefore no wonder if she has skilfully given herself the 
first and foremost place in the verse: 


Jayati prathamam Vijaya jayanti devéh svayam Mahádévahi 
$rimantaü bhagavantav = Anta-Nár&yanaü jayatah | 
Act IV, verse 19. 


Of course, Vijavà must here primarily mean the goddess Vijaya 
who ushers in the festivity of the Sarat or Autumnal season. This 
point we have dwelt upon in one of our previous notes. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that this verse is impregnated with double 
entandre. It is, therefore, natural that she should push her name 
forward in the list of the gods comprised in the verse. But there 
is, perhaps, a second trace of her autobiography contained in the 
third stanza of the drama which reads as follows:— 


Krsnas$áràm katüksena krsivala-kisorika | 
karóty = esd kar-ágrena karné kalama-mafijarim | 


This verse also has two senses. According to the first, a peasant maid 
is referred to with glances resembling those of a black antelope and 
decorating her ears with corn sprouts with her fingers. This meaning 
is clear enough. But perhaps we shall not be wrong if we think 
that this stanza is susceptible of another sense also. The words 
harné kalama-mafijarim are important in this connection, because 
they refer by implication to some writer who was in the habit of 
resting his or her pen’ behind the ear With the finger as many of the 
modern writers do. If our surmise is not a far-fetched one, probably 
hrsivala-kifórtkà must be interpreted to give a second sense also. 
This is not impossible if 'Krsivala' is taken as the name of her 
father. As a matter of fact the name is found in Mahabharata. 
Nothing is known of the native place of Vijayabhattárikü, queen- 
consort of Candraditya. It may be that she belonged to Eastern 
India and was married to a prince of a Chálukya family somewhere | 
_ in the Deccan. 

May we further conjecture that she composed this drama in 
North India at Pataliputra before her marriage, when Kalyána- 
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varman was reinstated on the throne. Vij ayabhattarika belongs 
to about the middle of the seventh century A.D. and to me it appears 
that the politicat scene portrayed in the drama pertains to that 
epoch. The Licchavis were still in existence about that time and 
even later as the Nepal Inscriptions published by Bhagavanlal 
Indrajit clearly show. ` 
SAKUNTALA RAO SASTRI. 


BALA VERSUS PUSHYAMITRA 


In my short flote on Krta (Above, Voi. IX, pp. 186-87), I drew 
the attention of the scholars to the Maukhars Inscriptions (E.1., 
Vol. XXIII, pp. 42 & ff.), published by Prof. A. S. Altekar. Al- 
though he is a Sanskrit ends of great repute, he has unfortunately 
fallen into a blunder in regard to the translation of those inscriptions. 
Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, the Editor, had therefore to correct it. 
'According to the text' says the latter ‘Mokharéh and Srt-maha- 
senapatéh would refer to each of the tliree brothers and not to their 
father Bala. Since all the three bear the title of M. aha-senapats, itis 
to be presumed that it was meant to be only:a title of nobility as in 
the inscriptions of the southern Ikhv&ku rulers’ (Z bid., p. 52, n. 8). 
We wish, this correction had been pointed out to Prof. Altekar by 
Dr. Chakravati so that he would have been able to give the correct 
translation himself with thanks. As it is, he makes Bala, the head 
of the family, the Mahdsénapati. ‘Sénapats, the title by which 
Pushyamitra, the founder of the Sutiga dynasty, was known even 
-to posterity, is a humbler title than the one given to Bala in our 
records. Bala, therefore, may well have been more than a mere 
General.’ Yet curiously enough Prof. Altekar remarks that he 
(Bala) does not seem to have been an independent ruler, although 
Pushyamitra, who was a mere Sénapais, and not a Mahasénapats 
was anemperor. Will Prof. Altekar tell us how Bala stood against 
ius gp in point of political status? 
other blunder which is of an egregious character is traceable 
in the quotation on page 46 from ‘the Taittiriya-samhità (VII. 15) 
where we read qam wes, etc., I am atraid the text quoted here is 
murdered and slaughtered. Will Prof. Altekar or Dr. Chakravarti 
oblige us with the correct quotation of the text? 


S. C. SIRCAR. 


REVIEWS 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION (in plant perspective), 
by eee Prasanna Majumdar. Published by the author from 19 Ekdalia 
Place, Calcutta. Price not stated. Calcutta, 1938. Pp. vi+450. 


Dr. Girlja Prasanna Majumdar is well known to: Indologists for his valuable 
studies in ancient Indian Botany, viz. Vanaspats (1927) and Upavana-vinoda (1935). 
In the present work he has attempted a more ambitious task, that of indicating 
‘how far plants and plant-products have served as the basis of certain material 

of Indian civilization’. To illustrate the comprehensive plan of his under- 
te Cine: it will iffe to recapitulate the Topics trea in the present volume which 
is offered ‘as a sample of the kind of work’ capable of belng produced on the above 
lines. The preliminary chapter summarizing the contents of tbe first part of the 
Vanaspati, seeks to sum up with critical notices the widely scattered evidence re- 
garding the Hindu achievements in the domain of Botanical science. We learn 
how the Hindus who called the science by a special name (Vrksáyurveda or Bhaisaja- 
vidyd) were aquainted with the process of absorption, transport and assimila on 
of food materials by plants demonstrated by Hales in 1727 A.D. (p. 8) and that of 
circulation of the sap discovered by Harvey in the seventeenth century (p. 8). We 
also learn how Caraka anticipated Darwin's gemmules and Spencer's ids (p. 16) and 
the authors of the Brhat-samAita and the Sarngadhara hats forestalled Luther 
Burbank’s attempt to create new and marvellous botanical species (p. 17). In the 
contain ee the author has culled from standard anthologies (Sársgadhara- 
paddhat Saduktt-harnamrla, Subhasitavali and Subhastiarainákara) verses addressed 
to various trees and plants. The other chapters deal exhaustively with the topics 
severally entitled Food and Drinks, Dress, Toilet, Furniture, Conveyances, Trade 
and Commerce, Health and Hygiene, Hearth and Home, and lastly, Domestic Rites 
and Rituals. 

No praise is too high for the industry with which the author has collected his 
materials from the most varied sources including not only the works of Vedic and 


graphy, the Subject Index, the Index of Sanskrit and Prakrit technical terms 
with which this useful volume is brought to a close. 

We propose to make a few remarks. In case a new edition is called for, full 
use should be made of the valuable data comprised in the Sanskrit grammatical 
literature about which the author is almost complétely silent. A systematic study 
of the Paninian material is being published by Dr. V. S. Agravala in recent numbers 
of the Journal of the United Provinces Historical Soctely. The Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature of which the author has made the &cantiest use should also be fully utilized. 
Concrete illustrations from monuments should be used far more copiously than has 
been the case. The richness of this archa cal material is well illustrated by 
the recently published scholarly monograph of Mr. C. Sivaramamurti, Ámearavats 
Sculptures in the Madras Museum (Madras, 1942). Faulty editions and translations 
of texts like R. Shamasastri’s edition and translation of the Arthatdstva should be 
altogether discarded ‘in favour of ‘later authoritative publications. The old 
identifications of Suvamabhitmi with Burma (pp. 136, 151, etc.), of certain Safici 
sculptures ind Ajanta paintings as representations of ‘the expedition of Vijayasithha 
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from Bengal to Ceylon with a retinue of 1500 men’ (p. 152), of a panel of the Boro- 
budur stupa as recording ‘the story of the expedition of the Indian adventurers 
from Gujerat and coloaization of Java about the year 603 AD’ (p. r52) should 
be given up. The Bibliography also should be made more complete by the inclusion 
of such important papers as The History of Indian Costume from the first ceni 
A.D. to the beginning of the fourth century and Cosmetics and Coiffure in Ancient Indta 
by Dr. Moti Chandra (JISOA, 1940). Above all, a systematic attempt should be 
made to trace as far as possible the sequence of development as well as decline in 
respect of the subject-matter of the valume. 
U. N. GHOSHAL. 


VYASA-SMRITI (Vyavahāra Chapter), edited by Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, 
D.Phil. (Munich), D.Litt. (Paris). Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.L., 
Bharati Mahavidyelaya, . 


The book under review is a small volume of just 34 pages, containing 268 verses 
from Vyäāsa-Smrii. The verses are collected from later works which cite passages 
from earlier works in à very profuse way. In the field of Dharma Sásira, there are 
early Sara works, then the metrical Smríi works of a later stage and lastly the 
Digests. Only a few of the metrical Smri$ works are available at present, Manu, 
Vajfavalkya, etc. being the best known among them. Vydsa-Smytt must have been 
one of the many such metrical original Ssmris works, assigned to the Sages. Bot- 
the work is lost to us and all that we know about it is from the citations found in the 
Digests of the later days. : 

The large number of works found in the field of Dharma Sdastra proves that 
there was considerable activity among the thinkers of those days in defining and 
in interpreting Law. It may be that in most of the works, there is a good portion 
that is common. But that is the case with the vast literature on any subject even 
in modern times. It is not the case that every work: contains completely new 
material; nor is such the position in modern literature also. Just as in our times 
jurists consult the views of a large number of authortties when they have doubts 
on a point, in ancient times also, varibus jurists gave their own interpretation on 
the important points and they were consulted in all matters of difficulty. 

When legal literature expanded, Digests were prepared for easy reference and 
tor comparative studies, and as a consequence, people began to depend on such Digests 
and the original works themselves went out of currency. In a large number of 
cases, the original works are not now available and all that we know about them is 
confined to what information is available in the latter-day Di It is impossible 
to fully reconstruct the lost works. But it is possible to collect and arrange in an 
orderly form all the material available in the case of the individual works. The present 
work is an attempt-of that sort. It conthins only the citations available in the 
Vyavandra portion. Ancient Smrti works contained other subjects also like 
Terra, Tanika, Kalatnirnaya, and Prayascitta. The learned compiler has collected 
material op the various other portions of the Smriti, which if printed would run 
into volumes, as he says in his prefatory note to the collection. 7 

'Tüe material collected here is arranged under various headings beginning with 
Vyavaharabheda, nirncirnirgaya, etc. The present reviewer is at present 
engaged in examining a large number of latter-day Digests, of which there are only 
single copies. It would have been a great help if the compiler had given an index of 
quarter-verses so that others would find it easy to ascertain if a passage is already 
included in this collection. l 
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There is much scope for improvement in printing. In many cases vowel marks 
and'r' marks in combined letters have dropped out in printing as in ufaq (verse 9), 
ware (verse 32), we Ww! (verse 29), etc In a large number of cases, only half 
w and half x are given detached from the vertical stroke as in ean (verse 35), 
waq (verse 36), Ta (verse 53), etc. 

The compiler has given footnotes in which readings are considered, besides 
giving the sources and other points of interest But he has not added a note in 
cases like the faulty Anustup line in verse 83 (first line). There are cases where 
one is not sure whether it is a case of printing mistake or a case of scope for an im- 
proved reading, as in zwruwrfemq (verse 4) which can be improved into arnntery 
and *wwwrfwwm: (verse 88) which can be improved into wwrfew:. In printing 
it is always better to effect Sandhi between the first and second lines and between 
the third and fourth lines in a verse. I draw attention to the first half of verse II 
and the second half of verse 63. marara: for x wir! in the middle of a line 
(verse 10) must be an oversight. 

From two ges that are in prose, it is too much to assume that there was an 
original prose Ssnris, of which this is a later metrical adaptation (as is done by the 
editor) I know that there is a similar theory about the Manusmpis. Of the two 
prose passages the first (verse 6I) preserves the remnants of an original metre. 
Another possibility is that the work contained both prose and metrical passages. 
Further, one does not know what it is that could be called the Vyàsa-Smrit. As 
the editor himself has to admit, many of the passages seem to have taken from 
Puranas and not from a compact Smrti work. 

In the notes, tbe editor has gone into very minute details in a searching way. 
Thus even on the first verse, the editor raises a doubt about the plural number 
in the second word Wgwfcm:. He presumes that from its concord with the first 
word Wate: one may take the two words to be noun and qualifying adjective and 
guards against the mistake. The plural in afer: can be explained in two 
ways. vara: is given in the plural because there are three Pramanas, as given in 
the second verse. Similarly, heit is either ami or wa, and as such, there are 
two hetus and then there is Carita Thus there are three items and the plural is 
justified. Or perhaps the reading should be wwrrmwufkHi. After Carita in the 
first verse, one expects ftw in the third verse instead of wfxw, but this is a very 
small point. 

There are many publications that are hopelessly bad, impossible to improve, 
and in such cases, there is no meaning in pointing out defects But in a work of 
the kind now under review, the few small defects are pointed out only to show that 
even a fastidious critic could detect only very insignificant defects in jt. This is the 
attitude that Y have taken when I make the above observations. 

The selections had already appeared in the Geiger Commemoration Volume 
(1931) and in the Journal for Indology and Iranian Studies for 1932; and here there 
is a republication of the matter to make it available for persons who are not special- 
ists and who are not possibly acquainted with those publications. Perhaps an 

h translation would have been quite appropriate, so that persons who know 
Sanskrit only to a certain extent could have understood the text with the help of 
the English rendering. 

. "The standard of the editor is well reflected in the edition. Students of Dharma 
Sásira literature will surely regret his migration into philological regions, while 
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philologists ode P gius Being interested in both, I can only suggest 
that the editor would only expand his domain of scholarship to comprehend philology, 
without leaving off the Dharma Sastra and other regions, for which certainlv the 
editor has the needed capacity. 

'The other portions of the Dharma Sastra literature is as interesting as the V yava- 
kāra portion and it is to be hoped that the entire material collected from Vyasa 
would be made available for the use of students, instead of stopping with this small 
volume dealing with the Vyavahara part. 

'The publishers deserve to be congratulated on having started the Law Series 
with such ‘an important work, brought out by a scholar of Dr. Ghosh's reputation. 


C. KUNHAN RAJA. 


NALANDA AND ITS EPIGRAPHIC MATERIAL by Hirananda Sastri, M.A., 
M.O.L., D.Lit., Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 66, 1942. 


This Memoir deals particularly with the epigraphical material discovered 
at Nalanda since the excavations began in 1916. It also notices in general the 
sculptures recovered from tke site during the same period. It contains not so 
much a scholarly as an official and authentic account of the important plaques, 
the seals, and the sculptures which are carefully classified and chronologically 
atranged wherever possible. All interested in the study of the antiquities hitherto 
brought to light by the excavation work undertaken by the ent of 
Archaeology, may use the Memoir as a reliable book of reference. The introduc- 
tion fittingly presents an interesting historical account of Nalanda fiom the 


literary, epigraphic, and foreign sources. 
B. M. B. 


‘FURTHER LIGHT ON THE DATE OF VISNUPURI AND 
HIS BHAKTI-RATNÁVALI.': 


By G. V. DEVASTHALI 


In several MSS.! of Visnupuri’s (V ) Bhakti-ratnàvali (Bhr) 


we get the following couplets giving the date of its composition as 
Saka 1555 corresponding to the year 1633 of the Christian Era :— 


EA AE K ERIC ERCE ra Ws | 
T mae Aat GRY? gt d 
acaat wu atir aR | 

oo fenes feat afen MRTN » 8 I 


And when these couplets are found in MSS. known to be generally 
accurate there seems ordinarily no reason to doubt the authenticity 
of the statements contained in these coup'ets also. Iu fact one is 
inclined to attach more weight to these internal statements than 
to anything else which would form only a piece of external evidence. 
When Dr. Eggeling was thus confronted with such conflicting pieces 
3f evidence he felt extremely puzzled and was constrained to 
remark3: ‘There is some difficulty in reconciling the date of the work 
(Saka 1555, A.D. 1633-34, cf. Florent. MS.) with the date (Sarhvat 
1662, A.D. 1595) of the present MS., which as far as a goes, 
one would hardly take to be more modern." Evidently Dr. Eggeling 
for want of any direct and definite evidence was: not in a position 
to go beyond this state of doubt and arrive at sorne definite conclu- 
sion in this matter. He, therefore, like a true cataloguer, satisfied 
himself by noting down the discrepancy Dr others to resolve. 

It was felt even in the days of Dr. E, geling that the couplets 
recording the date of the composition of V's Bkr. were of doubtful 
authenticity But no definite statement to that effect could be 
made unless and until some strong piece of positive evidence was 
brought forward to prove the date of V and his Bhr. Attempts 
Ne l MAL AL 


i This was read at the twelfth session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference held at Benares in December 1943. 

3 Cf Catalogue of the India Office MSS., No. 3535; The Bhadkamkar 
collection of MSS. now ted in the Bombay Uni Library, Nos. 33.33 


and 38.1 described by me in my Descriptive Catalogue under Nos. 1390792; Velankat, 
Cat. of MSS. in the BBRAS Library, No. 1150, etc. 
3 Cf. Catalogue of the Ind‘; Office MSS., Part VI, p. 1272í. 
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have, therefore, been made to determine the date of V and his 
Bhr. on the strength of some independent grounds.1 

Thus it has beca shown that V must have lived much earlier 
than 1633 A.D., the year in which Nabhajs composed his Bhakta- 
mala. Reference has also been made to the Bengali version of the 
Bhr. which Laudiya Krsnadása is said to have composed in the 
fifteenth century A.D. A more definite piece of evidence is found 
in the metrical translation of the, Bhr. into the Assamese made by 
M ádhavadeva, the chief disciple of Sarkaradeva (c. A.D. 1449—.1569). 
This translation, we are told, was composed in the early part of the 
sixteenth century A.D. 

All these pieces of evidence make it quite clear that V’s Bhr. 
can't be as late as it has been declared to be in the couplets quoted 
above. It is thus proved beyond all doubt that there is some 
mistake in the couplets in question and that we must look to some 
other sources to supply us with evidence to enable us to fix the date 
of V's Bhr. and do so within as narrow limits as possible. For the 
authenticity of some of “hese pieces of evidence has been ques- 
tioned.? And even on granting the authenticity of these we 
can only say that V's Bhr. must have been composed before the 
fifteenth century A.D., so that we are still left in the dark regarding 
the uppermost limit to which this date can be pushed back. An 
attempt is, therefore, made in the following lines to put forth 
other pieces of evidence which, as will be presently seen, would 
go a long way to settle the problem with greater certainty and 
within narrower limits. 

A definite reference of an indubitable nature to V. as the author 
of the Bhr. is found in the Gawranga-gamoddesa (GG) which was 
composed by Kavi Karnapura (KK) in ‘sake rasárasamile manu- 
naroa yukte’. Dr. Eggeling * understands this expression to signify 
Saka 1466 corresponding to the year 1544 of the Christian Era, 
though the right date weld be Saka 1461 corresponding to 1539 
A.D. This error is evid sntly due to a wrong understanding of the 
first word in the above ‘expression, which he seems to have read as 
rasa instead of rasa. Even metrical considerations show that the 
word is to be read as rasá and not rasa. And the word rasa meaning 
the earth can be easily understood to signify one. KK may be 
said, therefore, to have composed his GG in 1539 A.D. Dr. De,‘ 





1 These have been very concisely summed up by B. K. Barua in New Indian 
Antiquary, Volume VI, No. 2, p. 39. 

3 See Dr. S. E. De, "The Say History of the Vaignava Faith and Movement 
in Bengal’, p. 24, note 1. 

? Cf. Catalogue of India Office MSS., No. 2510. 

* Cf. op. cù., p. 34, note 3. 
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on the other hand, prefers the variant ‘sake vasugrahamite manunaiva 
yukte’ and holds that the work was not written probably before 
1576 A.D. He admits that the authenticity of this date is rendered 
doubtful by the existence of a variant reading. But he further 
argues that the elaborate accounts of the various incarnations 
of Cattanya’s (C) disciples as associates of Kysna in the Vyndavana- 
ila only point to the extreme logical development of the Vaisnava 
theory of incarnation and that the idea of the work was suggested 
by Rupa Goswamin’s description of the Ganas of Krsna so that the 
date 1576 given by the majority of MSS. would appear to be more 
suitable for this alleged work of KK. Here, however, it must 
be remembered that so far as this work is concerned KK frankly 
admits! his indebtedness to several older works and duthors, which 
shows that he is not responsible for the so-called extremely logical 
development which had already found expression in the works of 
older writers like Svarspa. Nor does any ground seem to be left 
for the surmise that KK’s work was syggested by and based upon 
Ripa Gosvémin’s description of the gavas of Krsna. There seems 
then no ground left for rejecting the eaxlier date for the work of 
KK. And even if the later date is accepted as correct one may 
legitimately contend that the contents of the work in general are 
much older. 

I have not devoted so much space to this question here for 
nothing. Castanya (C), as we know, was born? at Navadvipa in 
February 1496 and passed away? in June-July 1533 A.D. This 
means tbat RK wrote his work only six years after the passing away 
of the great master; or that KK was almost a contemporary of C 
We are also told that KK had not only personally met with C, 
but had also received personal favour from him.* If thus KK was 
almost a contemporary of C, if he had personally come in contact 


L Cf. & farre: wearer Sea: | 
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with him, and if he had composed,his work only six years after the 
passing away of C would it not but be natural to conclude that the 
account of C as given by KK is undoubtedly authentic? It may 
readily be granted as sound principle to accept contemporary 
accounts as the most authentic of all, provided they do not come 
into conflict with other facts firmly established on strong positive 
grounds. Again even if we accept A.D. 1576 as the date of the 
composition of K K's GS still it would not bar once for all the possi- 
bility of KK being fully acquainted with the history and lite of C. 
And as will be pointed presently there are reasons to believe that 
KK took great pains to collect the material of his GG and try to 
make his account as complete and authentic as possible. Under 
these circumstances one can't brush off K K's GG as being unauthen- 
tic unless there are very strong positive grounds for doing so. 

But K K's claims to authenticity have actually been set aside 
by some scholars on some such grounds as follows:—(i) C's guru- 
parampara is traced by KK in his GG in a list which is suspiciously 
similar to the list given by Baladeva Vidydbhtisana, who belonged 
to the 18th century. (i) In his Cattanya-candrodaya (CC) KK 
makes no reference to Madhva or his ism; nor is Madhavapwri (M) 
referred to therein as a Madhva ascetic. (iii) No reference is 
made by KK to Madhva or his tsm even in his Cattanya-carita- 
amrta (CCA). (Gv) Cis distinctly stated to have entered the monastic 
order of the Advatia-vadins in KK's CC, Act V. v) Neither M 
nor Z$varafpuri (I) is mentioned in the list of succession of the Madhva 
High Priests prepared by Dr. Bhandarkar from original lists pro- 
cured from Miraj, Belgaum, and Poona. (vi) There can be no 
doubt that the list of Baladeva (B) was made up for the occasion 
from hearsay and imagination. (vii) As the time of some of these 
Màdhva Gurus is well known, the historical accuracy of KA’s 
and B's lists can be easily challenged. (vii) There is no direct 
claim for Madhva afüliatic.. in the authoritative works of Chaita- 
nyaism. 

All these arguments thus summarised have been put forth by 
Dr. De! to prove that C had nothing to do with Madhvaism in spite 
of the statements of KK to that effect. But if these arguments 
are valid to prove that much, they can also be rightly said to prove 
that AK’s account is all based on hearsay and imagination, and is, 
therefore, more ingenious than accurate. Let us, therefore, examine 
the validity of these arguments one by one. 

The first argument, to say the least, is only idle; for what 
conclusion can be drawn from the fact that the list given by an 





* Op. cit., p. 11f; and also notes 1, 2, and 3 on page II; and note I on page I3. 
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author of the sixteenth century is suspiciously similar to the one pre- 
pared by another author belonging to the eighteenth? The latter 
may have borrowed from the former, or both may have borrowed 
from some common source. But that is not to say that the lists are 
not genuine or authentic. On the contrary if KA has drawn upon 
some older source, this latter can't but be more contemporary 
with C, and, will, on that account, have to be accepted as being 
more authentic. The first of the above-mentioned arguments, 
therefore, does nothing to show that K K's account is only ingenious 
and hente not authentic. 

A careful perusal of KK’s introductory verses in his GG shows 
what care KK has taken to make his account as perfect as possible. 
His father, S4vànanda,! was one of the chief disciples OI associates 
of Cattanya. KK himself was initiated into Caitanyaism before 
he composed his GG.? Before composing the GG he had also seen 
all the older sddhus not only from Gauda, but also from Mathura 
and Udra. Nor did he rest satisfied wita the information thus orally 
obtained from the various elderly persons. He also looked into the 
works of older authors like Svartpa.* All this information given 
by KK himself regarding the way in whichihe tried to gather inform- 
ation for his work and also the way in which he set to work upon , 
the information thus gathered shows clearly that his account must 
have been very carefully and critically set forth by KK, and deserves, 
therefore, to be more authentic than anything else. 

The argument from silence of KK about Madhva and his 
ism in his earlier works is again inconclusive. If the date of the 
composition of the GG as understood above is right we shall have 
to admit GG as being earlier than the CC and the CCA which were 
composed in A.D. 15724 and 1542 respectively. But even if the 
GG is accepted as a work of a later date it is difficult to see the 








1 Cf. fg There rene ww | 
VG TOY WI UIEWTUD WET I 


Sivdnanda is regarded as occupying a high position among the disciples of 
Cattanya; see Murari, iv, 17, 6; Vrndavanaddsa, Antya v and x, etc.; cf. De, op. otb., 
P- 32, note L 


t Cf wer TNTS: AATRE | 


3 Cf. note I. 

4 The Cattanya-candrodaya is said to have been composed in A.D. 1572 at the 
command of Gajapati Pratipa-rudra of Orissa. But as this Pratapa-rudra is said 
to have died in 1540, the accuracy of the above date becomes questionable. And 
if, as is asserted by Dr. De, this Drama is quoted in the GG it will perhaps have 
to be admitted as the earlier work of KK. 

5 See De, of. cit., p. 33, note 2. 
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cogency of the argument. For silence about an idea in an earlier 
work can't invariably be accepted as falsifying a statement made 
by the same author regarding that idea in any of his subsequent 
works. ‘here might be some considerations, stylistic or otherwise, 
which might have prevented KK from referring to Madhva or his 
ism or even to M as being a Madhva. 

'The fourth argument is similarty based on & misunderstanding 
of the passage concerned. The passage on which that argument 
is based is as follows:— 


Sa otter RR E CCIREI RUE CHIMIE 
AALER WAT Aq Atay | 

at ws we fag qu wem wi ears 
tafata u af wust fags (CC, Act V, 21. 


The first half of this stanza;is the question put to C by Advata, 
and the former’s reply to the latter is contained in the last two 
lines. But does this passage really prove that C was,an Advaitin 
or even that he was against Madhvaism? If we read the passage 
more carefully we shall und that it shows C as being anything but 
an Advaitavadin. The question on the part of Advaita would 
itself be impossible and out of place if C were to be an Advaitavadin. 

C, on the contrary, must have been deadly opposed to the Advaita- 

vada; and hence it was that Advaita was struck to find C entering 
the turiya drama, i.e. samnydsa which is the most favourite of 

the Advaitavádins. This again need not be understood to mean 
that C really accepted the Advaitavada. What the statement 

tells is that C accepted the samnydsa aSrama. C was almost ready 

to start his own ism and hence it does stand to reason to argue that 

he accepted the Advaitaváda at this stage. That C was not looked 

upon as an Advaitavadin ic quite clear from the words of C himself. 

For he clearly asks Adv sta “kim u vayam hanta na advasttabhajah’ 

simply because there is some difference between him and us as 

regards rapa and liñga? Does this not show that C differed from the 

Advaitavadins both in point of x&fa as well as of nga, or that he 

was far from being Advastavádin himself ? 
Another passage! from the sanie work has been adduced by 
E cs to show that C was probably a Sankara. The passage runs 
as follows: 


fum ua far qun, A maen a Sut owner) È 
autre ua, faia nafa i naq [CC, Act VIII, opening passage.) 
——M————— ————————————————7 
| 1 Cf. op. cst., page II, note 3. l 
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This passage does show C’s dissatisfaction with the followers of 
Raémanuja and also those of Madhva. But one can't understand 
how it proves that C was satisfied with Advatiavada. This passage 
only shows C in a state of discontent as regards the state of Vaisna- 
vaism—both Raémdanuja as well as Madhva—obtaining in his early 
days which must have led C to follow his own way and found his 
own ism. In fact Cattanyatsm is so far removed from the Advatta- 
vada that it is really difficult to see how the former would spring 
out of the latter. Is not Caitanyaism nearer to Madhvatsm than to 
the Advastiavada? 

Similar is the case with the argument that the names of M 
and J do not occur in the list prepared by Dr. Bhandarkar. None 
can challenge the authenticity of the list given by Dr. Bhandarkar 

.who has prepared it on the strength of original lists from Miraj, 
Belgaum and Poona. But we must remember that the list gives 
us the names of the High Priests of the Madhva sect. Now can we 
reasonably say that there were no saints or teachers of the Mádliva 
sect besides those mentioned in Dr  Bhandarkar's list? Are 
we sure that Madhva himself had only one disciple? Will it be 
right or even reasonable to hold that nope whose names do not 
occur in the list can claim to be a Madkva? Evidently this list 
contains the names of only such among the successive chain of 
gurus and Sisyas of the Madhva sect as have had the good fortune 
to attain the position of a High Priest. There must have been 
hundreds of other Madhvas whose names for obvious reasons could 
not find their way into this list. Absence of the names in this list 
can't, therefore, be legitimately taken to prove that the persons 
holding these names did not belong to the sect at all. 

On comparing the guris-parampara given by KK with tbe list 
given by Dr. Bhandarkar we find that the first six names áre identical 
in both of them but for the fifth name which is Padmanabha in the 
former as against Aksobhyatiriha of the l^tter. This shows that KK 
is giving us a list which so far as the firs six names are concerned 
is historically authentic. Looking further down we see that the 
two lists part ways after Jayatirtha and part for good. For there- 
after we do not get any name that is common to both. The name 
Vidyánidhi though common to both the lists does not yet signify 
one and the same personality; for whereas he stands third from . 
d in the one, he stands only the fifth from him in the other. 

o argue, therefore, on the strength of the date of this Vidyanidhs 
as given by Dr. Bhandarkar would be far from right since such an 
argument would have to presume the identity of the two Vidya- 
nidhis which can't be easily conceded. Veda-Vydsatirtha is another 
name in Dr. Bhandarkar’s list which may uf dua be confounded 
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with KK's Vydasatirtha. But the very fact that did esha 
died in Saka 1481 goes against this identification: for yasatirtha 
of KK must have lived at least four generations before C. Another 
point disproving this identity is tne difference of the gurus of these 
two persons. Vedavydsativtha was a pupil of Raghittamatirtha, 
while V yasaüriha gives Brahmanyatirtha as the name of his preceptor. 
Vyasatirtha, a disciple of Brahmanyatirtha, of the Mddhva sect, is 
known to us as the author of several works such as the Bhedojjivana ! 
and the Tarka-tàndava.? And this Vydsatirtha, we are told, died in 
1339 A.D.* Again it ıs to be noted that KK speaks of Vyasatirtha 
as the author of a work called the Visnu-samhita.4 We are not 
so far aware of any such work from the pen of Vyásatiriha, though 
the Vtsnu-samhita is not totally unknown to us. We know that 
the Visnu-samhtia is quoted by Hemadri in his Catur-varga-cinta- 
mami. Now if this Visnu-samhità that is quoted by Hemadri be 
the work of Vyàásatirtha, this latter writer will have to be dated about 
the fourteenth century at the latest. A comparison of the two 
lists in question, therefore, «oes not supply us with any strong piece 
of evidence to reject the statements of KK as being historically 
unauthentic.: 

It has, however, beeu contended ® that C himself was a younger 
contemporary of V yasaráya (1478-1539); and that it, therefore, sounds 
rather strange that C should have prefetred to take orders from 
an Advaitin monk in or about 1509, when he ought to have known: 
that the illustrious Vydsaraya (the parama-guru of his parama-guru, 
according to the table of B)* was then alive and at the height of 
his power in the South. This contention, however, is evidently 
based on the identity of Vydsaraya with Vydsativtha. But as we 
have seen above Vydasatirtha endi. not have been alive in the days 
of C, there being a gulf of at least four generations separating the 
two. The very fact that Vydsatirtha is given as the name of the 








1 See Keith, Catalogue of Madia Office MSS., No. 6050. 

3 See Eggeling, Catalogue of India Office MSS., No. 2476. 
3 See Aufrecht, Cat. Catal , I, p. 593a. 

* Read: aredtwed fir ero firareifirerr | 


5 See Aufrecht, Cat Catal., p. 593a. 
6 Cf. Krishnamurti Sarma's article in Indian Culture, Vol IV, No. 4, 





430. 

T But it must be remembered that about two centuries before B, even KK has 
stated that Vyasatirtha ts the parama-puru of the parama-gure of Catianya. And 
X K's word can't be so easily brushed aside as being unauthentic from the very fact 
that he was not only a younger contemporary of Cattanya, but was himself a follower 
of Catianya and the son of one of the chief disciples of that great master. 
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parama-guru of the parama-guru of C shows clearly that he was 
not known to even K K asa contemporary of C. And KK as we have 
seen above is only a junior contemporary of C. We have, therefore, 
obviously to assume that Vydsatirtha, the parama-parama-guru of 
C, is different from Vyásaraya who is known to have lived between 
r478 and 1539 A.D., rather than put down the accounts given by 
KK and B as only imaginary and hence historically unauthentic. 

It may perhaps be true that B composed his list from hearsay 
and imagination. But one fails to understand how that proves 
the want of authenticity in the older works. Nor do we find any 
strong positive grounds to reject the authenticity of the account, as 
. given by KK. 

Want of any direct claim for Madhva affiliation in any of the 
authoritative texts of Cailanyaism can’t falsify the account given 
by KK. It has already been shown above that KK’s account is 
the earliest and must, on that account, be looked upon as being 
more authentic than any other accounts given by subsequent writers. 
It may even be argued that the so-c.lled authoritative histories 
of C's life are, by their very nature, labouring under the defect of 
being what we call Saámfradáyska. KK’ work from this point of 
view can be pronounced to be even more authentic since it is certainly 
less sémpradayska, if at all it can be called as such in the real sense 
of the term. 

It is accepted by all that the ultimate form that C gave to 
Vassnava Bhabts had nothing to do with Sartkara’s Advatta-vada. 
' It has. also been shown above that C was never looked upon as an 

advattavadin though he is described as having taken up the sam- 
nyasa diksà which is isfatama to the Advasiavadins. But it must be 
remembered that the samnydsa diksá and the Advatta-vada have not 
much to do with one another. The former is merely a sacrament 
while the latter is a form of belief, so that it is quite possible for a 
man to take up satinyása of any type -Xthout subscribing in prin- 
ciple to the Advastta-vada.* Again being initiated by an Advaita- 
vádit is no guarantee for the acceptance or the Advatia-vada by the 


— Ne D a 


1 It is noteworthy that before Krswadása produced his biography of Casiamya 
at the inspiration of the Gosvadmsins of Vrndavaga themselves, not much of them is 
recorded by Bengal writers; and they do not seem to have received as yet exclusive 
homage and ascendancy as the acknowledged law-givers of the faith It is also 
admitted that the views of the Goswamins of Vrndavana were different from the 
original ideas of the Bengal devotees and biographers. See Dr. De, of. căt, page 79. 

3 Cattanya's belonging to.a particular sect was only an outward form; and 
his very act of becoming a sant-nydsin itself made little difference to his religious 
consciousness. Cf. De, op. cit., p. 62 and note I. 
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initiated. Madhva himself was initiated by an Advatiavadim. Are 
we to recognize him as an Advaitavadin on that account ? Examples 
are not wanting where Advattavddins have become disciples of 
Dvaitins. Thus Vyasatiriha had many disciples -ftotn among Ad- 
vastins, notably his biographer Somandtha.. ‘Thus what we can 
at the most concede in this matter is that C formally was a Sankara 
samnydsin though he never subscribed to Samkara's Advaita-vàda. 
And if this can be said about C without any fear of contradiction 
in terms, can we nat say the same about M and J, the parama-guru 
and the guru of C? What is there to prevent us from assuming 
that they also formally belonged to one of these sects of Sanhbara > 
samnyasa, but did not subscribe to Sashara's Advatta-vdda? Does . 
this not show that they must have accepted some doctrine at least 
from non-advatta preceptors? "There is, therefore, nothing impro- 
bable or incompatible if M and I occur in the guru-paramparà 
traced down from Madhya. 

It may now be concedéi that there being no. strong positive 
ground for challenging the'authenticity of the accounts given by 
KK we should take his statements as being authentic, particularly 
because the statements are not sampradayika and also because they 
are made by a conteniporary after an elaborate investigation. 
It is no use arguing that they are not corroborated by any other 
writer. For it may be argued in reply that they are refuted neither. 
Is it ever likely that any statements which were purely imaginary 
and were unauthentic would have easily been accepted and allowed 
circulation, particularly within a few years after the passing away 
of C and among the staunch disciples of C himself? If KK’s 
statements were inaccurate and unauthentic we should have got some 
statements to that effect from some of the followers of C. But 
since no such statements are found out as yet we have to accept 
the authenticity of KK’s statements as they are.? 

. We are not here mugh concerned, however, with the ism to 
which C originally belon'ed. It is only the dpt eolit alle that 
1s important for our purposes here: for we find a clear reference in 
it to V as the author of the Bhy. Casting a glance at the gury- 
parampara we find that V’s name stands sixth from that of faya- 
Hriha who is definitely known to have passed away in 1268 A.D. 
We also see that he stands fourth or fifth from C the date of whose 
Passing away 1s known to be 1533 A.D. This should help us a good 
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1 On the contrary KK in no ambiguous terms has stated the sources from which 
he has derived his information; and nothing has as yet been done to show that these 
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deal in our attempts to fix the date of V within reasonably narrow 
limits without leaving much scope for doubt. In such calculations 
a period of twenty-five years is generally allowed for one generation. 
But taking into consideration the fact that here we are dealing with 
a line of gurus and Stsyas, and not of fathers and sons, a margin of 
about five or even more years on either side may reasonably be 
allowed. 
But before we come to the actual calculations we must deter- 
mine the exact position of V in the line as given by KK. For 
though there is no ambiguity regarding the reference to V as the 
author of the BA. yet there is some ambiguity regarding the exact 
position which V occupies in the list. As we read the stanzas! 
giving the list we find that V's name comes immediately after 
that of Jayadharma. Butin the very next line we find Purusottama 
mentioned as a disciple of Jayadharma. It would, therefore, appear 
that V is not a pupil of Jayadharma, or if at all he is a disctple of 
/ ayadharma he must have been a co-suudent of Purusottama. But 
rom the colophons to V's Bhr. we kno v that V was a disciple of 
Purusottama. Now whichever of these positions is accepted as 


1 Read: amarena Wi MATAT SNTWWT: |+ 
Wer factae VATA ST: l 
we fiat ercxfic afaa ima fee | 
quern gi frat nfegui aAa à 
ma fica wrartuor m ferui aqfaa: | 
fanfar: erui frc Crete: wg WW: t 
arque: gru Praia WWW: | 
Pafkage way ufiscarewt afer i 
aaua NAA WG GANTT: | 
aien frat wi frarifma 1 
»tetwgrafir egi fira ufana: | 
wer fra areata qais wafdm te 
ma fats Farag utn i 
teenaged ate eret AT | 


UTILIS WAAAY E 
—Eggeling, Cat. India Office MSS., No. 2510. 
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right it may not be far from the truth to say that V was not sepa- 
rated from Purusottama by a very long period. Again from the 
colophons + of the works of Vydsatirtha we know that he was a 
pupil of Brahmanyatirtha, while according to KK's list Purusottama 
appears to be the name of the guru of Vyasatiriha. If, therefore, 
there is any truth in the statement of KK we have to assume that 
Purusolilama and Brahmanyatirtha are only two names of one and 
the same person. And curiously enough such an assumption is 
warranted by the statement of KK himself; for in giving us the 
name of Vydsattrtha’s preceptor, KK uses the expression 'brah- 
manyah purusotamah’ and not merely ' burusottamah!. This, there- 
fore, is a clear indication of the fact that even KK knew Puru- 
sottama as Drahmanya Purusottama or that Brahmanya (or Brah- 
manyattrtha) was according to KK only another name of Purgssoftama. 
It is only in B's list that we find these two names given as signi- 
fying two different persons, Purusottama being the preceptor and 
Brahmanya the disciple. But B's evidence is evidently very late 
and as such weaker than the statements of KK. It may, therefore, 
be concluded that Purusottama and Brahmanyatirtha are the names 
of one and the same person, the preceptor of Vydsatirtha. But 
V, as we have seen already, is not far removed from Purusottama. 
Here, therefore, we have a circumstance which enables us to locate 
V somewhere about 1339 A.D. which is given as the date of the 
demise of Vydsatirtha, the disciple of Brahmanyatirtha alias Puru- 
sottama who is almost a contemporary of V. 

Calculations on the strength of the generations of preceptors 
separating V from /ayatirtha whose. death occurred in 1268 A.D. 
also gives us r388 A.D. approximately as the lowermost limit for 
V's date, so that V may reasonably be assumed to have lived not 
much before the beginning of the fourteenth century A.D. Cal- 
culating from the other end again we arrive at about 1433 A.D. 
as the lowest limit for V'. date.- These calculations, as already 
remarked above, can’t be accepted as being very rigid so that on 


1 Read: (i) tir Maradana teaiin fuii araf 
afri daratan: —Eggeling, op. ctt., No. 2476. 
_ , Gi) A similar colophon is found at the end of the Nyayamrita, a MS. of which 
ts found in the Bhagvatsinghii Collection of MSS. in the University Library, Bombay 


(No. 107). That this Vyása-yati is a Madhva is shown by the introductory verse 
of his Nyüáyámrta which runs as follows :— = 


Prae AAE EAT | 
wear gras qra finneg à 
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the strength of these pieces of information we have to conclude 
that broadly speaking V can't have lived much beyond 1425 A.D. 
or much earlier than about 1275 A.D. 

Having thus discussed the question regerding the date of V, 
let us now turn to the date of the composition of his Bar. Here 
again there seems to be no difficulty in accepting that V's Bhr. 
was composed sometime between 1300 and r400 A.D. But let 
us see if it is possible to fix this date within narrower limits still. 
Turning to the verses in which V records the date of the composi- 
tion of his Bhr. together with the author's own commentary we 
find that'in them V has given us not only the year but also the 
exact date by recording the month, the paksa, the tht and also 
the vára on which the work was completed. ‘This evidence is very 
important for our purposes since it affords solid grounds for further 
investigations, by trying to verify the statement regarding the 
date of the composition as contained in these couplets. "That the 
statement as we have it at present ir the couplets in question is 
not accurate is shown by the fact that *he second day of the dark 
half of the month of Phaálgwna in the year 1555 of the Saka era 
corresponds to the 6th of March, 1634 of, the Christian era which 
falls on Thursday! and not on Tuesday as itis stated by V. The 
question before us, therefore, is whether we can locate the mistake 
and whether it is possible to rectify it. As for the first part of the 
problem it may be said that looking to the way in which V has 
recorded the date in question the only possible source of inaccuracy 
lies in the expression recording the year; for there instead of nume- 
trical adjectives or numbers V, as is usual with all Samskrta writers, 
has used code words from which we have to call to mind the numbers 
they would signify and thus get the actual year. In such cases an 
alteration of even one syllable may cause a serious alteration and 
thus render the whole record inaccurate. And for careless scribes 
it is not very difficult to introduce such annoying and unwarranted 
alterations. Extreme similarity may also 5e found to be responsible 
for such inaccuracies. Very probably, therefore, in the present 
case also the mistake is to be located in the expression recording 
the year, ie. in 'mahayajfiasarapranasaSünkaguntie Sake’. We-can 
go still further in the light of the conclusion arrived at above regarding 
the probable limits for the date of V and say that the mistake 
lies in the word signifying the hundreds, ie. in the word prana. 
The remaining words are so clear that they do not seem to admit 
of any confusion. If thus there is no confusion regarding the 
remaining three figures, if they are accepted as being one, five, 





1 For this I am indebted to wt wat. 
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and five respectively, and if the confusion lies only in the figure 
in the hundred’s place let us see if it is possible to dispel the confusion 
and artive at the correct date. Here again on the strength of the 
conclusions arrived at above. we see that the only figure that can 
suit in the hundred’s place is two. For if any other figure, say 
one or-three, is placed there the year we shall have will be 1155 
or 1355 of the Saka era which would correspond to A.D. 1234 or 
1434 respectively. But as we have seen above V can't have lived 
much earlier than 1300 or much later than 1400. This then shows 
that the Saka year in which V composed his Bhr. can be obtained 
by putting the figure two only in the place of hundreds, if we are 
to have a date in keeping with the results arrived at above. That 
this might be the originally recorded year is also shown by 
orthographical considerations. The word signifying the figure in 
hundred’s place as we have it at present is prana. The original 
word very probably was ghrana which would signify two and which 
can very easily be confounded with the word prana owing to the 
extreme similarity betwee . these two words when written in the 
Devanagari script. These considerations, therefore, make it highly 
probable that V’s Bhr. was composed in 'mahàyajfiaSaraghrána- 
Sasanhagunite Sake’, i.e. xn Saka 1255 corresponding to A.D. 1334. 

'The inaccuracy of the date 1634 A.D. is again proved by the 
statement of V himself when he states that the work was com 
at Benares in the vicinity of Mahesa in the temple of Hari. For as 
Dr. Altekar has pointed out this temple which is obviously that of 
Padmanabha was pulled down by Sharqui rulers in the fifteenth 
century so that no work could have been composed in it in 1634 
A.D. This temple, as we are told by Dr. Altekar again, was built 
in 1295 A.D. which fact shows that there is nothing improbable 
in a work being composed in it in 1334 A.D.} 

And fortunately in the present case we are in possession of 
some definite grounds on vich to verify our conclusions, by seeing 
whether the second day «f the dark half of the month of Phalguna 
of Saka 1255 (the date arrived at above) falls on Tuesday as V has 
recorded it. Ifit does, then we should have no hesitation in accept- 
ing this as the right date of the composition of V's Bhr. I, there- 
fore, tried to calculate and see if the date given by V falls on Tuesday 
in Saka 1255, and calculating with the help of the tables given by 
Mr. V. B. Ketkar in his Indian and Foreign Chronology Y found 
that the date given corresponds to the 21st of February, 1334, which 
falls on Monday. Thinking, therefore, that perhaps more accurate 
calculations would show the day to be Tuesday (ie. the day as 


1 I am thankful to Dr. Altekar for this information. 
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stated by V) I referred the matter to Dr. K. L. Daftari of Nagpur 
who in reply wrote to me that we may get Tuesday on that parti- 
cular date by the northern way of naming the months, i.e. one day 
after the actual date that is obtained by our calculation. This 
explanatiori is quite applicable in the présent case since V composed 
his work at Benares, i.e. in Northern India. There should, there- 
fore, be no difficulty in accepting the-second day of ihe dark half 
of the month of Phalguna of Saka 1255 corresponding to ihe 22nd 
of February, 1334, as the actual date on which V finished hts Bhr. and 
the Kants-mala thereon. 

1 I take this ity of expressing my heartfelt thanks to the learned 


Doctor for the -readi with which he answered my query in his letter dated 
Mahal Nagpur, 18-11-43. 


AYODHYA IN ANCIENT INDIA !: 
By B. C. Law 


Ayodhya or Ayojjha or Ayudha is one of the seven holy places 

of the Hindus. Fa-Hien calls this town as 

Geographical position Sha-che and according to Ptolemy it is known 
as Sogeda. Its capital was Sujanakot or Safi- 

cankot, 34 miles north-west of Unao in Oudh on the river Sai in the 
Unao district. In Bráhmapa literature we find that SunahSepa 
speaks of this town as a village. According to the Vividhatirtha- 
kalpa t of the Jains, Ayodhya is also known as Vinita, Sàketa, 
Iksvakubhtimi, Ràmapuri and Koégala. It is the birth-place of 
Rsabha, Ajita, Abhinandana, Sumati, Ananta, and Acala. Seven 
Jain preceptots were born here. According to this Jain work, 
Ayodhya was 12 yojanas long and nine yojanas broad.5 ‘This town 
is situated on the banks of the Sarayü river, about 6 miles from the 
Fyzabad Railway Station. It is also a sact'td place of the Vaisnavas. 
Sarayü or Sarabhü" of Pali literature is the Ghagra or Gogra 
in Oudh. According to the Vividhatirthakalpa, the river Ghar- 
gharadaha meets with the Sarayü and is known by the name of 
Svargadvàra. This river rises in the mountains of Kumayun and 
after its junction with the Kali nadi, it is called the Sarayü, the 
Ghagré or the Dura. According to the Mahabharata,’ the Sarayü 
issues from the Manasasarovara. The Son and the Sarayü? joined 
the Ganges near Singhee, 8 miles east of Chapra in Saran, between 
Singhee and Harji-chupra, two villages on both sides of the Ganges, 
about 2 miles to the east of Cherund and 8 miles to the east of Chapra. 
According to Alberuni, Ayodhya is situated about 150 miles south- 


1 Published ın the Journal of the Ganganath Jhu Research Inshiute. 

2 Ayodhya Mathura Maya Kasi Kafici Avastika Puri Dváaravali casva. saptaita 
mokşadāytkāh. 

3 Aitareya Brühmana, VII, 3. 1f.; Sankhayana Srauta Sülra, XV, 17-25. Cf. 
J.R.A.S., 1917, p. 52 note. 

45 Vividhatirthakalpa, p. 24. 

96 Ramayana, Balakanda, Ch. 24. 

7 Vinaya, II, 237; Angidttara Ntkaya, IV, 101, Samyulia, II, 135; Udána, V, 5. 
The Aciravati was its tributary. 

8 Anusdsanaparoa, Ch. 155. The Sarayfi is mentioned among other rivers: 
Rahasyám Satakumbhat ca Sarayāñŭ ca tathaiva ca Carmanvatim Veiravatim Hasti- 
somam disam tatha. (Mbh., Bangavasi Ed., p. 821, 19). 

? Cf. Ramayana, p. 47, VS. 3-5, where we read that Rama visited the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Saray. 
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east from Kanauj. In the Buddhist period, KoSala was divided into 
Uttara-Ko$ala (northern Ko$ala) and  Daksina-Ko$ala (southern 
Koáala), the Sarayü being the dividing line between the two pro- 
vinces. The capital of the Southern Kosala was Ayodhya on the 
Sarayü. According to the Ràmàyana,! the river Syandika or Sai 

between the Gumti and the Ganges formed the southern boundary 
of KoSala. 

Rhys Davids points out that Ayodhya had sunk to the level of 
an unimportant town in Buddha's time.* Some think that Ayodhya 
and Sáketa were identical but Rhys Davids says that both the 
cities existed in Buddha's time. 'They were possibly adjoining 
cities’ like London and Westminster. Ayodhya seems to have 
been the earliest capital and Sàketa the next.? According to the 
Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, it was 5,000 li in circuit. The 
Ràmáyana tells us that Ramacandra walked south from Ayodhya 
to Paficavati. After killing Ravana, Rama is said to have proceeded 
to Kiskindhyà and thence to Ayodhya.‘ Ayodhya is described in 
the Ramayana as being si.uated on the banks of the river Sarayü 
in the land of Koéala which was a big janapada or country and the 
' well-known town of Ayc lhya was cin in it. Manu, the pro- 
genitor of man, is said fo have built Ayodhyà which was 12 yojanas 
in extent and 3 yojanas in breadth. According to the Ramayana, 
it took four days and nights to cover the distance between Ayodhya 
and Videha at normal speed; swiftly moving envoys could cover the 
. distance in three days. At a distance of one kroáa (2 miles) from the 
capital city of Ayodhya, was situated Nandigrama where Bharata 
ruled over the people of Ayodhya during Rama’s exile. The 
Ramayana further points out that three days and three nights 
were generally taken for swiftly flying messengers to reach Mathura 
from Ayodhyà. Ràma's palace was half a yojana distant from 
the bank of the Sarayü.* 

The Chinese pilgrim, &4-Hien, who visited Ayodhya in the 5th 

, century A.D., saw the Buddhists and the Brüh- 

Chinese pilgrime’ manas not in good terms. He also saw a tope 
there where the four Buddhas walked and sat.? 

Another Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, who visited India in the 
7th century A.D., after travelling more than 600 li and crossing 


1 I, Chs. 49-50. 


Jo. 
5 Rāmāyana (Bangavasi Ed.) 1466, 1. 
9 Legge, Travels of Fa-Hien, pp. 54-5-" 
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the Ganges to the south, reached the Ayudha or Ayodhyà country. 
According to him, Ayodhya was the temporary residence of Asatiga 
and Vasubandhu. He says that Ayudha is Saketa, i.e., Ayodhya. 
The country yielded good crops, was luxuriant in fruit and flower 
and had a genial climate. e people had agreeable ways, were 
fond of good work and devoted to practical learning. ‘There were 
more than roo Buddhist monasteries and more than 3000 Brethren 
who were students of Mahüyàna and Hinayüna. "There were 10 
deva temples and the non-Buddhists were few in number. Within 
the capital was the old monastery in which Vasubandhu composed 
various Sástras. There was a hall in ruins where Vasubandhu 
explained Buddhism to princes and monks who used to come from : 
other countries. Close to the Ganges was a large Buddhist monastery 
with an Asoka tope to mark the place where the Buddha preached 
to Devas and men for 3 months the excellent doctrines of his 
religion. Four or five li west from this monastery was a Buddha 
relic tope and to the north of the tope were the remains of an old 
monastery where the Sautrántika-vibhasá-S$ástra was composed. 
In a mango-grove 5 or 6 li to the south-west of the city was the old 
monastery in which Asafiga learnt and taugf t. ‘The three Buddhist 
treatises referred to by Yuan Chwang were communicated to Asanga 
by Maitreya, viz., Yogācārabhūmīśästra, Sitralankara-tika and 
Madhyantavibhàga-Sàstra. About roo paces to the north-west 
of the mango-grove was a Buddha relic tope. Asaüga, according to 
the pilgrim, began his Buddhist religious career as a Mahisásaka 
and afterwards became a Maháyánist. Vasubandhu began his 
career in the School of the Sarvastivadins. The Chinese pilgri 
also refers to an old monastery 40 li north-west from Asaüga's chapel. 
Within this a brick-tope marked the place where the conversion 
of Vasubandhu to Mahayànism began. After the death of Asanga, 
Vasubandhu composed several treatises, expounding and defending 
Mahàyànism. He died at Ayodhya at the age of 83.2 
According to the Ramayana, Ayodhya ‘was a city full of wealth 
and paddy. It had spacious.streets and roads. 
umea ica inthe [ts streets were well-watered and looked gay 
with flowers. It had lofty gates furnished with 
doors and bolts amidst the net-work of its streets. Furnished with 
all kinds of equipments, it looked like a bulwark with its defences. 
It was the home of a large number of skilful persons trained in arts 
and crafts. It was full of palatial buildings, green bowers and ann on 
Ne Around all these, a long row of sala trees looked like a girdle 
e city was rendered impregnable being surrounded by a deep 


I Watters on Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 354-9- 
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ditch filled with water. Animals useful to men like horses and ele- 
phants, cows, camels, and asses could all be found there in large 
number. It had in it merchants from different countries, feudatory 
chiefs and princes from all quarters. Splendid with its stately 
mansions, it had a large number of pinnacled houses. The city had 
lofty seven storied buildings inlaid with gold and precious stones. 
It was a crowded city and frequently resounded by the drums and 
the notes of the harp and other musical instruments. It had a 
galaxy of great men, benevolent sages, and virtuous people. This 
blissful city had Kamboja horses and mighty elephants. Men of 
rank could be found in the city moving in chariots, horses and 
elephants. The parks and pleasure-gardens were resorts of lovers, 
where merry folks used to gather in the evening.! In the Maha- 
bharata, the city of Ayodhya is given the epithet of ‘punyalaksana,’ 
that is, endowed with aifspicious signs. It was a delightful spot 
on earth and its sparkling splendour looked like the shining moon 
in autumn.” 


duties and obligations of the Tespective orde 
obeyed the Brahmanas, the Vai$yas followed the Ksatriyas, and the 


manas occupied the most exalted rank in the social order of the age. 
Being placed at the highest Tung of the ladder, the special privileges 


Ordinarily birth in a family determined once for all the caste 
ofa man. ‘Transgression of this rule was however allowed in special 
cases. "Thus the sage Visvamitra, a Ksatriya by birth, became a 
bráhmana by dint of his extraordinary merit and was accepted in 
the rank of a bráhmana by his great rival Vasistha.? The instance 
of Asmaka, a royal sage, born from the union of sage Vasistha with 
a Ksatriya queen of the Iksvaku ruler of Ayodhya, as related in the 


: Ramayana, p. 309, vv. 22—24. * Mahabharata, 171-2, 23-47. 
Ramayana, p. 6, vv. go-98. 4 Ibid , pp. 15-16, vv. 16-19. 

$ Ibid., D. II4, v. 23. - 6 Ibid., p. 114, v. 23. 

7 Ibid., p. 114, v. 27 
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Mahabharata, shows that offsprings born of such asavarna union 
were not unknown.! Jn the code of Manu we find mention of such 
asavarna marriages of the anuloma and pratsloma types. 

The Brahmanas were exempted from capital punishment.! 
The robbing of their property was considered to be a heinous act 
according to the public opinion of the time. They lived on the 
vegetable diet.* 

Famine was rare in the city of Ayodhya. The people were free 
from diseases. Premature death was unknown. Everyone was 
charitably disposed and all residents whether male or female used 
ornaments. Malpractices were unknown and people were faithful 
in the observance of sacrificial rites.5 People were loyal, faithful, 
and hospitable to their guests. ‘They used to enjoy a long lease of 
life with their wives, sons and grandsons. ‘The sick and the des- 
titute were treated to sumptuous dinner. Food and dress were 
freely given to all during the sacrifice. Walking in circle around a 
dignified person before parting was the common way of paying 
homage. In a éradh ceremony a large umber of cows, gold and 
other riches were given to the Brahmanas.’? Extortion was utterly 
unknown. During the coronation ceremony, the streets were 
richly decorated and illuminated,’ musical iħstruments were played 
and the Brahmanas used to chant sweet benedictions. The coro- 
nation ceremony was held in an auspicious hour with good stars 
on a favourable day. Thus Rama was installed as king by the family 
priest Vasistha and others on a suitable day with the favourable 
star Sravana.!? 

Various evil-killing rites were performed.! To follow elder 
brothers was the golden rule for the younger brothers)? Earning 
money by selling lac, flesh, honey, iron or poison was considered 
abominable.3 ‘Ihe offering of'oblations in honour of the departed 
spirit was a common custom,'* and the offering of watery oblations 
in honour of the departed ancestors "as prevalent. Jealousy 
among rival brothers was not unknown. It was a commonplace 
occurrence that a wife should cling to her beloved, a friend should 
act in a like manner. For a brother to stick to his brother and act 


in a reciprocal way. was something common.” 





1 Mahābhārata, 171-72, 23-47. 2 Ramayana, 1391, V. 34 

3 Ibid , p 1392, vv. 48-49. : Ibid., pp. 1404-5, vv. 26-27. 
5 Ibid., p 15, VV IO-I2. Ibid , p. 115, v. 39. 

7 Ibid., p. 126, vv 21-25. 8 Ibid., p. 136, V 24. 

9 Jbid, p 150, vv 17-18 10 Mbh , 543, 52-70. 

11 Rámayana, p. 208, vv 46-47. 12 [bid , p. 240, 6. 


13 Ibid, p 320, v 38. 14 Ibd., p. 322, VV. 2-3. 
15 Jitd., p. 372, vv. 26-27 16 Ibid., p. 1158, v. 14. 
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Devotion to husband was considered as the highest virtue for 
married women. According to the orthodox ideal of the age, the 
amorous look from other’s eyes, the faintest touch from a mem 
of the opposite sex other'than her husband would have a sinister 
influence on the good reputation of a chaste wife. 

No act of violence should be committed on the weak and the 
helpless and specially on women. Such unchivalrous conduct 
looked like an act of cowardice. Stealing others’ wives by treachery 
was an offence! Respectable ladies never exposed themselves to 
public view. Seclusion of women within the confines of the inner 
apartment was the usual rule. If necessity arose, they would move 
in palanquins or some .other covered vehicles with adequate veils 
over their faces and requisite garments over their bodies. On ho 
ordinary account could they come out Xo public streets by crossing . 
the city-gates on foot or move with ah open cotintenance. ‘The 
exit of women before the public view was allowed for serving the needs 
of different kinds of Vyasanas like hunting, game of dice, etc. In 
times of war or public sycrifice, on the occasion of the marriage 
ceremony or during the work of choosing one’s partner from among 
a large number of suiters in an open assembly (Svayambara) or in 
times of great distress ‘or sorrow women had the right to come out 
of their harem and expose themselves to pune view. The use of 

the harem was in vogue 
at the time of the Rámáyana.* ‘The life of a widow seems to be the 


respect to Brahmanas, parents and priests was considered to be a 
sactilege.® Preservation of dead bodies in vessels filled with oil 
was then known.? Kiyg Daáaratha's dead body was, preserved for 
some time before its actual cremation by Bharata.! 
At the time of the Pumayana, the people and the members of 
Religious History the oyal household were on the whole religious.. 


E e NN RR E NR 
1 Ramayana, p. 205, vv. 25-26. 
* Ibid., p. 1196, vv. 19-20; p. 1198, vv. 26-27. 


3 Ibid., p. 1165, vv. 12-13. * Ibid., p. 1185, v. 61: P X104, vv. I4-15. 
5 Ibid , p. IBI, vv. 1-3. ° Ibid., p. 1309, vv. 42-43. 
7 Ibid., P. 1220, vv. 3-5. 8 Ibid., p. 1267, v. 21. 


° Ibid., p. 1419, v. 3. 10 Ibid., p. 322, v. 4 
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tree, six of Khadira wood, six of Palasa plant, one of the Slesmataka 1 
timber and the remaining two of pine wood. ‘The sacrificial wood 
was covered with cloth and gold and worshipped with scented flowers. 
In a sacrifice many cows and a large number of gold and silver bits 
were given to the priests. On the banks of the Sarajü, Rama and 
Laksmana offered their morning prayers and repeated the Savitri 
mantra at the instance of the sage Vi$vamitra. In the hermitage 
of Vi$vümitra, they performed the usual sandhya@ and morning 
prayers and offered oblations to the sacrificial fire.* As we have 
already pointed out, offering of oblations in honour of the departed 
spirit was the common practice. The Ksatriya kings and princes 
used to observe ten days of asauca or the observance of impurity 
caused by the death of relations. Among the Brahmanas, sophists 
were not unknown and followers of the hedonist school of Carvaka 
were also found.- Fotr hundred horse sacrifices, four thousand 
Vàjapeya and numerous Gomedha, Agnistoma and Attratra sacrifices * 
were performed by some eminent king of the Iksváku race. Duly 
bathed, a Ksatriya king used to offer ` blations to fire, and make 
worship in adoration of his ancestors and Brühmanas and then 
pray before the images in temples inside his palace. As regards 
religious rights the Südras remained on a low footing of inequality 
in comparison with the Bréhmanas and Ksatriyas. Sambuka, a 
üdra by birth, was slain by Rama for making vedic sacrifices." 
In the history of Jainism, we find that a Jaina tirthankara 
qus named Ájitanatha was born at Ayodhya. He 
earned the title of the ‘Victorious’ for he was 
so devout an ascetic that he was unrivalled in performing austerities. 
He soon attained salvation? A Jaina m named Buddhakirti 
was well versed in Jaina scriptures. He flourished during the interval 
between ParSvandtha and Mahavira. Once while performing aus- 
terities on the bank of the Sarayü in Palafanagara he saw a dead 
fish floating. He carefully watched it snd thought that there was 
no harm in eating the flesh of the dead ish for there was no soul 
in it.? ; 





1 Cordia obliqua = Cordia Myx Linn Willd. A tree or shrub in all provinces, 
whole of warmer parts of India; a pretty large but low tree in most parts of Circars, 
but chiefly in gardens-and hedges and near villages in Gujarat, North Kanara, Deccan, 
Western Ghats, etc. There are two varieties, viz. Kshudra Slesmátaka = Cordia 
obliqua and Slesmataka or Cordia Wallichu. When ripe the fruits of this plant are 
eaten by the people of the locality. 

2 Ramayana, p. 31, VV. 59-51. 

4 Ibid., p. 58, vv. 31-32; p. 59, V. 2. 

© Ibid., p. 1452, vv, 8-9. — 

8. S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 51. 
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Lord Adiguru attained enlightenment on the Astavata mountain 
near Ayodhya. Twenty-four Jain images were established on this 
mountain. Dovinda Stiri while wandering at Serisaya took his bath 
in the Sarayü river according to the Vividhatirthakalpa. At the 
instance of the Goddess Padmávati a blind artisan was employed 
to make an image of Pàr$vanütha. Three great images were 
brought from Ayodhya by air. ` 

Avodhya was hallowed by the dust of the feet of Gautama 

— Buddha. He lived there on the banks of the 
Ganges. While he was there, he pointed out 
to the bhikkhus the transitoriness of the human body. He told 
them thus, ‘The human body is like a foam, and similarly cons- 
ciousness, glamour, and human activities, etc. have no essence at 
all.’ The inhabitants of Ayodhya saw the Buddha entering their 
town accompanied by a large number of bhikkhus. They built a 
monastery for him in a dense forest at a curve of the river Ganges 
and presented it to him. He dwelt there for some time? 

The Ramayana refers *o the kings of Ayodhya and the system 

Political History of administration prevalent there. It is in- 
teresting to note here the duties of an Iksvaku 
king. Aroused from his sleep at dawn by the hymns of prisoners 
and sitas, a king was served with water for washing hands and feet. 
Duly bathed a Ksatriya king offered oblations to fire and prayed 
before the images in temples inside his palace. After finishing the 
morning duties he used to attend to the business of his State and 
then go to his court where he would meet his ministers. The king 
with his ministers used to listen personally to the prayers and com- 
plaints of his subjects. Worthy treatment was given to State 
guests including kings and princes. The king used to spend the 
first half of each day in doing the business of his State and the latter 
half.of his time was spent in enjoying the company of the ladies 
of his harem.5 

The chief aim of a rizhteous monarch was to earn the loyalty 
and goodwill of his subjects. He used to hear the report of his 
trusted servants and reliable courtiers in order to ascertain the 
public opinion about his government.” He used to redress the 
grievances of his subjects as far as possible Nobody was detained 
or kept waiting at his door if he came to pray for something before 
the king? He was assisted in his administration by able ministers, 








: P MINE Nikaya, III, 140ff. ? Saratthapakasint, II, p. 320. 
iT máyata, pp. 1354-55, vv. 9-24 and I. * Ibid, p 1356, vv § and II. 
: et P. 1363, v. 27 9 Ibid, p 1367, vv 14-15 

(P 1364, vv 5-7. 8 Ibid , pp. 1379-80. 9 Ibid., pp. 1382-83. 
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eminent jurists and men well-versed in the sacred lore. Punishment 
was always in proportion to the nature and gravity of the offence.’ 
Lifelong exile or transportation was an alternative for death 
sentence.? i 

The king used to give private interviews to spies and special 
messengers for confidential talks. Divulging State-secrets or over- 
hearing such secret talks was highly punishable. The succession 
to the throne was generally determined according to the law of 
primogeniture in the Iksvaku family.‘ 

Ráma's youngest brother 'Satrughna ruled Mathura which he 
founded.5 His younger brother, Bharata, with his two sons Taksa 
and Puskala conquered the Gandhara country. The cities of Taksa- 
&là and Puskalàvati were ruled by the two sons of Bharata." 
Chandrakànta and Angadiya were ruled by the two sons of Laksana 
named Candraketu and Angada.? Kuśa and Lava were rulers of 
southern and northern Koéala respectively. Satrughna, Ráma's 
younger brother, installed his two son. Suvahu and Satrughati as 
kings of Mathur& and Vaide$a kingdoms respectively.’ 

"In the Mahabharata,!° mention is made of sixteen celebrated 
kings (sodasa-rajika) some of whom belonged to Ayodhya, namely, 
Mandhatr, Sagara, Bbagirathd, Ambarisa, Dilipa™ and Rama 
Dagarathi. The Mahabharata also refers to Iksvaku, Kakutstha, 
Yuvan&éva, Raghu, Nimi and others.* The pious Dirghayajiia was, 
the king of Ayodhya when Yudhisthira. ruled and performed his 
Ràjasüya sacrifice.* Divakara was a king of Ayodhya who was the , 
contemporary of Senajit, king of Magadha. Both of them were 
contemporaries of Asimakysna.* Iksvaku, one of the nine sons of 
Manu Vaivasvata,!5 reigned at Ayodhya who had two sons, Vikuksi- 
éaéada and Nimi. From the former was descended the great Aik- 
svüku dynasty of Ayodhya generally known as the solar race. 

The Iksvakus, Aiksvakus or Aiksvakas are the titles of the solar 
race. Iksvaku was so called because hu was born from the sneeze 
of Manu2® The Puranas give a list of the kings of Ayodhya.” 
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1 Ramayana, p. 1391,'32-33 ? Ibid., 1461, 13. 3 Ibid , 1457, II-I2. 
4 Ibid., p. 387, 36. 5 Ibd,p.1412, 8-9. 9 Ibid., p 1455, II. 
7 Ibid., p. 1456, 7-9. 8 [bid., p. 1462, 17. 9 Ibid., 1463, IO. 

10 VII, 55, 2170; XII, 29, 910-1037; I, I, 223-4 11 Dilipa II 

1? Mahabharata, 13, 227-34- - 13 Tind., 241, 2. 


"14 Vayu, 99, 270 and Matsya, 50, 77. l 

16 Venn 85, se Br., 7. 1-2; Ag. 272, 577; 18-39; Bd., ITI, 60, 2-3; Kar , I, 20, 
4-6; Vä., 64, 29:30; Bå., II, 38, 30-2. 

16 Visnupurana, Wilson's Trans., IIl, 259. 

17 Vayu, 88, 8-213; Brahmanda, 7, 44-8, 94; Hv., II, 660-15, 832; Matsyay 12, 
25-57, Pad., V, 8, 130-62; Kr., I, 20, 10-21, 60; Vigne, IV, 2, 3, 4, 49: 
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The Rāmāyaņa genealogy, according to Pargiter, must be 
treated as erroneous and thé Pauranic genealogy is to be accepted.! 
The Puranas say that there were two Dilipas, one father of Bhagi- 
ratha and the other father or grandfather of Raghu, but according 
to the Ramayana, there was only one Dilipa, father of Bhagifatha 
and great grandfather of Raghu. According to the Ramayana, 
Raghu was the father of Kalmdsapdda and Aja is placed twelve 
generations below Raghu but the Puranas make Aja son of Raghu. 
The Raghttvamsa* supports the Puranas that Aja was the son of 
Raghu. The Ramayana makes Kakutstha son ‘of Bhagiratha-and 

dson of Dilipa but the Puranas say tHat he was the son of 
Saédda. The Mahabharata supports the Purünas? The Raghu- 
-vamsa * also supports the Puranas in saying that from his time the 
kings had borne the title of Kakutstha and that Dilipa was his 
descendant. 

From Da$aratha to Ahinagu there is a general agreement. After 
Ahinagu, most of the Puranas give a list of some twenty kings, Pari- 
patra to Brhadbala, agreeing in their names, though some of the lists 
are incomplete towards the end.5 
". The Aiksvüku gene logy of Ayodhyà mentions the following 
kings:—(r) Prasenajit who was the contem tary of Matinára; 
(2 Yuvanāśva II, Màndhàtp who married 8 l 
named Bindumati Citrarathi, (3) Purukutsa, and (4) Trasadasyu. 
Jahnu of Kanyakubja married the grand-daughter o 
that d M COH : 

e jabghas attacked Ayodhya and drove the ki Bahu 
from the throne. Màndhaty of Ayodhya had a long iiis the 
Druhyu king Aruddha or Afigàra? and killed him. 

.  Subáhu, son of the Cedi king Virabahu, and Rtuparna, king of 
Ayodhya, were contemporaries.° Jamadagni allied himself with the 
royal house of Ayodhya for he married Renuka, daughter of Renu.2° 

Sumitrá was the last of the Iksvaku kings in the Kali age who 
was contemporary with ‘he Buddha. ‘The royal house of Iksvaku 
sank into oblivion at the time of this king. 


1 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. gaff. 2 V, 35-6. 

3 Mahabharata, YII, 20x, 13515-6. * VI, 71-4. 

5 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, P. 94. : 

6 ne 9I, 58-9. Bd., ITI, 66, 28-9. Hv., 27, 1421-3; 32, 1761-62; .Br., 10, 


Harivamia, 32, 183 -38; Br., 13, 149-50; Mbh., XII, 29, 981-2. 


is 9 Ibid., YII, 64, 2531; 65, 2576; Vå., 88, 174; Bg., III, 63, 173; Br., 8, 80; Hv., 15, 
10 Pad., VI, 268, 8, 73-74; 269, 138. 
1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 309. 
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The kings of Ayodhya were connected with the Vasistha family. 
The Vasisthas were their hereditary priests.! The earliest Vasistha 
was the famous priest of Ayodhyà in the reigns of Trayydruna, 
GatyavrataTrisetiic aku and Hari$candra. The next great Vasistha 
was the priest of Ayodhya in the time of Hariécandra’s successor 
Bahu who was driven from his throne by the Haihaya-Talajafghas 
aided by the akas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Paradas and Pahlavas 
from the north-west but Vaáistha maintained his position. 

Mitrasaha Kelmasapüda Saudàsa, king of Ayodhya, had the 
fourth noted Va$istha as his priest. ‘The fifth was priest to Dilipa 
II Khatvanga and the sixth was priest to Da$aratha and his son 
Rama King Kalmásapáda Saudása beguiled by a Raksasa offered 
Vasistha human flesh as food and was cursed by him. 

Iksvāku obtained MadhyadeSa? and was the progenitor of the 
solar race,‘ with its capital at Ayodhya. 

The kingdom of Ayodhy& rose to very great eminence under 
Yuvanásva II ê and especially his son Mandhaty. The latter married 
Sasabindu's daughter Bindumati. He was a very famous king, a 
Cakravartin and a Samraj and extended His sway very widely." 
Mandhatr or his sons carried their arms south to the river Narmada. 
The supremacy of Ayodhya waned and the Kanyakubja kingdom 
rose into prominence under its king Jahnu. The Haihayas overcame 
Ayodhya. ‘The foreign tribes settled there after Ayodhya was 
conquered. 

Ayodhya rose to prominence again under AmSumant’s second 
successor Bhagiratha and Bhagiratha’s third successor Ambarisa 
Nabhagi.? 

Of the Mànva or solar kingdoms that existed originally three 
remained, those of Ayodhya, Videha and VaiSali.® These three 
Mànva kingdoms were not dominated by the Aila stock. ‘The earliest 
Angirasas were connected with Mandhaty, king of Ayodhya, and the 
earliest Atigirasa rishi was connected with Hariscandra, king of 
Ayodhyà&.? 

Dagaratha called in the help of the rustic Rsy a from Anga.*® 
The eastern and southern kings and kings of the distant Punjab 
were invited to Dagaratha’s sacrifice at Ayodhy4. Ayodhya and 





1 Bd., III, 48. 29; Vfs., IV, 3. 18; Pad., VI, 219, 44; 237, I- 

3 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 205. 

3 Br., 7, 20; Hv., 10634; Siv., VII, 60, 17; Vā., 85, 21. 

4 Maisya, 12. 15; Pad., V, 8. 120. 

5 Mahdbharata, II, 126. 6 Ibid., III, 126, 10462. 
7 Br., 78, 55-77; Pad., VI, 22, 7-18; Lg., I, 66, 21-2; Vā., 88, 171-2. 

8 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 292. 

9 Ibid., p. 304. 10 Ramayana, I, 9 and I0. 
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the Vasisthas had no association then with the brahmanically elite 
region as Pargiter points out. The Kathásaritságara refers to the 
camp of Nanda in Ayodhya.? 

In Buddhism we find that there was a king ot Ayodhyà named 
Kà]asena whose city was surrounded by ten sons of Andhakavenhu 
(Andhakavenhudásaputtà dasabhátika) who uprooted the trees, 
pulled down the wall, captured the: king and brought his kingdom 
under their sway. The city of Ayujjha was governed by the 
descendants of king Arindama.* 

In Jainism we find that Prasannajita, a king of Ayodhya, gave 
his daughter named Prabhavati in marriage to Parévanatha.® 

Ayodhya seems to have been included within the kingdom of 
Pusyamitra Sunga. An inscription found at Ayodhyà mentions the 
fact that Pusyamitra performed two horse-sacrifices or asvamedhas 
during his region.? According to a spurious Gaya plate, Ayodhya 
was the seat of a Gupta jayaskandhavara or ‘Camp of victory’, as 
early as the time of Samudia Gupta. Some coins of Pura Gupta 
have on the reverse the legend—‘ Sri Vikramah' which may be a 
shorter form of the full title ‘Vikramaditya’, Allan identifies" him 
with King Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, father of Baladitya, who was 
a patron of Buddhism, -through the influence of Vasubandhu. It 
may be assumed on the basis of this identification that the immediate 
successors of Skanda Gupta had a capital at Ayodhya probably till 
the rise of the Maukharis.8 

A large number of coins were found on the site of Ayodhya. 

Ayodhya Coins These coins fall under three classes. The first 

l and the earliest consists of a few rare cast 
pieces, of which three types are known. The first type is known from 
one piece only 1°; it has a flower on the obverse and a plain reverse, 
and may not be a coin at all, but an ornament. Type II is only 
known from a unique specimen in the Museum 1; the obverse type 
1S a svasitka which connects it with type ITI, and the symbol on the 
reverse 1s well known fro n several series of punch-merked coins. 
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3 Jataka (Fausboll), IV, pp. 82-83. ` 
à Vamsatthapakasini (PTS), Vol. I, p. 127. 
S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 48; C. J. Shah (Jainism in Nortn India, 
P- 83 n.) considers this to be a misconception. 


a Rai Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient Inda, 4th Ed , pp. 401-406. 
> Cf. H. Rivett-Carnac, J.4.5.B., 1880, p. 138. TE 
10 PI, XVI, 6. u PL XVI, 7. 
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Ane square coin published py H. Rivett-Carnac! (obverse svasitha, 
rev. bull) is probably also a coin of this series. Type III is the com- 
“monest of this class: the obverse, a svasiska over a fish, 1s connected 
by the former symbol with the preceding type; the roughness of the 
casting makes it difficult to break up the reverse type into its com- 
ponent symbols. These coins probably contain a crescent or a 
taurine symbol above a steelyard, but might be a taurine symbol 
over an axe, The former is the more probable explanation, and the 
occurrence of the steelyard suggests that these are local coins of the 
city, as distinct from the dynastic issues; they may be compared 
with the Taxila pieces bearing a steelyard. Their date may be 
conjectured:to be the third century B.C. 

The remaining coins of Ayodhya are inscribed with the names 
of the rulers who issued them, and fall under two very distinct 
classes, issued by two separate dynasties, one of square cast coins 
showing no trace of foreign influence in their style and types, and 
one of round struck pieces which have types rather than symbols. 
The coins of the rulers of the first dynasty closely resemble one another 
in style and are connected by their types. The obverse is a bull, 
or rarely an elephant, before an elaborate symbol not always dis- 
tinct, which is replaced on the coins of the later dynasty by a cere- 
monial standard or spear. The reverse type consists of a group of 
five or six symbols. The characteristic symbols are a small ‘Ujjain’ 
symbol, a tree in railing, a group of four nandtpadas in a square, 
a svastika, a river or snake and another symbol. ‘Two rulers, Visa- 
khadeva and Sivadatta, have also the type of the abhiseka of Laksmi. 
The names of six rulers of this dynasty are known from their coins, 
whieh bear simply the Prakrit form of the name in the genitive. 
They are Müladeva (Müladevasa), Vàyudeva (V&yudevasa), Visa- 
khadeva (ViSàkhadevasa), Dhanadeva (Dhanadevasa), Sivadatta 
(Sivadatasa) and Naradatta (Naradatasa). At least one other 
ruler is represented by the uncertain «nins on which the name is 

ibly Pathadeva. The type of Visdka adeva coin first published 

y Rivett-Carnac and now in the Indian Museum, has on the reverse 
a buckler-like object, a solar symbol with a central boss surrounded 
by a circle of dots within rims. This came from Fyzabad, as díd all 
the coins published by Rivett-Carnac. No attempt to arrange these 
rulers in chronological order is possible nor have we any literary 
or inscriptional references to them. They probably cover the second 
century B.C. 

The third class of coins belongs to a.later dynasty. From 
Rivett-Carnac and Cunningham we know that these come from the 





1 J.A.S.B., 1880, Pl. XVII. 
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same site. They are round pieces struck from dies leaving the seal- 
like impression characteristic of early Indian struck coins, and very 
distinct from the coins of the earlier dynasty. The usual types are 
obverse: a bull before a standard or spear, which closely resembles 
the ceremofiial spear on the ASvamedha coins of Samudra Gupta, 
and reverse a bird, usually called a cock but probably a hamsa, 
and a palm-tree with a river (or less probably a snake) below. These 
three elements are to be regarded as separate symbols and not as 
being combined to form a single type, as their proportions show. 
Another but rarer reverse type is an elaborate nandipada in a frame- 
work; the complete form of this type is probably something like the 
large symbol found on the coins of Almora. This occurs on the coins 
of Kumudasena, Ajavarman, Samghamitra and Vijayamitra, ' Vijaya- 
mitra is the only ruler who coins both types, On the coins of 
Kumudasena and Ajavarma, the object in front of the bull is probably 
a form of that on the coins of the earlier dynasty, a kind of trlangular 
standard with cross-bar in railing. Kumudasena? is the only 
member of .the dynasty to call himself a raja; others inscribe their 
coins with their names only. The rulers represented in the British 
Museum are Satyamitra Satyamitasa), Arayamitra (Ayyamitasa), 
samgha (Mitra), Vijayamitra (Vijayatnitasa), Kumudasena (Ràjüa 
Kumudasenasa) to which may be added from the Indian Museum, 
collection the names of Ajavarman (Ajavarmana) and Devamitra 
(Devamitasa)? None of these rulers is otherwise known to history. 
Their reigns probably covered the first two centuries A:D.4 





1 Cf. B.M.C., Gupta Coins, PL V, 9 
à See Rapson in J.R.A.5., 1903, p. 287. 
2 e Catalogue of Coins sn. the Indian Museum, I, pp. 150-51, No. 16, Pl, XIX, 
IÓ and 18. x 
t Allan, Catalogus of the Coins of Ancient India, Introduction, pp. Ixxxvii-xe and 
129—139. 


EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 
By R, C. MAJUMDAR 


I Tug HARAHÀ INSCRIPTION OF ISANAVARMAN 


'The verse 13 of this inscription! which recounts the conquests 
of the Maukhari king Iéánavarman contains a reference to Gauda 
which has been differently interpreted by different scholars. There 
has been, so far, no dispute about the reading of the passage which 
runs as follows; ‘Kyiva c-ayatimocita-sthala-bhuvo Gaudan samudr- 
ürayzn'. Pandit Hirananda Sastri, who edited the inscription, 
translates it as follows: ‘After causing the Gaudas, living on the 
seashore, in future to remain within their proper realm.’ According 
to Dr. R. G. Basak,? the e meas that ISinavarman ‘made 
the Gauda people take shelter towards the seashore, after causing 
their land territories to be deprived of their future ‘prospects’. 
Sastri’s interpretation gives a better sense but does not satisfactorily 
bring out the meaning of ‘@yatimoctia’, while Dr. Basak’s rendering 
of this phrase makes the whole passage somewhat obscure. The real 
‘difficulty is caused by the very unusual expression dyatimocita and 
it a to me that this epee is faulty, On a close inspection 
of the facsimile of the record published by Sastri it would appear 
that the second letter read as ya is different from other signs for the 
same letter, inasmuch as the central vertical stroke, instead of 
joining the base, is turned to the right and connected with the right 
hand vertical stroke. It is thus possible to read it as pra, though it 
must be confessed that it is different from other es in the same 
record. But if we read the letter as pra the whole passage gives a 
very sense and is easily íntellip^le, It would then read: 
‘Kytvd c-Gpratimocita-sthala-bhuvo Gauden samudr-asrayan’. It 
would mean that the Gaudas, having failed to redeem or recover their 
land territory, were forced to remain on the seashore, ‘This inter- 
pretation clearly brings out the contrast between sthala and samudra 
and would imply that Téinayarman was partially successful in 
rye eae ts of the Gaudas to recover their homeland on 
the: e of the Gupta Empire, I am unable-to explain why this 
pra’ was written differently, but then the same difficulty encounters 
us if we read it as ya. I can only suggest that the engraver of the 





1 Edited in Ef. Ind., XIV, rroff, 
2 History of North-Eastern India, p. 111. 
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record at first took the letter to be ya, but at the last moment found 
out his error and tried to make it as much like pra as possible. - 
However, I offer my suggestion to the scholars for further considera- 
tion of the matter. 


IIl. DEO-BARANARE INSCRIPTION OF JIVITAGUPTA 


This fragmentary inscription! has gained an undue importance 
by being used as the principal argument in favour of the theory that 
the Maukhari kings Sarvavarman and Avantivarman ruled over 
Magadha, and therefore we must hold that the Later Guptas had 
nothing to do with this province until a much later time But a 
close examination of the record shows that such far-reaching con- 
clusions are hardly warranted by it. The inscription records the 
grant of a village by Jivitagupta II and incidentally mentions some 
details, partially preserved, which seem to show that the village 
in question was formerly in the possession of the two Maukhari kings 
mentioned above. It has heen generally accepted, openly or tacitly, 
that the village is no other than Varunika, modern Deo-Baranark, 
25 miles south-west of Arrah, the chief town of the Shahabad District 
in Bihar, where the recurd was found, and whére presumably stood 
the temple of the God Varunavasin to whom the grant was made.? 
But Dr. Fleet, while editing the record, very clearly pointed out 
that the village that was granted was either Varunika or 
KiSoravataka, another village mentioned in the iuscription. The 
damaged state of the record makes it uncertain which of these two 
villages was granted, and we have no right to assume definitely that 
it was the one or the other. Now, supposing that the village granted 
was KiSoravátaka, we have no means to determine its locality, not 
even whether it was in Magadha. For all we know, it might 
have been in the neighbourhood of Gomatikottaka, the royal cam 
irom which the grant was issued. Fleet has suggested that this 

lace ‘must evidently ts looked for somewhere along the river 
Comat, the modern Goiati or Gumti, which flows into the Ganges 
about half-way between Benares and Ghazipur, and about 85 miles 
to the west of Deo-Baranark’. Jt is not impossible that this village 
was in U.P. and was granted to the temple by King Baladityadeva, 
who ruled over both these territories: and later, the two Maukhari 
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1 Edited by Fleet in CIT, III, 21I3ff. 

2 Dr. HC. Raychaudhuri (PHAT., pp. 512, fn. 1, 528ff.), Dr. D. C. Ganguly 
(THQ., XII, p. 457), Dr. Tripathi (Kanaw), p 45). : 

3 Dr. D. C. Ganguly wed cst.) expressly mentions Varunikd as the village; 
Dr. Raychaudhuri refers to the ‘grant of a village in South Bihar’ (op. c#.); while 
Dr. Tripathi says of ‘this grant in the modern Shahabad District’ (op. cif.). 
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kings continued the grant although the temple itself was outside their 
kingdom, such a course of conduct being cértainly not unusual in 
ancient India. Then, again, the grant lapsed for some causes until 
Jivitagupta who possessed the land in question again restored the 
grant. Thus the inscription, far from proving the Maukhari 
suzerainty over Magadha during the reigns of avarman and 
Avantivarman, may be regarded as a reminiscence of the re-conquest 
of a portion of the old Maukhari kingdom by Jivitagupta Il. This 
also satisfactorily explains why ‘not a word is said about the Later 
Gupte kings (who were contemporaries of Sarvavarman and 
Avantivarman) in connection with the previous grant of the village’.! 
It may be noted in passing that this argument really cuts both ways, 
for the inscription does not also refer to Adityasena and his two 
successors who certainly ruled over Magadha. The absence of all 
references to them in connection with the renewal of the grant is 
also satisfactorily explained by assuming that the village in question 
was situated outside their kingdom. 

It would appear from what has bee: said above, that the Deo- 
Barandrk Inscription does not prove the possession of Magadha or 
any part of it by the Maukhari kings Sarvava “man and Avantivarman. 


III. RAJIBPUR& SADASIVA IMAGE INSCRIPTION OF GoPALA III— 
YEAR I4 


In a note published in JRASBL. (Vol. VII, p. 216) I pointed 
out that the numetical symbol, read as 4, in this record was unlike 
the figure used for 4 in the Pala records. My view was based on 
the facsimile published in the Ann. Rep. A.S.I., 1936-7, Pl. XXXV (c). 
Since then Dr. N. K. Bhattasah has E a facsimile of the 
same record in JHQ., XVII, p. 217, Pl. II. Curiously enough, the 
figure in question here is exactly like 4. Being unable to explain 
this discrepancy I made several attempts to examine the original 
image, now in the Indian Museum.  Un'ortunately, the Museum 
being closed, I could not do so. As it may be long before I get such 
an opportunity, I wish to note here that the facsimile published by 
Dr. Bhattesali leaves no doubt that the date has been correctly 
read as 14, 
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t ‘his argument 1s advanced by Dr. Raychaudhun (of. cH.). 


MISCELLANEA 
SYMBOLISM OF HINDU NUPTIALS 


The Meaning of a Symbol 


_A symbol is a ‘thing regarded by general consent as naturally 
typifying or representing or recalling something by possession of 
analogous qualities or by association in fact or thought . A symbol 
is not important by itself. It has only a vehicular value and conveys 
something beyond it. It is a mode of expression which vivifies 
abstract, subtle, unfamiliar or supernatural ideas before common 
folk. In ancient times, when human fancy was stronger and the 
human speech was not adequately developed to express every shade 
of thought, symbols played a very impottant part. In religior and 
mythology they were commonly used. \But even now they have 
not lost their value. The most up-to-date political ideology, which 
Je E little use of religion, employs svmbols for its ends and 
i 


Sacramental Marriage and Symbol 


Hindu marriage which the nuptials solemnize is not a social 
contract in the modern sense of the term, but a religious institution, 
a sacrament. By it we mean that besides the two human parties, 
the bride and the bridegroom, there is a third superhuman, spiritual 
or divine element in marriage. ‘The physical conditions of the two 

ies are always subject tc change and, as such, they cannot 
orm the permanent basis of marriage. It is on the third element 


that the permanent relati ip between the husband and the wife 
depends. ‘The husband and the wife ay responsible not only to 
each other, but they owe & greater ia ce to this third element. 


This is the religious or mystic touch in the purely social and material 
contract between a man and a woman. Without it the conjugal 
life loses its charm and durability. The mystic aspect of the Hindu 
marriage necessitates the use of a number of symbols. 


Marriage a Union of the Fittest Couple 
In the very beginning of the Hindu nuptials there is a ceremony 


which symbolizes the union of the fittest parties. This ceremony, 
called Arghya ‘Showing Respect’, while conferring great honour 


1 Páraskara Grhyasfitra, I, 3. I-32. 
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on the bridegroom, indicates that he is the best of his sex and equais. 
Having ordered a seat for the bridegroom, the father-in-law says, 
‘Well Sir, sit down. We will do honour to you, Sir’. They get 
for him a couch of grass, to sit down on, another for feet, water for 
washing the feet, water for sipping, and the honey-mixture in a 
brass vessel with a cover of brass. The bridegroom accepts the 
couch and sitting thereon says, ‘I am the highest one among my 
peoples as the sun is among the shining ones. Here I tread on 
whosoever infests me'. On this occasion the guest of honour, 
accepting his dues from the father-in-law, makes a statement wherein 
he publicly declares that he is the fittest match for the bride. 


Marriage a New Bond 


Some of the most important items of the nuptials are those 
which symbolize that marriage creates a new bond between the 
bride and the bridegroom. «They are united like two young plants, 
which are uprooted from “wo different plots and are transplanted 
into a new one. They have to rear up this union by dedicating 
their entire energy in the direction of their common interest and 
ideal. One such item is Samafijana or ‘Anointment’.* The father 
of the bride is required to anoint the pair. , While this ceremony 
is being performed, the bridegroom recites the verse, ‘May the 
Vi$vedeváh, may the Waters unite our hearts. May Matarisva, 
may Dhatr, may Destr join us'.3 The anointment is symbolical 
of ‘Sneha’ or love and consequently of the union of the pair. Another 
ceremony of this type is the Panigrahana or the ‘Grasping of the 
Brides Hand '.* The bridegroom seizes the right hand of the 
bride with the verse, 'I seize thy hand for the sake of happiness, 
that thou mayest live to old age with me, thy husband. Bhaga, 
Aryama, Savitr, gods have given thee to me, that we may rule over 
the household. This I a-.. That art thou. That art thou, this 
am I. The Sàman am ., the Rk thou; the Heaven I, the Earth 
thou. Come let us marry'. This ceremony is symbolical of 
physical bond between the husband and the wife. The next 
ceremony of this kind is the Hrdayasparáa or ‘Touching the Heart 





1 waist earrreraeenfir v: etc. Ibid., I, 3. 9. 
2 Ibid., I, 4. 15. 


9 wwe fg qur gard qen dy | 
suafa sara wg egt any ta Ib. 
t Atharvaveda, XIV, 1. 49; Aévalayana G.S., I, 7. 3; Gobhila G.S., II, 2. 16. 
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of the Bride' The husband touches the heart of the bride reaching 
over her right shoulder with the words, ‘Into my will I take thy 
heart; thy mind shall dwell in my mind; in my word thou shall 
rejoice with all thy heart: May Prajapati join thee to me'.* This 
performance indicates that marriage is not only the physical union 
of two persons but also the union of two hearts or souls. The heart 
is the centre of feelings. By touching it the husband symbolically 
tries to rouse the soft emotions of the wife and make them flow 
out to meet his own and thus to create a real uniou in the psychic 
world. One more ceremony may be mentioned in this connection. 
In the Sthálipàka or the ‘Common Dinner’? the husband makes 
the wife eat the mess of cooked food with the words, 'I add breath 
to thy breath, bones to thy bones, flesh to thy flesh, skin to thy 
skin'* Here both the material and the vital selves of the husband 
andthe wife are united. 


Marriage a Permanent and Stable Union 


Marriage is not a temporary contract to serve the momentary 
physical demand or to enjoy good company for some time and then 
to lapse at the slightest inconvenience. lt is a permanent union 
which stands various vicissitudes in life only to grow stronger and 
more stable. This fact has been symbolized by a number of cere- 
monies in the Hindu Nuptials. In the A$márohaga or "Mounting 
the Stone'5 ceremony the husband makes the wife tread on a 
stone repeating the verse, ‘Tread on this stone; like a stone be firm '.* 
Stone is a symbol of firmness and strength. The wife is exhorted 
to be adamantine in her conjugal fidelity. Another ceremomy 
of this class is Dhruvadargana or ‘Looking at the Pole Star’.’ 
In the night the bridegroom shows to the bride the Pole Star with 
the verse, ‘Firm art thou; I see thee the firm one. Firm be thou 
with me, O thriving one. To me Brhasr^ti has given thee obtaining 
offsprings through me, thy husband, . ve with me a hundred 
autumns’.® Here two things are indicated. Firstly, the wife should 
be as firm and fixed as the Pole Star is amidst innumerable moving 
bodies in the firmament. Secondly, the union should last for a 
hundred years which is the normal spen of human life. Thus the 


cS —————M———— 
1 Páraskera G.S., I, 8. 8. 
3 wa wd a wxdwwrfu da fener Rri à wet Ibid. 
3 Paraskara G.S., I, II. 5. A fg serene, ete. Ibid. 
b Samkhydyana G.S., I, 3. 19. 6 «revenus fci wt | Ibid. 
1 Paraskara G.$., I, 8. 19. e arae qu wr ante, etc, Ibid. 
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firm and life-long companionship is the objective in view. This 
aspect of marriage is highly prized and the husband prays to the 
goddess Sarasvati to protect it: ‘Sarasvati, promote this under- 
taking, O gracious one, bountiful one, thou whom will sing first of 
all that is; in whom what is: has been born; in whom this whole 
world dwells—that song I will sing today, which will be the highest 
glory of women '.! 


Biological Symbolism of Marriage 


The primary function of marriage is racial, that is, the conti- 
nuity of the race through the procreation of children. In the Hindt 
nuptials, there are various ceremonies that point out this fact and 
intend to make the union fruitful, to avert the dangers associated 
with the sexual intercourse and to facilitate the various stages of 
the process of generation. After accepting the bride formally given 
away by her father, the bridegroonr puts a very significant questior 
to the guardian of the girl. ‘Who has given this bride to me? 
The answer is, ‘Kama or'the God of Love'3 It means that the 
basic desire to exist through progeny is mainly responsible for 
marriage. In another place we find a reference to the biological 
development of the bride, her preparedness for a married life and 
-onsequent procreation of children. The bridegroom reminds the 
bride, “First Soma had thee for his bride; the Garndharva had thee 
next; Agni was thy third husband; thy fourth husband am I, born 
of man. Soma gave thee to Garhdharva’; the Garndharva gave to 
Agni; and Agni has given thee to me for wealth and sons'. 
These verses are explained by Sàyana thus, ‘While yet desire 
for.sexual intercourse has not arisen Soma enjoys the girl; when it 
has just begun the Gandharva takes her; and at marriage transfers 
her to Agni, from whom man obtains her (possessing capacity) 
for producing wealth and, sons’.4 The Smrtis offer a clearer inter- 
pretation of the above o!';scure passage: 'Soma gave them (women) 
purity; the Garndharva bestowed sweet speech; and Agni Sarva- 
medhatva or purity. ‘Therefore women are always in possession 
of Sarvamedhatva or purity’. A modern writer further clarifies 
the suggestion. ‘Soma is Sasyadhipati, the Lord of the vegetable 
world; and presides also over the mind. . . ' The physical growth 
of the girl, including that of the hair is under the care of the god 
Soma. : The mind of the girl also develops under his guidance. . . 


! Püraskara G.S., I, 7. 2. 3 Haq) wm cia 


3 Rgveda, X, 85. 40, 41. * S&yana on the above verses. 
5 Atrismrti, 137. 
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The Garhdharva is the master of graces. It is his function to make 
woman's body beautifu] and to add richness to her tone. Under 
his care the pelvis develop, the breasts become round and attractive. 
The eyes begin to speak the Janguage of love and the whole body 
acquires a rich hue., His work is advanced and he hands her on 
to Agni. Whois Agni? He is the Lord of Fire, the Lord of Agni- 
tattva. Nature is radiant with colour and joy in Spring and Summer. 
Animals breed in Spring... . . Agni is the fructifier. It is he 
who brings about the menstrual flow and women then can bear. 
children. Agni then gives her to man, her fourth pati or lord’. 
In the ‘Grasping of the Hand’ ceremony also the biological aspect 
of marriage is fully brought out. The bridegroom says to the bride, 
The Heaven am I, the Earth thou. Come let us marry. Let us 
unite our sperm. Let us beget offsprings. Let us acquire many 
Sons and may they reach old age. Loving, bright with genial minds, 
may we see a hundred autumns, may we live a hundred autumns'.1 
Just as in the Vedic pantheon, the Heaven and the Earth (Dyava 
Prthivi) are the parents of gods or sh/ning ones, so the. husband 
and the wife are.expected to generate a world of their own. 


Marriage should be Fruitful and Prosperous 


The nuptials symbolize not only the biological function of 
marriage but also employ a number of symbols which refer to the 
fertility and prosperity of the married life. There is the Laja- 
Homa ® or eS of Fried Grains into Fire’ ceremony in which 
the brother of the bride pours out of his joined hands fried grains 
mixed with Sami leaves. ‘THe bride offers them with firmly joined 
hands standing, while the bridegroom recites the verse, 'To the 
god Aryaman the girl has made sacrifice, to Agni. May he, god 
Aryaman, loosen us from here, and not from the husband's side. 
Svahal’ The girl strewing grains prayed thus, ‘May my husband 
live long; my relations be prosperous. ,‘vaha! This grain I have 
thrown into the fire; may this bring prosperity to thee, and may it 
unite me with thee. May Agni grant us N. N. Sváhà'. Here 
grains und leaves are,symbols of fruitfulness and prosperity. There 
is another ceremony which emphasizes the same thing. According 
to thé Grhyasütras, a strong man snatches the bride up from the 
ground and sets her down in an eastern or northern direction on-a 
red bulls’ hide with the word, ‘Here may the cows sit down, here 


1 The Aryan Marriage, pp. 26, 27. . 
2 gw wur wf Cerere ux Gl KUTA, etc. Hiranyakesi G.S., I, 6. 20. 1. 
3 Püraskara G.S., I, 6. I. 4 Püraskara G.S., I, 6. 
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the horses, here the men. Here may sacrifice with thousand gifts, 
here may Püsan sit down’) The bull, the horse, the cows, the 
men, the sacrifice are all recognized as signs of virility and fecundity. 
The idea of, and.a strong desire for, a prosperous life is better ex- 
pressed in the ceremony called Saptapadi or the ‘Rite of Taking 
Seven Steps’. The husband makes the wife step forward in a 
northern direction seven steps with the words, ‘One step for sap, 
two for juice, three for the prospering of wealth, four for comforts, 
five for cattle, six for the seasons. Friend, be with seven steps 
(united to me). So be thou devoted to me’.® 


Marriage a Crisis : Removal of Evil Influences 


Marriage is the most critical event in the life of a man and ushers 
in quite a new era in his life. It establishes a novel relation between 
two persons, which is attended by many anticipations, hopes and 
feats. In the nuptials various attempts are made to remove the 
dangers (associated with the crisis of marriage). ‘The father of the 
bride, while making the pair face each other, exhorts her in the 
following words: ‘Be thou of benign and pleasing eyes; never 
cherish an evil design against your husband; be kind and wel- 
wishing to cattle and others dependent like them: be always cheerful 
and prosperous; be the mother of heroic sons; sacrifice to the gods; 
be happy, be auspicious to us, bipeds and quadrupeds’.“ The first 
fears and doubts are about the bride who is to form the nucleus of 
the home and has to deal not only with her husband but also with 
his dependents and cattle. In relation with all these she is expected 
tó be affectionate, kind and generous. In the Rastrabhrta sacrifice 
‘bridegroom seeks protection from important gods and Fathers 
against all possible dangers which might be lurking ina married 
lite. He says, ‘Let Fire, the Lord of creatures protect me, let 
Indra the Lord of the Grer* protect me; let Yama, the Lord of the 
Earth, protect me... . In the Abhisificana, ‘Sprinkling of 
water’ ® ceremony, the waters are requested to ensure a perfect 
health and all-round peace: ‘Let the waters, which are auspicious, 
the most auspicious, ceful the most peaceful, be health-giving 
medicine to you’.? 5 hen there is a Sumarhgate (Auspicious) 
ceremony in which the bridegroom invites the assembled guests 
and relatives to bless her with the following words: 'Auspicious 
ornaments does this woman wear, come to her and behold her. 





1 Püraskara G.S., I, 8. ro. . 2 Ibid., Y, 8. x. 
t Ibid., I, 4. 17. 5 Ibid., I, 5. 7-11. 
° Ibid., I, 8. 5. ? Ibid. 
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Having brought luck to her, go away back to your houses'.! At the 
‘lose of the nuptials there is a ceremony, called Caturthi-Karma,? 
which is performed on the fourth day after marriage. The 
ausband offers oblations with the verses, ‘Agni! Expiation! 
Thou art the expiation of the gods. I, the Brahmana, entreat 
thee, desirous of protection. The substance that dwells in her, 
that brings death to her husband, that extirpate in her. Svàhal'* 
Next he sprinkles water on the bride with the words, 'The evil 
substances that dwell in thee, that bring death to thy husband, 
children, cattle, house and fame, that I change into one that brings 
death to thy paramour. ‘Thus live with me to an old age’* In 
all these cerernonies the critical nature of marriage and the dangers 
attendant thereon are realized and attempts are made to remove 
them. Here one thing particularly is noteworthy. The bride is 
supposed to be more susceptible to dangers than the bridegroom 
and, therefore, she is the centre of auspicious ceremonies. 


Marriage not a Licence 


The fact that marriage is not a passport for sexual indulgence 
but a human institution aiming at moderation in the conjugal life, 
has been emphasized at the end of the nuptials, when the Trirátra- 
vrata or the ‘Observance of Continence for Three Nights’® is 
undertaken. ‘Through a period of three nights they shall eat no 
saline food, they shall sleep on the ground; they shall refrain from 
the sexual intercourse through one year, or at Er three nights’.® 
The symbolism of this observance seems to be to give a lesson in 
moderation to the married couple. i 


Marriage a Social Change and a Sacrtfice 


The nuptials in their utterances, promises, hopes and fears 
symbolize a great social transition in th‘ life of the bride and the 
bridegroom. They are no longer irresponsible youths depending 
for their bread and views on their parents. The seriousness of life 


one. They have to run an independent home, to earn their own 
livelihood, to procreate children and to discharge their obligations 
towards gads, Fathers and the creatures of the world. This is the 
life of responsibilities and cares. 


Ss SII 


1 Páraskara G.S., I, 8. 9. 2 Apastamba G.S., 8. 8; Khüdira G.S., I, 4. 22. 
3 Püraskara G.S., I, II. 2. : Ibid. 
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Thus the general function of nuptial symbolism is to cover all 
the aspects of married life The biological significance, the critical 
nature, the pliysical and mental union of the couple, moderation, 
the social transition and sacrifice—these are the main features 
of the Hindu od They have been symbolically suggested 
but not described in transparent prose, because conveyed through 
symbols, they are better emphasized and become more eloquent 
and telling. 

R. B. PANDEY. 


THE NANDAS AND THE MAURYAS FROM TAMIL 
SOURCES 


I. ON THE NANDAS 


The Sangam Literature of the Tamils is considered to be a 
valuable source of informafion to ancient south Indian History. It 
is equally valuable in throwing a flood of light on the North Indian 
History as well. Among the Sangam works, the most valuable 
anthologies are the Ahandnfiru and the Pupananüpu. A Sangam 
celebrity like Màmülanar has occasion to refer to the Nandas and 
their great wealth. At the same breath he makes mentión of the 
Mauryas whom he designates vamba or ‘the new’. It is: almost 
certain that this'great poet Mamilanar was a contemporary of 
Bindusára, if not of ASoka. There is a significant line in Aham, 
251, 

: Nandan verukkai eaitinum marra. 
If we read this, with another passage by the same author 

Palpukal nirainda Velpór Nandar 

Sirmiku Patalik KuliF Kangai 

Nirmutar Karanda n diyah Kolló (Aham 265) 


there is a strong confirmation that the reference is undoubtedly 
to the imperial Nandas who occupied the throne of Magadha at 
Pátaliputra before the Mauryas. In the second passage there is a 
definite mention of Pàtali, and this Pátali cannot be anything else 
than Pátaliputra, the rich capital of the great Nandas whose valour 
and wealth are a matter for praise by the Tamil poet. ‘This passage 
is important from more than one standpoint. It states that the 
Nandas had lavished their capital -with their magnificent riches, 
and even hoarded some of their wealth in the city. For the poet 
tells us with regret that such immense riches had been swept away 
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by the floods of the Ganges. This is an additional information 
which has been well corroborated by the archaeologist. Below the 
bottom of the Gupta walls, we observe a belt of virgin soil eight 
feet thick distributed evenly over the floor. This cannot be except 
by floods of an unprecedented character, because ‘the soil is Ganges 
silt and virgin’. Tn the light of the remarks by the archaeologist 
we have no hesitation to credit the testimony of the Tamil Sangam 
poet. When he wrote, he did not draw from his imagination but . 
he made a statement of fact. 

The archaeologist has further recorded another catastrophe 
that befell the Patali.capital. It was fire. Black ash and charcoal 
lying like a pall over the Mauryan structures are evidences of their 
destruction by an outbreak of fire. This incident is not noted 
by Mámülanür. Evidently Màmülanár did not live when this 
incident of fire took place at Pataliputra. It was at a later stage 
and possibly before the Guptas put up their walls (see for details, 
my Mauryan Polity—Madras University, pp. 61-63). This only 
shows that the Nanda sway was felt eve^ in distant Tamil kingdoms 
and: that there was frequent intercourse, mostly commercial and 
cultural, between North and South in the epoch of the Nandas, who 
were themselves very prosperous. 


.II. ON THE MAURYAS 


That Sangam poet Màmülanàr seems to have had an historical 
bent of mind. His reference to the Nanda rule and capital is re- 
markable enough. Much more remarkable is his pointed reference 
to the new dynasty of the Mauryas. He speaks of 'Makelu tànai 
yamba moriyar’ (Aham 251). He refers to the Moriyar in another 
passage (Aham 281). The burden of the song in these passages 
is the recording of the fact of a Mauryan invasion to the South. 
The Mauryan army consisted chiefly o1 the war-chariot. 

Vinporu neduvarai iyaltér moriyar i 
Ponpunai tikiri tiritarak kuraitta 
Varai . . . . (Aham 69). 

"The above lines are by another poet of the Sangam age, Paran- 
korranar by name. ‘In their expedition to the south which was 
interspersed by hills and mountains, the main arm of the Mauryan 
army was the chariot. No doubt horses and elephants are mentioned 
as following the imperial army. But the war chariot figures pro- 
minently. Three poets have referred to this incident— Mámülanàr, 
Paranko[ranar nnd Araba. ' The contribution of Attiratyanar 
is found in the anthology of Puram (Puram, 175). All of them refer 
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independently to the Mauryan war chariot. Besides demonstrating 
the value and use of a chariot for purposes of war, in ancient times, 
its application especially in mountain tracts is noteworthy. "The 
war chariot was the tank of Hindu warfare. That this army must 
have been accompanied by a number of sappers and miners is evident 
from the fact that the hard rocks of the hills were cut down so as 
to get free passage for the chariot wheels. ‘To cut down rocks and 
get a clear pathway for the chariot and the army to pass freely 
must have been a work of great magnitude and toil for the hardy 
sappers and miners of the Mauryan army. "The chariot was adorned 
with flying banners and a lofty umbrella. The umbrella was an 
insignia of Hindu royalty and was an unfailing sign of an emperor 
(Cakravartin). 

From the Aham, 251, we are to infer that the Ko£ar, a South 
Indian tribe were friendly to the imperial Mauryas. "They helper 
the North Indian army in their march to the heart of the Tamilagam. 
For it is said that the drums during the battle were sounded on the 
Podiyil hill. This was ix the anciént Pandyan kingdom. ‘The 
stanza further tells us that it was the king of Mohür who was not 
willing to accept the suz: rainty of the Mauryas. ‘The Mohür chief- 
tain was apparently a sámanta chief, ruling independently of the 
three Tamil kingdoms. "There has been constant warfare between 
this chief and the Tamil kings. We see in the Silappadikáram that 
Senguttuvan had a successful engagement with the then chief of 
Mohür, Palaiyan by name. I have identified the Kogar with 
Satyaputras of Asoka (Ind. Culture, Vol. I, Pt. III, pp. 493-96). 
They had earned a name for speaking truth and truth only. They 
aided the Mauryan army in their defeat of this recalcitrant chief 
of Mohür who challenged the emperor of North India. The Koéar 
were not the only allies of the Mauryas. The verse 281, Aham, 
refers to the help given by another South Indian tribe Vadukar. 
The chief war weapon of che Vadukar was the arrow. The poet 
says that the Vadukar fdrmed the vanguard of the Mauryan army 
invading the South, 

Muranmiku vadukar munnura moriyar. 


Who the Vadukar were cannot be exactly determined. ‘The literal 
meaning of the term Vadukar is the ‘people of the north’. This 
north is only north of the Tamilagam. In the am age the 
northern limit of the Tamil country proper was the Tirupati hills; 
a portion of South Mysore and even a part of the present South 
Canara formed the North-Western boundary of the "famil country 
Those who resided beyond these borders were generally named 
Vadukar by the Tamils. This means that the Vadukar can be 
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identified partly with the Kanarese people and partly with the 
Telugus. This is further attested by the testimony of the Sans- 
kritists who define Dravida as the land occupied by the Tamils 
and Malayalis of the West coast. Neither the Andhra country 
nor the Kanarese formed a part of'the ancient Dravida dega. ‘This 
perhaps explains why the Vadukar and the Koégar readily enlisted 
themselves in the rank and file of the imperial Mauryan army as 
against the Tamil chief. But for the help given by these South 
Indian tribes, it would not have been possible for the Mauryan 
conqueror to penetrate the far south. 

The next question is who was the Mauryan Emperor who led 
this expedition to the south. It cannot be Asoka, foe from both 
literary and epigraphical evidences he made no new conquest, 
except his reconquest of Kalinga. And further A$oka's inscriptions 
give us definitely what the boundary limits of his empire were. 
Therefore it is reasonable to assume that a predecessor of Aéoka 
was responsible for the extension of the Empire in the south. The 
possibility that it might have been Cha..dragupta Maurya has to be 
ruled out. For he had enough and more engagements nearer home 
and in the distant North-West. He was more anxious to consoli- 
date what he had gained than to enter fresh conquests. ‘Therefore 
it must be Bindusara who was responsible for the Deccan and 
South Indian expeditions. It can be said without any fear of 
contradiction that Bindusara carried his army to the very south, and 
became the ally of the Tamil Kings. This was kept up by his well- 
known successor ASoka. 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR. 


THE PREDECESSORS OF THE GUPTAS IN MAGADHA 


In spite of the research work done du.’ng the last hundred years, 
there are still some dark periods in the realm of ancient Indian 
History. One such period is the history of Magadha after the dis- 
memberment of the Mauryan empire and before the rise of the Cuptas. 
What we know from Puranas does not throw much light on the 
subject. According to their testimony, , Mauryan dynasty was 
supplanted in c. 184 B.C. by Pusyamitra Sunga, who then usurped 
the throne. The Sunga dynasty lasted for 112 years, and then the 
Kanvayanas or Kanvas seized power in about 72 B.C.; they in 
turn, after a brief rule of 45 years, were uprooted by the Andhras 
in or about 29 B.C. Then we hear about Guptas when Chandra- 
gupta I came to Magadhan throne in 320 A.D. 
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Pu$yamitra's dominion extended up to the Punjab in the 
North and the Narmada in the South. Pataliputra continued to be 
imperial seat. After him we do not know anything about Magadha 
with certitude. In the reign of his son Agnimitra, Magadha ceased 
to be the leader of Indian nations and Pataliputra the metropolis of 
India. Vidisā in eastern Malwa is seen in prominence, but there 
is nothing to show that Magadha was ever excluded from his do- 
mains, That the Kanvayanas (successors of the Sungas) ruled 
over Magadha is generally recognized ! but about Andhras scholars 
differ in their views. Raychaudhury does not think it des 
that they ruled in Magadha proper? but others acknowl ge their 
conquest of Magadha in the first century B.C But their rule over 
Magadha till the rise of the Guptas has not been acknowledged, by 
any scholar at all. 

In the absence of any definite evidence about the political 
history of Magadha, the century preceded, the rise of the Quptas 
has been reconstructed on mere surmises. Relying on I-tsing's 
testimony, which is based on hearsay, some believe that Patalj- 
putra comprised in the territories of Chandragupta I’s ancestors.* 
Vincent Smith is of opin'on that Lichchhavis were ruling over its: 
while R. D. Banerjee says that it was ruled by some j 
Satrap or by some chief of Magadha who had alliance with the later 
Great Kushānas of Muttra or the Punjab.* 


Kaliyuga-raj-Vyittanta of the Bhavishyottara Purana is a valuable 
treatise on the post-Bhàrata history of India, but so far scholars 
had paid no attention to its merit. . It reveals some interesting fact: 
about the Guptas and the rulers immediately preceding them. 
According to it, an Andhra king named Chandrasri was the ruler 
of Magadha, who was rela ed to Chandragupta, son of Ghatotkacha- 

pta (ie. Chandragupta I of Gupta dynasty) through his wife. 
wives of these two were sisters of Lichchhavi descent. Chandra- 
gupta was appointed commander-in-chief of the Magadhan army 


1 N. N. Ghosh: Early Hi of India, p. 200; Jayachandra Vidyalankar: 
Bhartiya Itihas ki ruprakha, ipe d : : 

p : = = beeps PONO cal History of Anctent India, p. 334. 

. Baherjee: e of the Imperial Guptas, p. 3-6; Jayachandra 

Vidyalankar Bhartiya Itihas pipe . 796. nn ene 

* R. S. Tripathi: History of Ancient India, P. 239. 

5 V. Smith: Early History of India (4th edition), p 295. 

* R. D. Banerjee: The Age of the Imperial Guptas, PP. 2, 5. 
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with the help of his wife's relatives, i.e. Lichchhavis, and later was 
promoted to the post of ragfriyasyalaka (?). He killed the king 
Chandraégri on the instigation of his queen, ‘his sister-in-law; and 
then rebelled against her and killed her son Pulomà and usurped 
the throne and ousted the Ándhras.! And again it refers to Chan- 
draári Sàtakarni, known as Vasisthiputra, as ruling for three years 
and his son Pulomà as ruling for seven years under the regency 
. of Chandragupta, son of Ghatotkachagupta (i.e. Chandragupta I of 

Gupta dynasty)? Thus we are informed that the king ruling 
over Magadha before Guptas was Chandrasri Satakarni Vasisthi- 
putra and he had a minor son Puloma. 

The Kaumudi-mahotsava, a play by Vajjika,? refers one Sun- 
daravarman, as the ruler of Magadha, having his capital at Patali- 
putra. He had an adopted son Chandasena, who had a marriage 
alliance with the Lichchhavis. With their help he besieged Patali- 

utra and his adoptive father was killed and he won the throne for 
himself. Sundaravarman had a son named Kalyünavarman. On 
the death of the king the prince was hifted to the hills of Kish- 
kindha by his faithful ministers. When he attained majority, he 
came back to Magadha, defeated Chan¢asena and ascended the 
throne. 


at 


1 Sywinwwgmu Weautuntee: | 
Qurarqu ra TATE TAA | 
furerz tut wu area DIRTUPTNT | 


qf qr renim N AT I 
were writen feu fe fer | 


ws «t gerer fafi siu 1 
ara aani cred sura Poft | 
As quoted by Dr. M. Krishnamachariet in the History of Classical Sanskrit 
Láteraiwre, Introduction, p. cii-ciii. J 
S Tt rafa Ru Eu S IE 
wfrggw wrer Te we wfnafe | 
geransta mur erga wfirufi | 
wena FI TART wm 1 


Ibid. 
3 Journal of Andhra Research Society, Vols. II and III; Dakshina Bharatiya 
Series. 
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Jayaswal thinks that the authoress of the play was a con-' 
temporary witness of the events described in the play. A historical 
drama cannot be taken as true in every detail, but at the same time 
it cannot be denied that it has usually some substratum of facts. 
The names might be fictitious but the characters can undoubtedly 
be taken as the personalities of the time. 

If we minutely scrutinize the description given in the Kaliyuga- 
vaj-Vysitania and the Kawmudi-mahotsava we find that the throne . 
of Magadha was usurped by a relative of the ruler, who had marriage 
alliance with the Lichchhavis. The ruler was killed and his minor, 
son ruled for some time and then he was also killed. Having these 
facts before us, we may identify Chandragupta, Chandraéri and 
Pulomà of Kahyuga-ràj-Vrittànta with Chandasena, Sundarvarman 
and Kalyanavarman ot Kaumudi-mahotsava respectively, 

In Kaumudi-mahotsava Kalyánavarman is referred as Karni- 
putra! Here Karni undoubtedly refers to Sundarvarman and it 
is most likely the abbreviation of Sàtakarpi. We know Sàtakarni 
is the name of Puloma’s fatker, Thus Sundarvarman may positively 
be recognized as Chandraéri Satkarni of Kaliyuga-raj-Vrittánta and 
his son Kalyanavarmar with Pulomà. About Chandragupta of 
nda aang Vritidnta the mention of Ghatotkachagupta as his 
father is evidence that he was no other than Chandragupta 
I of Gupta dynasty. Jayaswal has also identified Chandasena of 
Kaumudt-mahotsava with Chandragupta I of Gupta dynasty, who. 
js identical with the Chandragupta of Kahyuga-raja-Vrittanta. 

Thus from two independent sources we come to know that the 
Guptas usurped the throne of Magadha from the Andhras, and the 
rulers of the dynasty, contemporaries to him were Chandraéri Sata. 


karni and Puloma. 
Sa 


KAnpvas, the 
315 A.D. 
The genealogy and chronology of Sétavahana dynasty is still a 
problem, which has not yet been satisfactorily solved. According 
to the Matsya-purana the Sátavühanas ruled for about four centuries 


: WO Ng foeoinafi cd yu ienee- ia guo ac 3*1 
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and a half and for 300 years according to Vayu-purana. . The number 
of rulers in the dynasty also varies from 17 to 30 in various manu- 
scripts of the Puranas. Moreover, some new names, unknown from 
any other sources, have come to light from their coins.* So it is 
not easy to assign any period to any ruler of this dynasty with any 
amount of certitude. e date of the fall of Kápvas is known to 
bec.29 B.C. This must be the date of Simuka, the founder of the 
Satavahana dynasty. But, at the same time, there may be possi- 
bility that he ascended the throne earlier—say sometime about 
the middle of first century B.C. The period between the accession 
of Simuka and that of the accession of Chandragupta I (320 A.D.) 
is not far from the Pauranic assignment to SAtavahana reign; and 
it may be taken as correct. In the circumstances there is nothing 
which could bar the recognition of the contem raneity of the 
last rulers of this dynasty and of Chandragupta I o Gupta dynasty 


PARMESHWARI [LAL GUPTA. 


CANDESVARA’S INDEBTEDNESS fO BALLALA SENA 


We have discussed elsewhere Candeávara's indebtedness to 
Aniruddha Bhatta* and to 6ndatta.| Now we are going to discuss 
CandeSvara’s indebtedness to Ballala Sena, a Hindu King of Bengal 
who flourished in the latter half of the twelfth. century and produced 
four works on Dharma$astra, one of which has been fully published, 
another partially published and the remaining two of which are 
known only from references in his published works. The fully 
published work is the Adbhutasagara 5 and the partially published 
work is the Danaságara, while the unpublished works which seem 
to have been lost are the Acarasagara and Pratisihasagara. The 
partially printed edition of the dpi quad e is based * upon the 
three Calcutta MSS. of the same, one of whi belongs to the Society's 
collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and has, therefore, 
ap se es M ML C LE 


1 H. C. Raychaudhuri: Political History of Ancient India, pp. 337-39- 

2 Journal of Numismatic Society of India, Vol II, p. 85. 

3 R. S. Tripathi: History of Ancient India, pp 191792 

4 J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XXIII (1937), pp. 138-142 

5 N.I A., Vol. V (1942), pp. 36-38. 

6 Published by Prabhakari & Co., Benares, 1905. "n 

1 Edited with Bengali introduction and transidtion, by S. C Kaviratna, 
Calcutta (19x4-1919) (pp. 1-16, 1-316) up to paficalangalamahadana 

8 Vide p 3 of the Bengali introduction of the same. 

4 
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not been described by the late MM. Haraprasad Shastri in his Des- 
criptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of the Government of India 
Collection, Vol. III (1925) and the remaining two of which are 
deposited in two private libraries of Calcutta. The MS. of thi 
Danasagara, existing in the India Office Collection of London, has 
been so fully described in the I.O. Catalogue that it has helped 
Mr. (now Mahàmahopadhyáya) P. V. Kane to draw pointed attention 
of the scholars in his History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I! to the 
invaluable merit of the Danasdgara in checking the contents of the 
extant Puranas. Dr. R. C. Hazra who acted up to the advice? of 
Mahàmahopadhyáya Kane in fixing the chronology of the Puránas 
by producing his ‘Studies in Puranic records on Hindu rites and 
customs, * consulted the India Office MS. of the Danasdgara which 
helped him in checking the contents of the extant puranas as pre- 
viously indicated by Mr. Kane. But neither Mr. Kane nor Dr. 
Hazra has utilized or even mentioned the Calcutta edition of the 
Danasagara, which, though incomplete, was published in Devanagari 
script and earlier than the works of both. Rao Bahadur E. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar whb has recently edited the Brhaspatismyü 4 
and Kytvakalpataru® in the Gaekwad's Oriental Series has utilized 
the Calcutta edition of the Dánasaágara in the former and the R.A.S.B. 
MS. of the same in the latter work. He has thus drawn for the first 
time attention to the partially printed edition of the work and its 
full MS., deposited in the library of the R.A.S.B. 

We shall now consider Candeévara’s indebtedness to Ballàla 
Sena. Now as Cande$vara has quoted Ballàla Sena’s Dánasagara 
and no other work in his Kytyaratnakara only, so our study will 
concern itself with the enumeration and identification of the quota- 
tions from Ballala Sena’s Dànaságara in Candeévara's Kriyaratna- 
kara. The index to the Kytyaratnakara ° (p. O41) contains five 
entries against the Dánasagara and six against Sagara, which is an 
obvious abbreviation of Dé«aságara and I have found out six more 
quotations from Sdgara o Dánasagara in the Krtyaratnakara. But 
as the major portion of tue Danasagara is as yet unpublished and as 
the R.A.S.B. MS. is at present unavailable, so I have contented 
myself in tracing six only of these seventeen quotations in the 
partbhasa chapter of the same (pp. 93-122 of the partially printed 
edition) which corresponds so closely with the same chapter of the 


1 Vide p 340. 

2 History of Dharmatasira, Vol. 1 (1930), p 162 

3 Published by the Dacca University, 1940. 

* No. LXXXV, 1941. 

5 Vol. V, No. XCII, 1941. 

* Edited by MM. Kamala-Krishna Smrititirtha, B.I., 1925. 
4n 
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Kytyaratnakara (pp. 45-79) in the enumeration and arrangement 
of topics, quotation of texts and interpretations that not only the 
six identified quotations but the whole chapter of the Kytyaraina- 
hara seems to be a faithful copy of the same chapter of the Dana- 
sagara with slight variations. So the mention of the several topics 
of the paribhasa chapter of the two works will not be out of place 
here. The identified quotations from the Dánasagara in the Kytya- 
rainákara are also appended below. 


D.S. K.R. 
I. Paribhása in general .. Pp. 93-100 = pp. 45-50. 
2. Paribhàása for Ed rites h RUE: 
for small lapses pp. 100-103 — pp. 2: 
3. »  .» Rites for invalid i E 
persons ^ .. Pp. 103-4 = pp. 52-3. 
4. J» ) Rites for fasting pp. 104-7 = pp. 53-7. 
5 7 i s for noctnr- 
nal eatin .. pp. I0 -8 = . . 
6. » ,, Rites for oblation in m 
to the sacred fire pp. 108-112 — pp. 59-62. 
A " , Rites for mutter- 
ing prayers . pp. II13-5 = pp. 62-5. 
8 & 9. T , Articles and 
grains .. p. 116 = pp. 65-9. 
10-12. z , Seven kinds of 
rice, all grains 
and all scents .. p. II7 = pp. 69-71. 
13-15. x , Gems, flavours. 
and minerals .. p. 1x8 — pp. 71-2. 
I6. 5 , Substitutes in the 
absence of prin- 
cipal articles .. pp. I19-20 = pP. 73-6. 
17. T , Weights anu 
measures. .. pp. 120—122 = pp. 76-7. 
I8 & Ig. $ , Incenseandlight (wanting in 
D.S.)......pp. 77-9. 
ABBREVIATIONS 
I.O. — India Office (London). 
R.A.S.B. — Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta). 
D.S. — Daànasàágara. 
K.R = Krtyaratnàkara. 
B.I — Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta). 
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APPENDIX OF THE QUOTATIONS 
K.R. DS. 
p. 46=p. 94—wearaerettderanag.... way ARa emm | 
(D.S. reads “wfxdutai) 
2. p. 50=p. roo—«wugwid uw...... areira eum i 
3. p. 5I=p. I02—awrw atfrwrqaeer—ate... ef xfs em | 
4. p. 542p. 105—arfawtternmyq........ "ICT WDTHUDG | 
5. pp. 56-72 p. 107—a«maue g wuaidsfa...... mangat- 
mererarrarengprncera ra frr LIGT Cel : 
6. p.6rep. III CHEAN... qag Waaurererfafa emm | 


NOTE 


It is geuerally believed ! that Ballala Sena composed four works 
on Dharmaé£astra, viz. the Odnasagara, Adbhwlasagara, Ácáaraságara 
and Pratisthasadgara, the MSS. of the former two being extant and the 
existence of the latter tw» being inferred from the verses 55 and 56 
of the Daànasagara (p. 11 of the printed edition). But I have come 
across the mention of a fifth work of the name of Vraiaságara in 
two places of the partially printed edition of the Dénasdgara 
(pp. 94 and 107). The first mention is just after fimti (1st identified 
quotation) and occurs in the sentence meer 
while the second mention is found. in the. fifth identified quotation, 


the relevant position being rrm ugana- ANTR | 


BHABATOSH BHATTACHARYA. 


H 





1 Vide History of Dharma$' sra, Vol. I (1930), v. 340, History of Bongai, 
Vol. I (1943), p. 353 (published »y Dacca University). 
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JAINAGURU MAHAVIRA (Pracyavani Mandira Sárvajanin Granthamiülà 
Series, Dvitiya Pugpa), by Dr. Bimala Churn Law. 1944. 


It is a nice little book dealing with the life and teachings of Mahavira, the 
well-known founder of Jainism. The book consists of two chapters and in the first 
chapter the author has ably discussed such important topics as the date of Mahavira’s 
attainment of Nirvana, his influence upon his disciples, his age, his equal treatment 
towards the bhihhhus and bhskkhusts, etc. The second chapter which is devoted to 
the discussion of important religious instruction of Mahavira is very well-written. 
The author has been successful in iving a clear and lucid account of MahBvira's 
doctrine ‘The difficult problems of Jainism such as Syadvdda, Kriydvada, Niris- 
varavada, Avinasvaravada, dnd gents Adrsjaváda, ffüàna, darsana and cariira, 
jiva and ajiva, bandha, papa and punya, dSrava, samwara, nirjard, moksa, siddhi, 
karma, le$yà, etc., have received due consideration in this book. A brief account 
of some of the important Jain men and women has been given in the Appendix, 
An index has been given to facilitate the study of tbe subject. 

This is the first and the most successful attempt fo write in Bengali a book on 
Mahavira and his doctrine. We can safely and strongly recommend this little book 
to all those interested in Jainism. Š 

Kar.’ 


A HISTORY OF THE CANONICAL LITERATURE OF THE JAINAS, 
by H R. Kapadia. Surat, 1941 


This book consists of seven chapters dealing with the genesis of the Jaina 
~ Scriptures, classification of the Agamas, redaction of the Jaina Canon, the extinct 
Agamas of the Jainas, the extant Agamas of the Jainas, the Canonical Exegetical 
Literature, Comparison and Evaluation. There are two indices which are useful 


untenable theories and doubtful hypotheses: The author ought to have d atn a 
detailed summary of some of the important Jain books in order to make work 
more useful. Yet we welcome the publication of this book which will no debt be a 


valuable guide in studying Jainism. 
T. N. CHAKRAVARTTY. 


NAYADHAMMAKAHBAO (the sixth Añga of tue Svetimvara Jain Canon), 
critically edited by Prof. N V. Vaidya. Fergusson College, Poona, 1949. 


tthe author has removed a long-felt want by editing this important Jain text 
with a list of variant readings given at the end. He has made use of the five manu- 
scripts preserved in-the library of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. This 
sixth Anga is divided into two Suyakkhandhas named as Naya and Dhammakahd, 


H. P G. 
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ANCIENT LANGUAGES OF ASIA MINOR 
By BATAKRISHNA GHOSH 


Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji in a revealing article recently 
published in Indian Culture (Vol. VIII, pp. 309-322) has drawn the 
attention of, Indian linguisticians to the Hittite language which, 
as shown by him, throws a flood of light on the prehistory of the 
Indo-European basic language. A very brief description of the 
Hittite language was published by me some years ago in the Journal 
of the Greater India Soctety (Vol. VII, pp. 92-106). In the present 
paper, based chiefly on the writings of Johannes Friedrich, I intend 
to try to present to interested Indian readers the Hittite language 
in the setting of the other ancient languages discovered at Boghaz- 
köi. 

The documents from which our meagre knowledge of the ancient 
languages of Asia Minor is derived are not all of the same age. 
They may be broadly divided into two groups: (1) Those belonging 
to the middle of the second millennium B.C. (circa 1400-1300) 
from which is derived our knowledge of Hittite, Luvian, Chattish, 
Charrish (or Churrish), Mitanni, Palaish (?) and also of a lan- 
guage of the Indo-Iranian type. Charrish and Mitanni are dialects 
of the same language for which the designation Subaraean has 
been suggested. (2) Those belonging to the first millennium B.C. 
(some also of post-Christian era) composed in Lycian, Lydian, 
Carian, and Phrygian. There are also documents in hieroglyphic 
Hittite dating from about 800 B.C., but they are still undeciphered. 
Etruscan too is considered to have been originally a language of 
Asia Minor, but no Etruscan or proto-Etruscan document has 
hitherto been identified among the finds of Boghaz-kói. In the 
present article only the languages of the first group will be discussed. 

The ‘Asia Minor languages of ihe second millennium B.C. 
were spoken by groups of people ruled over by the Hittites whose 
empire was for a time one of the mightiest in the ancient orient. 
Since the downfall of their empire the Hittites, however, completely 
disappeared from history to reappear only in the twentieth century, 
thanks to the labours of zealous archaeologists. The name Hittite 
occurs frequently in the Old Testament, and that the Hittites had 
founded a powerful empire was also known from Egyptian records 
of the 15th to the 13th century B.C. But it was thought at first 
that the Hittite empire was situated in northern Syria. After the 
discovery of Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions both at the Syrian 
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centre of the Hittite world and in Asia Minor it began to be sug- 
gested that the Hittites must, have lived also in Asia Minor, and 
what was thus thrown out at first as a su gestion turned out ulti- 
mately to be the truth when Hugo Winckler announced his e ch- 
making discoveries made at Boghaz-kói, the site of the capital city 
Hattwsas of the great Chatti empire, of which the chief centre during 
its blooming period lay in Asia Minor and not in a. 

The native designation of the country was Chaih; English 
Hittite, German Hethiter, etc. however are derived not from this 
Chatti, but from Hebrew Hittim. The Egyptians used to write 
the name as Ht’—which the Egyptologists formerly vocalized 
mostly into Cheta. From this Cheta is i 
sometimes used even today by German scholars. From Chatti, 
the name of the country, is derived also the designation Chattish, 
which however is the name of a language different from Hittite. 

The chief source of our knowledge of these ancient languages 
is the great State archive of the Chatti empire containing more thar 


They are all written in Accadian cuneiform script, but the language 
of most of them, which appears also in the Arzawa-letters (see 


took over the work of pope hing these cuneiform 

of Ketlschrifttexte aus Boghas- 
kos (Leipzig, 1916-23) usually referred to in abbreviation as 
KBo. In 1922 the Near East section of the State Museums of Berlin 
took over the publication of the cuneiform texts as Ketlschriftur- 
kunden aus Boghaz-kói (abbr. KUB) and the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft began ‘to publish the texts in transcription under the 
title Die Boghaz-hói-texte in U mschrift (abbr. a to make them 
accessible to wider circles. Most of the text-tablets are in the 
Osmania Museum in Constantinople and the State Museums in 
Berlin. Some are in the British Museum, and they have been pub- 
lished as Hittite Texts in the Cuneiform Character, London, 1920 
(abbr. HT). 

Soon after the beginning of systematic publication of the 
Boghaz-k6i-texts in Germany it became apparent that not only 
the expected Hittite language but altogether six different languages 
are represented in them. The names of and ‘the texts in these 
languages are contained in the reports of religious sacrifices in the 
Hittite State archives. In these reports there are many texts of 
hymns as they were actually chanted at the sacrifices. The 
hymns were chanted not only in the State language but also in 
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other languages spoken in the Hittite empire. The texts in these 
non-Hittite languages are mostly introduced by a formula in Hittite 
stich as: (i) ‘The singer sings in Chattish (ha-at-i-h)', (2) “The 
singer sings in'Charrish (4ar-ls-l4)’, or ‘the Charrian singer sings’ 
or‘the singer of Charri sings’, (3) ‘the singer sings in Luvian (lu-u-t- 
H)'. In many cases, however, only the introductory formula is 
given, without any text in the language concerned. This is in- 
variably the case with texts in a fourth language, the Palaish. In 
some fragments it is indeed said, (4) ‘the old woman utters the words 
of sacrificial offerings in Palaish (pa-la-um-ns-ls)’, but no text in this 
language has yet been discovered. The words hail, harlili, lush 
and palaumhik are adverbs derived from the country names Chatti, 
Charrt, Lisa and Pala known also from other sources. The names 
of the Chattish, the Charrish, the Luvian and the Palàish language . 
are therefore guaranteed by the texts themselves. 

Now, with the name Hittite, derived from the country-name 
Chatti (see s#pra), it has become customary to designate the ruling 
class of the Chatti empire and their language (that this language 
is Indo-European in character we shall see below), while the name 
Chattssh is used to designate the language of the ethnologically and 
linguistically altogether different autochthonous population of the 
country living under the rule of the Hittites. The name Chatti 
is therefore used in a double sense: (1) In the narrower ethno- 
graphic-linguistic sense to designate the ancient people of Chatti, 
after whom the country too was named. (2) In a wider sense, as 
a term of political connotation, designating the whole Chatti empire 
with its various peoples. Friedrich aptly remarks in this connec- 
tion that in German the word Preussen too is used in a similar 
double sense, firstly as the designation of the ancient Prussian 
people (with their Prussian language), and secondly as the designa- . 
tion of the German State of Prussia. 

There is no compelling reason why the chief language of the 
Hittite empire should be called Hittite. The texts use the term 
batttls only to designate the Chattish language; a proper designation 
of the Indo-European Hittite language cannot be found in them. 
Only in p. the word nals (adverb in -ls as in hatiili, etc.) 
is used of this language, but the evidence of this sole passage is 
hardly. sufficient to decide the proper designation of the language 
concerned. Forrer on the other hand is inclined to call the Indo- 
European Hittites and their language Kanisian, and that too on 
the evidence of the descriptions of sacrifices mentioned above. ‘In 
them it is often said ‘the singer of the city of Kani sings’, and the 
singing thus referred.to was done apparently in our Indo-European 
Hittite language. Hence Forrer argues, just as the singer of Charri 
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sang in Charrish, so the singer of Kani must- have sung in 
Kanisian. But from the texts it is clear that Kani’ was the name 
only of an important city of the Chatti empire; nowhere it is recorded 
that it was the native designation of the ruling class and their 
language. Out of these considerations, and also on account of 
the fact that the term Hittite has now become so current in linguistic 
literature as the designation of the Indo-European language spoken 
in the Chatti empire that no other name can now be adopted for 
it without causing the greatest confusion, the leading Hittitologists 
such as Sommer and Hrozny have come to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the name Hittite, though not quite correct, should be 
retained in use as the designation of the people and the country 
concerned until and unless some future find reveals the real name. 
Hittite studies had begun long before Winckler's discoveries. 
Already from the eighties of the last century two cuneiform letters 
discovered in the Egyptian State archive excavated at El-Amarna 
were known to the scholarly world. As one of the two letters is 
addressed to the king of a country called Arzawa, the two letters 
came to be known as Arzawa-letters, and their language as Arzawa 
language. Today we know that this language is no other than 
our Hittite. Knudtzon tried to interpret the language of the 
Arzawa-letters already ín 1902, and together with Bugge and Torp 
he declared it to be Indo-European in character. The evidence 
from which Knudtzon drew his daring conclusion was, however, 
extremely meagre; in fact, as index to the Indo-Eu.opean character 
of the Arzawa language he could show hardly anything more than 
the word e-ef-/w« of which the meaning ‘he should be’ was quite 
uncontestable and the suffixes -mi- ‘my’ and -H- ‘thy’. Knudt- 
zon's suggestion could not therefore’ carry conviction with the 
experts in Indo-European philology; nor was his case strengthened 
by the fanciful etymologization indulged in by Bugge and Torp. 
Thorough and scientific investigation of the Hittite language 
began with the discoveries made at Boghaz-kói. Asthe documents 
are in cuneiform characters the Assyriologists were naturally the 
first to undertake their investigation, and their work was greatly 
facilitated by the discovery of fragments of lexicons in which 
Sumero-Accadian words are explained by corresponding Hittite 
ones. Delitzsch was the first to publish in transcription some of 
these texts, and he also isolated a few flexional elements of the 
Hittite language. Weidner, another distinguished Assyriologist, 
however, declaréd the language to be neither Indo-European no: 
Semitic but Caucasian with a mixture of Indo-Iranian elements. 
Finally Holma, who already knew of Hrozny’s Indo-Euro 
theory, tried to strengthen it with the help of material culled from 
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the lexicon pe cari. But these fragments unfortunately are 
not free from mistakes and obscurities, and therefore could not be 
relled upon for the work of deciphering the Hittite texts. 

Sclentific Hittitology dates from the publication of Hrozny's 
pon me TE work D1e Sprache der Hethiter, thr Bau und ihre 

ugehõrigkeit zum indogermanischen Sprachstamm | (Boghaz-kói- 
Studien Heft 1 and 2, 1916-7). .In this work Hrozny presented 
the main features of Hittite nominal and verbal flexion with such 
convincing lucidity and genial insight that little was left for the 
other scholars co after him to do in the field. But Hrozny’s 
etymologies were often puerile and absurd. For Hrozny was 
ptimarily an Assyriologist, and as such lacked the necessary training 
in the strict school of Indo-European linguistics. Moreover Hrozny 
failed to perceive that the Hittite vocabulary is predominantly 
non-Indo-European. He therefore committed in many cases the. 
grave error of trying to derive non-Indo-European Hittite words 
from Indo-European roots. ‘These are the reasons why none of 
the Indo-Europeanists gave full support to Hrozny at that time 
excepting Marstrander. But Marstrandér was no Assyriologist him- 
self, and his support was in many cases based on wrong premises 
(see his book Caractère indo-européen de la langue hittite, 1919). 

It became now apparent that the true character of Hittite can 
be determined only by a scholar who could speak with equal autho- 
rity both on Indo-European and Assyrian philology. But no 
such scholar was there. At last Professor Ferdinand Sommer of 
Munich, the honoured teacher of the present writer! and one of 
the foremost Indo-Europeanists of Europe, grasped the bull by 
its horns and for the sake of Hittite became an Assyriologist at 
an advanced age. ' After a long period of doubt and deliberation 
Professor Sommer declared Hittite to be Indo-European in its 
fiexional structure. At thesame time he severely criticized Hrozny’s 
dilettantic etymologies. It was again Professor Sommer who 
laid down the strictly scientific principles of investigating Hittite 
words dnd forms. Scouting the procedure adopted naively by 
su cial scholars who would jump at distant etymologies even 
before the basic structure of the language concerned has been fully 
established, Professor Sommer showed that in Hittite absolutely 
dependable results can be obtained only by concentrating on the 





1 It must not be presumed that as a pupil of Professor Sommer I claim any 
special knowledge of Hittite. In fact I know next to nothing of Hittite and still less 
qf the other ancient languages of Asia Minor. Professor Sommer does not allow 
in his Seminar classes on Hittite any student who is not already grounded in 
Assyriology. But he granted me the privilege of attending his coveted Seminar 
clagses as a passive student. 
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internal evidence ot the available texts. The methodology pre- 
scribed by him has since been universally accepted and endorsed 
by the scholarly world. 

In spite of the great progress made in Hittilogy in course of 
the last twenty-five years, and though Hittité morphology was 
fully revealed already by Hrozny, Hittite phonology is even now 
in a condition far from satisfactory. Yet it is precisely phonology 
which in Hittite seemed at first to be easiest to deal with. For the 
texts, written in Accadian syllabary, were easily read by the Assy- 
riologists. But soon it became clear that the Accadian syllabic 
signs do not and cannot suggest the true sound values of Hittite 
words. Also the aid derived from comparison with other Indo- 
European languages proved to be utterly inadequate, for Hittite, the 
oldest attested Indo-European dialect, turned out to be a degenerate 
mixed language like modern Albanian! The Accadian syllabary 
consists of syllabic signs of which the value is either consonant 
+vowel (ba, kt) or vowel + consonant! (ab, ur) or consonant + 
vowel-+ consonant (bab, kun). Initial or final double-consonance 
.or medial triconsonance, which are unknown in Accadian but 
common in Hittite, cannot be clearly expressed by means of these 
syllabic signs. Moreover of the two Indo-European normal vowels 
o and e the first cannot be expressed at all by means of these syllabic 
signs and the second can be ressed only imperfectly. For 
these reasons it is not always possible to be sure of the real phonetic 
value of a Hittite word written in Accadian script, specially as 
the written form of almost every Hittite word contains one or 
more tinpronounced and unetymological vowels which cannot be 
easily detected unless several variant forms of the same word 
occur in the texts. A peculiar practice of the Hittite scribes which 
greatly facilitated the understanding of the sense of the texts 
proved moreover to be an insuperable difficulty in the way of fixing 
the sound-values of some of the most important Hittite words. 
With the Accadians it was customary to use as tdeogrammes many 
Sumerian forms. Now the Hittites too, in imitation of the Acca- 
dians, began to use Accadian words—and also the Sumerian words 
used in Accadian as ideogrammes—as ideogrammes in their own 
language. These Sumero-Accadian ideogrammes are used so pro- 
fusely in the written Hittite texts that the general sense of a Hittite 
sentence can often be easily grasped by a person well grounded 
in Assyriology even though he may know nothing of the Hittite 
language. But this advantage is offset by an inescapable result 
of the irrational practice of using. foreign words as ideogrammes: 
many Hittite words—including some of the commonest ones—are 
represented in the texts exclusively by these Sumero-Accadian 
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ideogrammes, so that their native Hittite forms cannot be ascer- 
tained by any means. 

As the Indo-European character of Hittite is apparent chiefly 
from its nominal and verbal inflexions ft is not necessary for our 
present purpose—which is just to indicate some salient features 
of the various ancient languages discovered at Boghaz-kói—to go 
into the details of Hittite phonology. A few Hittite words, how- 
ever, are being cited, along with recognized cognates in other Indo- 
European languages, to suggest the relation in which Hittite stands 
to the original Indo-European and its daughter dialects *:— 

ed- ‘to èat’, adanna ‘food’—Skt. ad-, adana, Gk. édomat, Lat. 

edere, etc. 
eš- ‘to be’—Skt. as-, Gr. esté, Lat. esse, etc. 

eš- ‘to sit down '—Skt. ds-, Gr. héstat, etc. 

ešhar ' blood'—Or. éar < *esy, Skt. asyj-. 

taj-, te-, ti- ‘to set'—Skt. dha-, Gr, títhémi, etc. 

mekki ‘much’—Skt. magh- mah-, Gr. mégas, Lat, magts, etc. 

nebiš ‘sky’—Skt. nabhas, Gr. néphos, etc. 
luk(k)- ‘to light up'—Skt. ruc-, Lat. lux, etc. 
yatar ' water '—HEngl. water, Gr. Midór, etc.. 
yes- ‘to clothe’—Skt. vas-, Lat. ves-its, etc. 
wek-, ‘to demand '—Skt. va$-, Gr. hekón, etc. 
ahhur ‘fire’—Gr. für, Engl. fire, etc. 
uen- ' to kill'—Skt. han-, Gr. thein, etc. 

ie ' knee/—Skt. janu, Lat. genu, etc. 
arkus ' high'—Skt. brhant-. 

aššuš ' good '—QGr. ets < *ests. 

dalugasti ‘length’—Slav. disigosit (cf. Skt. dirgha). 

As for nominal flexion, let us take as example of a vowel stem 
the i-stem Sallass, Salls3 ‘large’ :— 

Sing. Masc.-Fem. Nom. Sal/ai3, alls, cf. Skt. $técts. 
Masc.-Fem. Acc. Sallin, cf. Skt. cim, Gr. pélin. 
Neut. Nom.-Acc. šali, cf. Skt. Sect. 
Gen. *Sallsjas, cf. Skt. yuvatyás, Gr. péltos. 
Dat.-Loc. ¥allas, *alli, cf. Skt. bhytyái (for the usual bhridye) 
Gr. péles, pols. 
Abl. gallajaz, *Sallijaz, cf. Skt. aryds and dvyas of flexion 


forte. 
Instr. *$alhi. 
Plur. Nom. Masc.-Fem. sala, *šallēš, cf. Skt. $6cayas, Lat. civés < 
* hesyejes. 
f - 
1 The phonetic value of Hit. à is s; that of Hit. s is és. 
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Acc. Masc.-Fem. šalliųuš (like Lat. flios ?). 

Gen. *Sallagas, *talligax. 

Dat.-Loc. *$al/ajas, *lalligax. 

As example of a consonant stem let us take the ni-stem hiimant- 
whole’ :— 
Sing. Nom. M.-F, Admanza (inaccurate writing for *htimants), cf. 
Lat. ferens. 

Acc. M.-F. hümandan, cf. Lat. ferentem. 

Nom.-Acc, Neut. human, cf. Gr. phéron. 

Gen. himandas, cf. Gr. phérontos. 

Dat.-Loc. hümanti, cf. Gr. phéronts. 

Abl. humandaz. 
Plur. Nom. M.-F. humantes, cf. Skt. bháranias, Gr. phérontes. 

Acc. M.-F. humandus. ' 

Nom.-Acc. Neut. htimanda, cf. Gr. phéronta 

Gen. Atimandas. 

Dat.-Loc. htimandas. 


Heteroclitic r/n-stems (e.g. Skt. dhar: áhan, ádhar: fidhan) are 
justly regarded as one of the distinguishing features of the original 
Indo-European, Very few such r|n-stems, however, are preserved 
in the Indo-European dialects other than ‘Hittite, for the primitive 


As example let us take yatar ‘water’ :— 
Sing. Nom.-Acc. yatar, cf. Skt. Gdhar. 
Gen. gelenas, cf. Skt. Gdhnas. 
Dat.-Loc yeteni, cf. Skt. fidhn:. 
Abl. yetenaz. 
Instr. yetenit. 
Hittite pronominal flexion is not so transparently Indo- 


Huropean as Hittite nominal flexion. Let us take as example 
huss = Lat. quis:— 


Sing. Nom. M.-F. kuiš. Plur. Nom. M.-F. Aye. 
Acc. M.-F. kuin. Acc. M.-F. kuēuš. 
Nom.-Acc. Neut. Aust. Nom.-Acc. Neut. bue. 
Gen. uel. Gen. kuedas. 
Dat.-Loc. kuëdani. Dat.-Loc. huédaé. 
Abl. kuz. 


Hittite verbal flexion too is clearly of Indo-European origin, but 
the whole verbal system is attenuated to a degree that cannot but 
be surprising in so old a language. We get on the whole only an 
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Indicative of the Present, an Tndicative of the Preterite, an Im- 
perative, a Participle, and an Infinitive. As an example let us 
take eguyar ‘to be’ :— 


Indicative Present. Indicative Preterite. 

Sing. I. ešmi, cf. Skt. ásm:. Sing. 1. eden. 

2. — 2. esta (= est 

3. e$z, cf. Skt. ásti. 3. ešta (= esl). 
Plur. I. eSsems. Plur. i. ešuen.. 

2. esters. 2. esten. 

3. aSanzt, cf. Skt. sánit. 3. er. 

Imperative. 
Sing. 2. eš 


3. edu, cf. Skt. ásin. 
Plur. 2. ešten. 
3. asandu, cf. Skt. sdnty. 


Participle a$anza (= asants, cf. Skt. sant-); Infinitive eSupanzt. 
Hittite medio-passive endings are bewildering Ga Sturtevant, 
§418); this much however is clear that in the 3. Sing. Hittite has 
a medio-passive with r, but without ż, like Umbrian ferar (but Lat. 
feratur). Thus from kiš- ‘to become’ we have for the 3. Sing. 
Pres. in the Indicative AsSars (and without r ktša; 3. Plur. ksSantars) 
and in the Imperative kišaru. These r-endings are taken by some 
scholars to prove the special affinity of Hittite with Tocharian and 
Italo-Celtic. Yet, like the heteroclitic r/n-stems, these verbal 
r-endings too should rather be regarded as inherited relics of an 
irrational and outmoded verbal flexion. 

We shall now discuss the other languages of Boghaz-k6i of which 
our knowledge is extremely meagre and will perhaps always remain 
so, for it is hardly to be expected that further excavations will 
yield many documents written in the dialects spoken by the subject 
peoples of the Hittite empire. Luvian is the language of the 
country called Lu(w)ia in the texts. Only a few texts in this lan- 
guage have been discovered, and most of these few are moreover 
fragmentary. But even these few fragmentary texts are sufficient 
to prove that Luvian was closely related to Hittite. Compare, for 
instance, the following Hittite text with its Luvian parallel (both 
quoted by Friedrich) :— 

.Hit. In-na-ra-u-ya-an-ta-a$ . . . ¢-e3-ha-nu-ya-an-ta ku-e-eš 
u-e-eš-ša-an-ta AN*" Lu-u-la-M-ja-ai-$a-an. hu-up-ru-us 
ku-i-e-e& 13-hM-3a-an-n-:$ ‘the Imnaraganiai-gods who 
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wear (peššantaą) the ashanuyanta (meaning uncertain) 
and the Lulahh-gods who have put on the Auprus’, 

Luv. ""An-na-ru-um-mi-en-zi  aí-ha-nw-ya-an-la — bu-Tn-zi pa- 
as-$a-an-ta-ri ""Lu-w-la-M-in-za-ai-lar. hu-u-up-pa-ra-za 
hu-tn-21 hs-43-hi-ga-an-tt-18. 

The Luvian medial form yaššantarı ‘they cover themselves with 
clothes’ has here been rendered in the Hittite text by yeššanta. 
Luvian Asshtjanit§ differs from Hit. +8hssantis only by its initial 
aspiration. Moreover of the Hittite relative kuiš at least the stem 
appears also in Luvian, only the ending -inzi is different, This 
typically Luvian ending is in evidence also in the Nom. Pl. 
""» An-na-ru-wm-mi-en-zi. There are algo other Luvian words and 
forms which might as well have been Hittite. At the same time 
there is much in Luvian to which nothing can be found In Hittite 
to correspond. On the whole Luvian too seems to have been an 
Indo-European dialect in origin; but its original character changed 
almost beyond recognition already in the rsth century B.C. It 
departs from the original Indo-European much more rgdically than 
Hittite. For these reasons Forrer was inclined to think that the 
Luvians were the earliest Indo-Europeans to set foot on the soil of 
Asia Minor, perhaps a thousand years before the Hittites. 

Chattish (or Proto-Hattish according to Forrer) is the language 
of the native population of the Hittite empire residing in the central 
region of der ere The texts call this Mere, id and 
pieces in the Chattish la ge appear in more than assages, 
some of them moreover being furiihed with parallel] Hittite sires 
tions. There'was thus from the beginning a fair chance of the 
mystery of this language being solved. Yet, the peculiar character 
of this language with its bewildering variety of forms has hitherto 
foiled all attempts to fully decipher it, "This much, however, can. 
be said today with confidence that Chattish is fundamentally 
different from all the other languages of Boghaz-kói. It cannot 
as yét be connected with any of the known speech-families of the 
world. That it was no Indo-European dialect is quite clear, for 
its flexional elements are prefixes and not suffixes, The plural- 
prefix is /e-, thus bint‘ child , Plur. le-binu. Nouns take the prefixes 
G-, t-, ya- which seem to have functioned as articles; thus sa} ‘bad’, 
a-sah, 1-3ah, ya-3ah ‘the bad one’, Plur. Je-a-Xah. Similar prefixing 
is in evidence also in verbal forms; cf. from -kun ‘to notice" xah-kun 
‘he noticed him’, from -nuya ‘to come" tak-te-nuya ‘he should not 
come’ (/a$- negation, fe optative-particle). 

Charrish or Churrish is the third Boghaz-kói language of which 
the linguisticians claim to possess some positive knowledge today, 
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The designation of this language remains, however, uncertain, for 
the first syllabic sign of Har-ri can be read both hay and hur. The 
name of the. people speaking this language was formerly taken 
to be Charri, and the term Charri was even supposed to be somehow 
connected with the designation of the Aryans; Ungnad, however, 
prefers the rea Churri and connects the term with the Hurrites 
of pre-Israelite Canaan. The Charri or Churti State of which 
Charrish (or Churrish) was the native language was situated probably 
in the Armenian mountains. In twelve passages the pieces in 
these languages are called þa/ur-li-li, and texts in this language are 
not altogether rare; but no bilingual text with Charrish as one of 
its two languages has yet been discovered. Yet Wiss eer to 
form a fair idea of this language, for it is only dial y different 
from the Mitanni language (of northern Mesopotamia) known 
from the eighties of the last century from a sole but pretty lengthy 
document of the same age as the Boghaz-küi texts discovered in 
the Egyptian State archive excavated at El-Amarna. The affinity 
between Charrish and Mitanni, perceived already by Hrozny, has 
been demonstrated by Ungnad who interpreted a Charrish fragment 
of the Gilgamesh epic mainly on the strength of his knowledge of 
the Mitanni language. Ungnad also suggested the common desig- 
nation ‘Subaraean’ for the two languages Charrish and Mitanni on 
the assumption that both should be connected ultimately with the 
country of Subartu (north-west of Babylonia) of which the kingdom 
of Mitanni was only a part. 

The following examples will be sufficient to prove the close 
affinity between Charrish and Mitanni: The Nom. Sing. in Mitanni 
ends with -š or -/ as in Charrish; in both the Acc. Sing. ends in -#; 
Plural in -na. Some words have the same meaning in both lan- 
guages; thus atta- ‘father’, šen- ‘brother’, umini ‘country’, eyri 
‘master’, tiyina ‘words’. As for the verbal system, compare the 
endings in Mit. tatia ‘he loves’ and Char. katia ‘he communicates’, 
Mit. tanau ‘I do’ and Char. katiu ‘I communicate’, Mit. gul-usa 
‘I have spoken’ and Char. nahhuSa. In both the languages the 
ending of a word is repeated in all the following words syntactically 
connected (attribute, etc.) with it. This peculiarity is considered 
by Bork to be characteristic of the Caucasian languages, and there- 
fore he considers Mitanni to be a language of the Caucasian family. 
Be that as it may, this is however certain that Subaraean is neither 
Indo-European nor related to Chattish. 

Palaish is the language of the country of Palà, about the situa- 
tion of which there is no unanimity among the scholars (according 
to Forrer Pala = Paphlagonia; according to Götze Pala was 
situated to the south-east of Hattušaš = Boghaz-kói) In five 
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passagesof the descriptions of sacrifices it is said that certain formulas 
are recited paliumnis, but in no case have the words of the Palaish 
formulas been given. 

Lastly, we have to discuss the Indo-Iranian speech element 
in the languages of the Hittite empire. Already from the Amarna 
letters it was known that princes with Indo-European names of 
the Indo-Iranian type were the rulers of what is now Syria in the 
15th century B.C. Some of these names may well pass as Sanskrit 
names, eg. Swyardáta F Skt. svardatta), Artamanju (= Skt. 
riamanyu), Subandu (= Skt. subandhu), etc. Similar Sanskritic 
names were borne also by princes of the kingdoms of Mitanni and 
Charri, e.g. Artatama (= Skt. rtatama), Arta$ugara (= Skt. rtasvar-). 
Moreover the fighter caste in the Syrian principalities had a dis- 
tinctly Sanskritic designation, viz..mariannu (ct. Skt. marya). It 
was therefore assumed that in these regions the native non-Indo- 
European population was ruled by an Indian or Indo-Iranian 
nobility. Now Boghaz-kói excavations have yielded further speech 
material of the same Indo-Iranian stamp. As is well known, in a 
document recording a peace-treaty between the Hittites and the 
Mitanni which has been discovered at Boghaz-kói are found men- 
tioned among other gods also the Indian gods Mittra, Varuna, 
Indra and the Ndsatyas. And further, in a manual of chariot- 
racing composed in Hittite by Kikkuli of Mitanni, also discovered 
at Boghaz-kói, there are used some technical terms which must 
have been borrowed from an Indo-Iranian (or a proto-Indo-Iranian) 
dialect, viz. atka-yartanna ‘single round’, tera-gartanna ‘three-fold 
round’, fanza-vartanna ‘five-fold round’, d-yartanna (evidently 
haplology for *naya-yartanna) ‘nine-fold round’. It will be noticed 
at once that these numerals are more specifically Indian than Indo- 
Iranian in form.! Thus atka- Habs corresponds to Skt. ka- 
but not to Avestan aéva- or Old Persian atva-; the form satta- is 
identical with MIA. satta- but greatly differs from Iranian hapta-. 
This fact decidedly goes against the popular theory that the ruling 
class of Mitanni, from whom, ne A the Mitanni people had 
learnt these numerals, were proto-Indo-Iranians, i.e. the undivided 

eople which later, in course of further eastward progress, split up 
into the different peoples, Iranian and Indian; for in that case the 
numerals in question must have been more Iranian than Indian 
in form and not vice versa. Eduard Meyer (Geschichte des Alter- 


1 This, however, cannot be said, in spite of appearances, of the four names of 
gods For in their case there is nothing to show that the three Iranian forms con- 
cerned (Varuna going by default) could not have been directly derived from the 
corresponding Boghaz-kói forms like their Indian counterparts. à 
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tums II, 1, 1928, zweite Auflage, pp. 34-36) has moreover argued 
on historical grounds that if the Indo-Iranians of Mitanni were but 
a pocket left behind by the Aryans on their eastward march, then 
similar pockets should have been discovered also in the Armenian 
region which they would have had to traverse. But among the 
numerous personal and place names known from Armenia till up 
to the end of the Assyrian age nothing Indo-European has yet 
been discovered, and even the frontier hills of Media are found 
to have been peopled by non-Aryan tribes. It is clear that the 
Aryanism of this region was due purely to the westward expansion 
of the Medes from the east. On the other hand the beginning of 
Vedic culture cati on no account be set down later than 1 500 B.C.— 
wherefore the Aryan occupation of the Punjab must have taken 
place centuries earlier. Out of these considerations Eduard Meyer 
came to the conclusion that the Aryans of Mitanni, ie. the Mar- 
yanni, should rather be regarded as conquering immigrants to the 
west from India. Friedrich also admits the possibility of a west- 
ward back-migration of the Vedic Aryans (Ebert's Reallexskon der 
Vorgeschichte, Vol. I, 1924, p. 137): Doch kénnte sich auch von 
dem bereits weiter 6. wohnenden Hauptteile des Volkes ein Splitter 
nach W abgezweigt haben.—It may be mentioned in passing that 
in the opinion of Professor Keith ‘we attain no result of value for 
Vedie chronology’ (The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 111) 
from the tnention of Vedic gods in the document of treaty between 
the Hittites and the Mitanni; but Keith's 'excessive' scepticism 
has been castigated by Hall (Bronze Age Greece, p. 85, f.n. 1), even 
though Hall does not accept Meyer's theory of the westward migra- 
tion of the Vedic Indians. 

So far as the Hittite empire is concerned, it is quite certain that 
about the middle of the second millennium B.C. both in north 
Syria and in Asia Minor there were le speaking an Aryan 
tongue. They must have formed an influential community, for 
otherwise their gods would not have been invoked in a State- 
document recording a peace-treaty. ‘They must have been popular 
also, for why else should the Hittites have wanted to learn from them 
the art of chariot-racing? ‘That the Hittites learnt from them 
chariot-racing and not horse-riding is also significant: the Vedic 
Aryans, as is well known, used to ride in chariots drawn by horse, 
but did not ride on horseback. Ati this goes to support rather 
Meyer’s theory than Keith’s or Hall's. 

Lastly let us mention that Forrer also at first took the Aryans 
of the Hittite empire to be Urinder (ie. primitive Indians), plain 
and simple (SB. Preuss. AK. 1919, p. 1035), though later he proposed 
to call them ‘Manda’ (ZDMG. NF. I, pp. 247ff.) on the ground that 


THE CHIEF POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF INDIA DURING 
THE EIGHTH CENTURY 


By H. L. JAIN. 


The history of northern India during the three or four centuries 
immediately fallowing the period of the great emperor Harsha is 
very ‘obscure, and whatever light is shed by any literary or epi- 
graphical records is most welcome. One such important ray of light 
is furnished to us by the Jaina writer Jinaséna who in his Hari- 
vamga puràna says that he finished the work at Vardhamanapura 
in the Saka year 705. He also makes mention of the contemporary 
kings and locates their spheres of influence and power. The verses 
run as follows:— 


waaga wars start Pura | 
qur tarana Tt rasai 
aaan fina saga que Rafa um 
sera: fdn frst qi 
surian VAAL Wat | 
Pe CaCO IERIE RICCI TR ara 2t | 
wu: Wee fry xf sat YRT pus à (e ee) 


The value of these mentions has long been recognized and historians 
like Vincent Smith, R. G. Bhandarkar, C. V. Vaidya, H. C. Ojha 
and A. S. Altekar have utilized them in their works. But none has 
cared to discuss the boundaries of the kingdoms as suggested by the 
poet nor tried to locate the town where he wrote and which formed 
the dividing centre of the kingdoms mentioned by him. They have 
generally gone on the presumption that Jinasena had merely men- 
tioned’ the leading kingdoms of the four directions of northern 
India without any specific idea of the dividing line. This presump- 
tion has sometimes led to confusion as, for example, in the case of 
C. V. Veidya who, while trying to explain the mention of the king 
of Avanti ruling in the east, says: 'It seems the word Avanti 
Bhüpati has been wrongly translated as king of Avanti, for Avanti 
or Malwa cannot be in the east. The proper translation should be 
King Avanti, Avanti being the name of a king. (Mediaeval Hindu 
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India, Vol. II, pp. IOI-I02; Poona, 1924.) But he has not tried to 
identify this King Avanti who controlled the entire east, obviously 
because there was no such king known to history. 

An attempt at the identification of the central place mentioned 
by Jinasena with teference to the political divisions of India has 
been made recently by Dr. A. N. Upadhye in the introduction to 
his edition of Harisena's Brihat-katha-kosha (Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavana, Bombay, 1943) ‘and by Pandit Nathuram Premi in the 
chapter on wrard fray Ste saan yixin in his ay afra Sx claw 
(Bombay, 1942). Their conclusion is that Vardhamanapura where 
Jinasena wrote the Harivaméga purána was identical with Wadhwan 
in Kathiawar because ‘Jinasena wrote his Harivamáéa at 
Vardhamánapura when Indrayudha was ruling in the north, Sri 
Vallabha, the son of Krishna nrpa in the south; Vatsarája, the king 
of Ávanti in the east; and in the west, Vira Jaya Varáha over 
the Sauramandala.  Háarisena, just 148 years later, associates 
one Vinayüdikapàla with Vardhamanapura. ‘These conditions are 
not fulfilled, so far as the available material is concerned, by 
locating that town in Bengal or Deccan; but by accepting its identity 
with Wadhwan with reference to which the directions are to 
be understood, all the facts can be satisfactorily explained. 
Indrayudha is identified with Indraraja of  Kanauj whose 
territory appears to have extended sufficiently westward: Sri 
Vallabha with Govinda II, the son of Krsna I of the Rastrakiita 
dynasty in the south; Vatsaraja, the king of Avanti, with the Gurjar 
Pratihara ruler of that name; and Vira Jaya Varaha might have been 
some king rdling over Sauramandala or Saurdstra about whom 
we do not know anything from other sources. "These directions 
and ruling kings are suitable only for Wadhwan’. (Brihat-katha- 
kosha, Intro., p. 121.) 

Pandit Nathuram Premi has discussed the position of the four 
kings and their kingdoms somewhat more fully and subscribes to 
the same view. With regard to the position of zaga and 
pap and their kingdoms, the remarks of Pandit Premi are 
as follows :— 


“sarees wale aes ott RTR TED UTERE wa Arathi 
HT MTN (aag) A oe Wo do woe X GAH VIS A ca fer a wr 
WW THA Mt SL, SX wu way TT MCE wD|  urm[q wher St vwar À 
«WW (qe oy N) at (Swe A) rcm regu d fia X ot m (ud 3 
AURA TIT FH wae o WEY KER uiu nd wwu (We eec X) germs 
Rl CUA qp Weng WTXACg aT A At NTH UT] Les agar wet A f 
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qw& areas Bre ste ST Wt wage * aware X À nx quur * 
Stat Wt ured GAS spa B—TT, We eoo S wwü MONE Be fx Wo eeu, 
& wwü area vas we eee X wax * ar at wervat d fed 
Tek HEH sapere at uregrg Góp ufq sate at ate wee fem wh, 
An aay Hl YU xDD WW uowDgu CI wht fant Tera ga 3 at WT | 
ww fefe A fin ats at ureren st awa fee cur Sie fret weary 
Be arent wt maa 8, ett sam * uw meg * eet wy d UT 
argu & ett wt Bre xu vata at owned aes * aaa S St Wt aa TT 
Ww Pau 3 Kaa ar STH, TET MS Se wrereg aure! F Kt wru wm 
Ta] va wa wat W vida A cen À aaa ome X wage Wx ud d 
RU AT Tio VT Sia Aga wWlat € (Fa ahaa Bre efrwra we sud-e) 


The remarks of both these scholars need scrutiny. The first 
point for consideration is whether Indráyudha's kingdom extended 
sufficiently to the west so as to fall to the north of Wadhwan in 
Saka 705. Looking at the map, we find that Wadhwan is situated 
well within Sauràstra or Kathiawar. ‘To the north of it are the 
territories of Marwar and there is absolutely no evidence available 
to prove that Indrüyudha ever ruled over those parts. On the 
contrary, Pandit Premi draws our attention to a mention by Udyo- 
tana Stiri in his Kpvalaya-mala, according to which Vatsaraja was 
ruling over Marwar in Saka 700. To overcome this difficulty in 
the fulfilment of the conditions for the identification of Vardha- 
manapur with Wadhwan, he conjectures that the kingdom may have 
changed hands about the time of Jinasena. There is some confusion 
in the argument, as a result of which a case is made out for the con- 
trary of what is desired to be established, and no argument remains 
in favour of Indrüáyudha being regarded as the ruler to the north of 
Wadhwan. We learn from contemporary history that the kingdom 
of Kanauj was hard pressed at this time from the north-west by the 
rulers of Kashmir and from the east by the rulers of Gauda or Bengal. . 
The Kanauj ruler was thus finding it difficult to maintain his domi- 
nions and was not at all in a position to undertake any new conquests. 
On the contrary, the kingdom of Marwar, founded by Nagabhatta or 
` Nagavaloka the great-grandfather of Vatsaraja himself at Bhinmal, 
was constantly expanding at the expense of the Kanauj and other 
neighbouring kingdoms. Nagavaloka’s supremacy extended to the 
south, at least up to Broach, as is clearly shown by a copperplate 
inscription from Hansot in Ankle$vara Taluka, dated V.S. 813, 
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Saka 678 (Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 202-3). N&gabhatte also had a trial 
of strength against Balach Mlechhas whose forces he shattered. 
Gwaliar Pragasti, Arch. Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 280.) Thus 

atsaraja’s great-grandfather was supreme from Bhinmal to Broach 
in Saka 678 and there is no evidence to show that the fortunes of 
the kingdom had in any way shrunk by the time of Vatsaraja. 
There is thus no evidence whatsoever to prove that Indrayudha’s 
kingdom extended sufficiently to the west so as to make him supreme 
in the north of Wadhwan in Saka-7os. On the contrary, there is 
the kingdom of Vatsaraja both to the north as well as to the east 
of Wadhwan. 

The next important question to be considered is whether 
Jinasena's statement can te interpreted to mean that Vatsarāja 
was the king of Avanti ruling in the east of Vardhamänapur and 
Vira Jaya Varáha ruling to its west over Saurāstra in Saka 705. 
In this there is a two-fold difficulty—of syntax as well as of fact. 
The two pertinent lines of Jinasena's verse are— 


Yat waza terete at aanfircsisucdt 
diuaratadet sage AT quesfa | 


Now, if Vatsarája is to be qualified by the adjective Avanti BAsbhris 
where is the word «4 to be construed? If that also qualifies 
Vatsarája, the verse becomes open to the fault of the worst kind 
of tautology, which can only be avoided by taking 

as one person and wa ww as quite another. The fact of 
history beats this out. Although Dodwell (Cambridge Shorter 
History of India, p. 131) and Altekar (The Rashtrakutas and their 
times, p. 55, f.n. 21) presume Vatsaraja to be the ruler of Avanti, 
there is clear evidence to the contrary. We have already seen from 
the Kuvalaya-mala of Udyotana Süri that Vatsaraja ruled in Marwar 
in Saka 700. "Then the Baroda copperplate inscription of Karka- 
raja, dated Saka 734 (Ind. Ant., XII, p. 160), bears clear testimony 
to the fact that the Gurjar Lord made a severe attack on the Malwa 
king who was saved from ruin by the help of Karkarája. The 
Ra pur and Dindori inscriptions of Govindrája III, both of Saka 
730 (Ind. Ant., VI, p. 243 and XI, p. 157), make it clear that this 
Gurjar Lord was no other than Vatsaraja himself. "These records 
also claim for the Ràstraküta Dhruvarája the credit of having thrown 
Vatsaraja back into Marwar after depriving him of the trophies 
which he had snatched from the Gauda king. This evidence of 
these contemporary records is quite sufficient to prove that the 
king of Malwa who alone could be called Avanti Bhübhrit was 
quite a different person and his territories were invaded by Vatsa- 
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raja. But the Rástraküfas came to the help of the Malwaking 
and Vatsarüja had to fall back into Marwar. That Malwa could 
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not be annexed to his kangdom by Vatsarája is further borne out 
by the fact that his son Nagabhatta II after wresting the imperial 
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wer from Chakrayudha, had to capture the fortresses in Malwa 
(Gwaliar Ins., Arch. Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 281, verses 8-11). 
Thus the Avanti king was altogether different from Vatsaraja and the 
former’s dominions did not extend up to the borders of Sauramandala 
or Saurastra. Bhandarkar, Ojha and Vaidya have all taken the 
two as separate and Vatsaraja is taken to rule over the west. The 
contemporary king of Avanti was probably called Candragupta who 
is mentioned in the Sanjana Plates of Amoghavarsha I (Ep. Ind., 
XVIII, pp. 235ff.) and who has been conjectured to be the ruler of 
Central India (see V. V. Mirashi's ‘Date of Tivaradeva’ in Jha 
Commemoration Volume, p. 232, Poona, 1937). 

With regard to the western kingdom mentioned by Jinasena, 
the word wat (few) according to the interpretation of Dr. 
Upadhye and Pandit Premi has to be taken in apposition to 

t which is grammatically not very happy, and 
factually not quite accurate. The Haddala copperplates of Dharani 
Varaha, dated Saka 836, are issued from Vardhamana (Wadhwan) 
which was obviously their capital. We can safely presume that 
Vira Jaya Varáha mentioned by Jinasena was Dharani Varáha's 
ancestor three or four generations earlier and he also probably 
had his capital at Wadhwan which was thus situated well within 
the Sauramandala as the kingdom was called. In that case, would 
a writer like Jinasena writing at Wadhwan say that Sauiamandala 
was situated to its west and Avanti king ruled just in the east ? 

The above discussion reveals that the political divisions as they 
existed about Saka 705 were as follows :— 

Indráyudha ruled in the north from Kanauj up to the borders 
of Malwa. South of Malwa stretched forth the kingdom of the 
Rástrakütas, Malwa itself was ruled by a king at Avanti, and im- 
mediately to the west of it there extended the kingdom of Vatsaraja 
covering the whole of Marwar and Gujarat, while Kathiawar was 
ruled by another king probably named Vira Jaya Varaha, 

As shown above, Wadhwan situated in Kathiawar does not suit 
as the centre of these political divisions. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to seek a fresh identification which would fit in with the estab- 
lished facts of history. 

Obviously it would only be some place in Central India to the 
west of Avanti and east of Gujarat that would meet the requirements 
of the situation. Looking for such a place, I find one Badnawar in 
the Dhara State, being situated about 40 miles to the south-west of 
Ujjain. It suits excellently the political boundaries given by 
Jinasena. The Kanauj kingdom of Indrayudha would tali exactly 
to its north and the Rastrakiita kingdom, which is known to have 
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touched the borders of Dhara, would lie exactly to its south. The 
Avanti kingdom is to its east and Vatsaraja’s dominions to its west, 
being in their turn contiguous with Sauramandala or Saurástta. 
There is also no difficulty in recognizing the old name Vardhamana- 
pura in the modern name Badnüwür. Waris very well known as a 
modern form of the old pura, as we find in names like Peshawar 


(Purushapura), Narwar (Nalapura) and Chandwar (Chandrapura). ` 


The corruption of Vardhamàn into Badaa is also intelligible. Ba 
easily replaces Va, the conjuuct rdha gives place to simplified cerebral 


da or dental da and ma may easily be lost due to the proximity of. 


another nasal letter na which, however, inherits its long vowel d. 
Thus Vardhamánapur gives us the modern Badnawar. 

. Having arrived at this conclusion I made inquiries from Badna- 
war without in the least giving out my identification. In response 
ae Mr. Nandlal Lodhà of Badn&àwür kindly wrote to me as 

ollows :— i 


wma AT m ma ing wp frat at wm gart F Fat 8 
fart Xa ret om aig gna wer at fe mt Up fae wf 2 
wer erat ete sre ea A daa a ora Qo cb ux ards f 
(e) A wp «wit gA wat wre Hag R nia a fant wrt we 
a sm ow a aA A m Ser was ure A wet ux ita Alda 
t Wa wet we mi Sh ufam, maat ir enfe naan 2 
fart Wt mre AA dow fae Y atc feat YT aq anit we ovem st X 
we fat sx tat X I aaia us vara du vwp Eq SAN agar 
Hare wrat R we are aT aren Ww WE ae Barer Y | 


mam qu...... ear area fire | 
TW IS A Waa At TH Tae Vit at fd at emt we € watz 
Weg ay wUbwi sre urs UT Tat wt? | 


Wü x 


de vhi Weg aft qu wr erra sona i obere arg tira 
ga Arey wap ura ga Wow ura] una aeta few | 
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Se up ware wera at cea Tat wx ferer wer 2 ote Sha af F ura 
aura i 
du g 


daq RRE dura afe e ER Gy miat A MAA ure ae 
ae Iw 3. awed s. mutate «erus faepe Ben Bt igwa: 
(frma: T) wferenferr atfcat at sperari: afas | 

ae Fe wre urea at um W4lufd at rem ux R atc VW € fax oux 
weve afl Swe ais 3 yd deny afer Feet SER 


du s 
qq teas ae US att vs qu wer] wrux du ifeni- fia- 
efe | aaga ure urea ura uf ea cra ue feme ure 
WM Te WEP Io XR wa} wfassus seu Ry Ge] weg ure Awa ara 
efit ua Afa wur fren aala were. fap vote faw | 
ae Ss ware INT Ht TH Vat aM Ala a urewpoux * |o owe Af was 
a yd d aan aa oe N ak wt Be afer N unfer Wo wa ats ate 


zw 


In these inscriptions it appears to me the name Vardhanpur 
or Vardhanapur is a mere Sanskritization of Vadhanawar into 
which Vardhamanapur may have already got corrupted during 
the preceding centuries, while the true ancient name 1s preserved 
in the name of the Amnaya which had persisted there and which 
may be the branch of Pannata gana established there at the time of 
Jinasena. 

There remains only one difficulty in these identifications. In 
verse 44 of his praSasti Jinasena makes mention of the goddess 
Simha-vahini of Urjayantalaya being in the vicinity for the sake 
of Siva. ‘The verse runs as follows :— 


uean snaa SATIS wa SAT | 
Aaa wf aSa gas fawn maida wre | 


Obviously the reference here is to the famous shrine of Amba- 
devi at Urjayanta or Girnar and it cannot ordinarily be said to 
be close to Badnawar. But a little closer attention to the verse 
and its poetic conception suggests the solution. Though Badna- 
war is not very near to Urjayanta, it is quite close to Ujjain 


— 
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where the famous Mahàkàla temple of Siva has existed for ages. 
Probably a replica of the Ambika’s image at Urjayanta was installed 
at Vardhamanapura and this fact is conceived by the poet as the 
arrival of Ambika in the locality for the sake of Siva. us, there 
is a pun on the word Siva meaning god Siva or welfare. This 
idea makes the verse particularly beautiful and poetic. It is 
probably the only way in which a Jaina monk could regard a goddess 
tiding on a lion to be conducive to welfare. In this connection the 
inscription No. 3 from Badnawar given above is noteworthy. It 
shows that the practice of installing replicas of the goddess Ambik& 
had persisted there even up to the twelfth century. 

Incidentally, Jinasena has given to us quite & new suggestion 
regarding the origin of the name Saurástra which was so far under- 
stood to be derived from +u and was regarded synonym- 
ous with Saurajya (JASB; 1873, p. 105; N. L. Dey's Geographical 
Dictionary). Jinasena's mention of the country as the Mandala of 
the Sauras shows that the ancient people of that country called 
themselves Sawras probably from the fact of their being sun- 
worshippers, and they gave the name to that region. 

This Badnawar or old Vardhamánapura must also be the town 
where Harishena wrote his Katha-Kosha in Saka 853, i.e. 148 years 
later than Jinasena. It is wel] known that by this time the whole 
of northern India including Central India and the kingdom of 
Malwa had come directly under the rule of the Gurjar-Pratihara 
kings of whom Vinàyakapála is known to have been ruling in A.D. 
93I or Saka 853, that is exactly the year of the composition of tne 
Katha-Kosha. Although the suzerainty of these monarchs is 
known to have extended to Saurástra, nevertheless it is also known 
that the local rule of the Varàha kings had persisted there, as is 
cfear from the Haddala copperplates of Dharani Varaha, dated 
Saka 836. If Harishena was writing at Wadhwan, the capital of 
the Varàha rulers, he could not have omitted to mention the local 
ruler at least side by side with his overlord. ‘This also shows that 
Wadhwan was not the place where the Kathà-Kosha was written. 

If the identification of Jinasena’s Vardhamanapura with 
Badnawar is correct, it should lead us to the identification of the 
other place mentioned by Jinasena, namely Dostatika where he 
completed the remaining portion of his Harivamsa puràüpa and 
which Pandit Premi and Dr. Upadhye have not attempted to iden- 
tify. Ata distance of about twelve miles to the west of Badnawar 
there is a village called Dotarta which appears to me to be the 
modern representative of Dostatika where Jinasena completed his 
composition of Harivamga purüna which could not be completed 
at Vardhamanapura when he left it. 
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From the comparison of the modern name with the older on« 
it appears that the orginal name may have been qafen 
which might have been at first applied to the stream Bagedi flowing 
on its eastern side and which may be deep enough ‘to be crossed 
by arms’. By its association the village also may have come to be 
called by the same name. Or the original name may have been fga- 
fear, later on corrupted into ftafzan and then wrongly Sanskritized 
into ateafear. The significance of this name would be that the 
village had river-banks on its two sides, it being situated between 
the rivers Bagedi and Mahi, the latter flowing about a mile to its 
west into which the river Bagedi itself falls at some distance away 
from the village. Writing about Dotaria Mr. Nandlal Lodha 
informs me as follows :— 


catia ea faa fer Poire ata at a ax Wa att 8 are 
mE wat redt È Bre cw ate at ad uc aw wet west 2 wast wu 
FE WAC Shee E ure eet fae Go Alta purs aK wa mB wad 
Wwe ace qua at yt xu Are S dus S gears wa Y, 


Thus, Dotaria still forms the boundary between Malwa and 
Gujarat. 


BODHICITTA IN TANTRIC BUDDHISM 
By S. B. Das GUPTA 


PRAJNA AND UPAYA AS SIVA AND ŠAKTI 


With the conception of Praj#ad and Updya as Nsvytts and 
Pravytti or as the Adi-prajfià and Adi-Buddha we may compare the 
conception of Siva and Sakti and the akam or the ‘I-ness’ which is 
said to be produced by their union (Stva-Sakit-mithunapinda). The 
ultimate truth is the union of Siva and Sakti. Siva represents 
pure consciousness which is inactive—the static aspect of the 
ultimate reality; while Sakti represents the world force—the 
kinetic energy of the ultimate truth. Siva is Niruptis and Sakti 
is Pravriti and in the ultimate state they remain in a union of one- 
ness.1 From the cosmological standpoint Siva is said to be the 
Bindu (of white colour to suggest the comparison with the seed 
or semen) and Sakti is Rakia (ot red colour to suggest the com- 
parison with the ovum) and this Bindu and Rakta unite together to 
produce the principle of I-ness or egoism. 

This conception of the two counterparts of the ultimate reality 
has its correspondence in the conceptions of the Garbha-dhàiw and 
the Vajra-dhàiw of Northern Buddhism in general. The Vajra- 
dhatu or the 'thunder-element' is the immutable nature—it is, in 
other words, the tathatā element; while the Garbha-dhàtu is the 
'matrix element' or the phenomenal world corresponding to the 
tathagata-garbhu. ‘They are the two parts of the Mandala.* ‘Their 
union is symbolized in Nepal by the flame arising from the lotus 
or the moon-crescent (the flame symbolizing the male element and the 
lotus or the moon-crescent symbolizing the female element) <. py 
the flame arising from the kalasa (jar); in Tibet the union is sym- 
bolised by the Asoka branch in the ambrosia vase, and in both Chinese 


1 Cf. the Hindu Tantric principle of designating the Sahasrara (situated in the 
cerebrum region) to be the abode of Siva and the lowest Maladhara-cakra to be the 
seat of Sakti in the form of an electric force, generally known as the Kla- 
hundalini-£akti ; this lower region where Sakti resides is generally known as the region 
of Pravytts while the higher region or the region of pure intellection is called the 
region of Nirwrii—and the Sadhana consists in rousing the Sakti, residing in the 
region of'Pravrih, to unite with the Siva residing in the region of Nirvriti ; the bliss 

oceeding from the union of Siva and Sakti is the highest religious realization. 

3 The Mandala is the circle with Buddha Mahávairocana in the centre and with 
numberless manifestations of his body, such as Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and others, 
gathered round him. 
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and Nepalese Buddhism by Yin-yang (the female and the male).! 
There Yoga consists in the mystic union of this immutable element, or 
we may say, the ‘thatness’ of the dharmas with the active element 
as the material world. It is for this reason that the theory of Yab- 
yum (the male and the female) could find so much prominence in 
Northern Buddhism, particularly in Nepal and Tibet where almost 
all the divinities are accompanied by their female counterparts 
in a state of close union. 

Getty interprets the Mudra (the posture, generally of the hands) 
of Vairocana (the Lord Supreme of the Shingon Sect) as indicating 
this mystic union. ''As Dhyàni Buddha he has the Dharma-cakra- 
mudra, which the Tibetans call Thabdong-shesrab, or the union of 
wisdom with matter."3 

This two-fold division of the ultimate reality is also found in 
the Taoism of China. There also Tao means ‘The Great’ (Cf. Skt. 
Brahman) and Tei is the power, or activity or the Sakti of ‘the great’. 
They are the negative and positive aspects of the one truth. ‘The 
creation is through their union—through Vinn and Vang (the female 
and the male). 

But we should notice here a very important point of difference 
between the Buddhist conception of the two aspects of the truth 
and that of the Saktas as well as of the Taoists. In Sakta-tantra as 
well as in Taoism the passive subjective aspect of the ultimate reality 
is conceived as the male, whereas the active counterpart has always 
been conceived as the female, and this conception of passivity as 
the male and the active counterpart as the female is found in many 
of the systems of Indian philosophy as represented in the Tantras. 
Ihe Puruga of the Sathkhya-system 1s absolutely qualitiless, he 
is the pure inactive consciousness, while all the gunas with all their 
active functions belong to Prakrti who is generally conceived as the 


—— ———M—M — — M a — — 


1 See The Gods of Northern Buddhism by A. Getty. 

2 “As Adi-Buddha he has the mudra of the Stx-Elements, which also indicates 
the same principle, and although rare in Tibet, is often found in Japan. ‘The index 
finger of the left hand is clasped by the five fingers of the right. The six 
represent the Six-Elements which when united, produce the six-fold bodily and 
mental happiness". He further explains: “ The five fingers of the t hand re- 
present the five material elements of which man is composed: earth (little finger), 
water (ring finger), fire (middle finger), air (index finger) and ether (the thumb). 
The index finger of the left hand represents the same symbol of Adi-Buddha; 
for the sixth element, the mind (manas) is a particle of his essence. 

The two hands, thus representing the union of the Spiritual with the Material, 
correspond to the Vajra-dhatu and Garbha-dhaiu of the Mandala of the Two parts 
The Vajra-dhatu, represented by the index finger, is the ‘diamond’ element corre- 
sponding to the spiritual world. The Garbha-dhatu, indicated by the five fingers, 
is the ‘ matrix ' element, corresponding to the material world.”  Ibid., P. 30. 
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female. In Vedanta also the Brahman is qualitiless and indetermi- 
nate, while the world-iliusion is ascribed wholly to the activity of 
maya, and this maya in Tantric literature always bears with her 
an air of femininity. But herein Buddhism we find the conception 
reversed; Stinyatd or Prajfiá which is qualitiless and unchangeable 
is conceived of, as the female while Karuna or Upaya with the active 
inspiration is conceived of as the male. It may, however, be 
noted here that the conception of the female as the passive and the 
male as the active is not quite unknown in the history of Indian 
thought. 

Often we find that Prajfià and Upya have been expressly 
identified with Sakti and Siva. It has been said that by the union 
of Siva and Sakti, who are free from all characteristics and definition 
and who trenscend all verbal expression, is produced wonderful 
bliss; when we consider things from the ultimate standpoint, we 
see that there is no existence in reality; all existence is brought 
forth through the activities of Sakti. This Sakti becomes the 
5sinyala-perception when she contradicts all affirmation about things.! 
Again it is said— Perfect bliss is obtained from the union of Siva 
and Sakti and this bliss is the highest non-duality ; but in the ultimate 
reality there is neither the Siva nor the Sakti? Again it has been 
demonstrated that the Vedantists also take the bliss that proceeds 
from the union of Siva and Sakti to be the same bliss which proceeds 
from the knowledge of the Brahman; there is no tinge of sorrow 
vhere—there is eternal and incessant bliss—this bliss or joy is the 
nature of the Brahman—this is what is called liberation. 

In some places, however, we find that the Bodhi-mind is spoken 
of as the Upàya while the goddess Natratma or Stinyata as the 
Prajna. In the Guhya-stddht we find that the presiding deity over 
tlie mind is the Lord Supreme (Bhagavan) and Prana is the adaman- 
tine woman,’ and the Lord was amorously sporting with this ada- 
mantine woman in the form of Mahdsukha. When the Bodhi- 
mind in its upward march reaches the ultimate state it merges 
itself wholly in Nairátmá or Siinyatd or the Sahaja-bliss—and this 





1 laksya-laksana-nirmukiam vág-udahara-vargitam | 

Stva-śakii-samãyogãi jayate cá dbhiam sukkam 

na sanii lativato bhacah saknrapena bhavitah | 

Sakis tu Sinyatd-dysiik sarvd-ropa-vindsint| 

—Nisrnáda-tanira, quoted in the Advaya-vasra-samgraha (GO.S) p. 28.. 

* Stva-Sakit-saméyogat sat-sukham param advayam | 

na sivo napt Sakh$ ca raina-ntargata-samsintam | 

—Ucchusma-lastra quoted in the Advava-vaj»a-samgraha. 

* bhagavániis nirdigjam citiasya diMpatih prabhuh | 

vajro-yostt smyld frajfiá ya så savajrind-tmska 
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merging of the Bodhi-mind in goddess Natrdimd, or perfect vacuity 
of the nature of intense bliss, is called the union of the Lord Mind 
and the Lady Vacuity. Thus we find in a song of Kukkuripada— 
‘Desireless am I (the goddess Natrdtma), and the void-mind is 
my'husband'. Tillopada says in his Dohas, ‘Where the mind 
and the vacuity enter into the bliss arising out of the communion, 
the objects of the senses are not perceived at al.’ 3 Again he says, 
"The mind is the Lord and the Vacuity is the Lady; they should 
always be kept united in the Sahaja."* In a Dokā of Kàanhupáda 
also it has been said about the ultimate state that the lord mind 
merges himself in his wife vacuity and becomes one with her as 
salt dissolves in water. In some places again intense bliss (maha- 
sukha) as the ultimate nature and as perfect knowledge has been 

oken of as the Yogini, whereas the Bodhi-mind as the Yogin. 
This Yogini was variously called as the JAdna-mudra (the woman of 
knowledge) or the Mahá-nwdrà (the great woman)—she is the 
Sahaja-damsel, with whom the Vogin is united day and night. 
The Vogin often says, he would not live without her kiss and em- 
brace—he passes his dark night (of ignorance) in union with that 
great woman. In the Caryāpadas of the Siddhacdryas we will find 
many songs about this transcendental love and union of the Yogin 
and Yogini often garbed in the metaphors of ordinary love and sex- 
union of man and woman. 


PRAJNA AND UPAYA AS MALE AND FEMALE 


It is clear from the above that the absolute reality contains 
two aspects in its nature—Prajad or Sakti and U aya or Siva. 
Thus the fundamental icol iod position of the Buddhist Tantras 
and that of the Hindu Tantras become exactly the same. Now 
as there is the belief in the Hindu Tantras that the two aspects 
of the reality are revealed in the world in the form of male and 
female in general so there is the belief in the Buddhist Tantras 
that all men and women are nothing but the manifestation of 





3 cita khasama jahi samasuha palatthai | 


tia 
—Dohà No. 5. (Dr. P. C Bagchi's Ed.) 
Y manaha (bhaavd) khasama bhaavai| 
(divàárátii sahaje rahias) | 
—Dohà No. 17. (Dr. P. C. Bagchi’s Ed.) 
4 fima lona vilijai dn iima gharini lai citia| 
samarasd 4ài ta ne jas pugu to sama mitia] 
—Doha No. 32. 
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Upaya and Prajfia respectively; or in other words all men and women 
are Upaya and Praia in their ultimate nature. 

In the Buddhist Tantras Prajfid has generally been designated 
either as the goddess (bhagavati) or as the Mudra (which technically 
refers to the woman to be adopted for the sadhana), or the Maha- 
mudra, or the \’ajra-kanya (the vajra-girl), or as the young woman 
(ywvati), or often as the female organ.! In the H evajra-tanira, we 
see that the Prajfià is called themother (janani), the sister (bhagini), 
the washer-woman (rajaki), the dancing girl (nartaki), the daughter 
(duhtia), the Doma-girl (Jombi), etc. The terminology is of course 
explained, but often very arbitrarily. Jt is said that Prajna is 
called janant because she gives birth to all the beings of the world: 
she is bhagint as she shows all the differences (vibhaga) ; she is vajaki 
because she pleases all the beings (ravijanat); she is duhita as she 
accumulates all the qualities (duhanat); she is nartakī because of 
her changing character ;'she is dombi (a woman of a very low untouch- 
able class) eerie she cannot be touched.* In the commentary 
of Kysnacarya (Hevajra-pafijika or Yoga-rainamala) it has been 
explained that Prajáia is jananit because in the form of ‘great-bliss’ 
(maha-sukha) she gives birth to the world. Again as the beginners 
cannot grasp her steadily, she is called nariakt* She is asparsa as 
she cannot be grasped by the senses. 








1 In the Vajra-sarasvati-sadhanam of the Sádhana-màlà we find Prajfià styled 
as the goddess (Prajharh bhagavatim, etc.) (p. 329). In the Kanaka-vartia-prajfia- 
paramstd-sadhanam also Prajnd-paramstd is said to be the Bhagavati (p. 321). In 
the chapter on Amanasthara-dhara of the Advaya-vajra-samgraha we find Sunyata 
described as the Bhagavats Prajñā (p. 62). In the Advaya-siddht also Prajna 
is.styled to be the goddess (MS. Central Library of Baroda, p. 36). 
3 janani bhanyate prajfià janayali yasmat-jagaj-janam | 
bhagini't$ tatha prajfd vibhagam darsayet yatah | 
rajakt'ts duhità ca nartaki ca prakathyate 
rañjanāi sarva-satvanam rajakli' li tatha smyta | 
gutsy duhanat prajñā duhsiá ca ntgadyate | 
aki bhanyate brajfia caficalatvál erba 
asparsa bhavats yasmat tasmat dombi prakathyate | 
—Hevajra-tantra, MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 11317), p. 13(B). 
These lines also occur in the Sampiika. Cf. MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 4854), P. 4(A). 
? mahd-sukhd-kdrena visvasya jananal janani | 
—MS. (cambie Add. No. 1699), p. 20(A' 
4 ads-harmtka-satioath sihiri-karium as ài nartaki | 
—Ibid., MS., p. 20(A). 
5 sndriyanans agocaratvat | 
—Ibid., MS , p. 20(A). 


Here of course the designations of Prajsà as mother, sister, daughter, etc. have 
got some sort of metaphysical significance; but in other places the plain' implication 
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In the Sriguhya-samája-lanira a beautiful girl of sixteen to be 
adopted in the practice is said to be the Prajna. Sarahapüda 
in one place salutes all young women, who are described as the 
embodiment of Prajfü—who are like the wish-yielcing creepers 
persénified—who destroy all the sufferings (kleSa) of the three 
worlds.? In the Hevajra-tanira also we find that the female is called 
the Praja whereas the male is called the Updya® In the Sri- 
cakra-sambhára-ianira we find—' Appearance, Method and great 
compassion are the male deity whilst the void, Prajsià, tranquillity 
and great bliss are the female deity '.* In the J valavalt-vajramdlá- 


tantra it is said that the goddess Prajfià resides in all women and the 











is that the mother, sister, daughter, or any woman of any caste, however low it may 
` be, can be adopted as the Prajfia (or the woman) in the mystic practice 

matarar bhaginificaiva dulntam bandhavin tathā | 

brahmanith ksatrinivicasva vassyam Südrimirs tatha | 

natin rajakim ca dombim ca candálinim tatha | 

prajhopaya-vidhanena pujayet tattvavatsalah 

pet ores MS., pp. 3(A), 3(B). 

See also, Prajio-paya-viniscaya-siadht, ch. V, Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 12A. 60(B); 
Ekalla-vira-~canda-maha-rosana-tantra, MS., p. 8(B). 

In justification of this action it is said, Prajfia is devoid of all thought-construc- 
tions and consequently she is above all the notions of differences; that being the case, 
for a Yogin there should not be any notion of difference among the mother, the sister, 
the daughter and any other girl even of the lowest caste. If there be any notion 
of distinction at all it is to be understood that the Yogin is not yet fully fit for the 
Yoga, for he has not obtained the {apyata knowledge which effaces all such notions 
of distinction. It is therefore warned that the prajad should be carefully worshipped 
so that no notion of difference may arise at all—sevitanyd prayatnena yathà bhedo 
na jayate, Sampulskà, MS , p 3(B); Hevajra-tanira, MS., p. ra(À), cf. also Hevajra- 
panjika, MS., . 17(B)-18(A); Cr#a-orsuddhi-prakarana, verses (ror-106).. (Ct. 
Sri-guhya-samaja, Ch. M 

1 sodasa-bdikavs samprapya yositàm kant-suprabham | 

gandha-puspakulam krivā tasya madhye tu kāmayet } 
etc 


adhivestya ca tam prapiams . . .. 
—Pafala IV, p. 19 (G.GS ) 
Cf. also:..... yam kac swabha-(va?) prajña-rupeņa sarvd-lankrio-gatra 
irival-taranga-bhangdbhirama . . etc. 


—Quoted in the Subsdstta-sangraha. 
‘2 ydsam ahrhr vA sey asap heed sarvaga | 
sáksai -lataiva tri-bhuvane yah klesa-jvala-cchida, 
£ri-mad-vajra-padà-nkità yuvatayas tabhyo namah sarvalab] .— . 
in the Subhagita-samgraha. 
3 yosit 1àvat bhavel prayhd upayah furusah smriah | 
—MS., p. 21(A) 
Cf. also Ibid., MS., p. 39(B). Cf. also Sahaja-stddhs of Dombi-Heruka. 
—MS (C.L.D.), p. 82. 
Cf. also Prajfid pravesayet laira vajra-hanyam athanyapat | m 
—Dáhàrnava, p. 157 (Sahitya-Parisat Edition). 
4 Transiated from Thibetan by Kazi Dawasamdup, p. 28. 
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Lord remains in all men In the Ekala-vira-canda-maka-rosata- 
tantra we find the Lord Candarosana explaining to the Lady 
that ali men are of the nature of the Lord who is Ufdya and all 
women are of the nature of the Lady who is Prajsia; and the whole 
world is of the nature of the unity of Prajná and Updya. As the 
son of Mayadevi Lord Buddha was the incarnation of Upaya and his 
wife Gopa was the incarnation of Prajna or Prajna-paramsta—and 
Lord Buddha attained Mahäsukha (supreme bliss) of the nature of 
Nervéna in union with the Prajna Gopàa.? 

In the Patica-krama of Nagarjuna-pada we find four grades 
or stages in Si#myata, of which the first is the $ün»yaia and the 
second is atisinyata, and the Stinyaid has been described as the 
Prajaa® and it is also called the woman.* AdsStinya/is called the 
Uj$áya. And the sex analogy and the sex-element is also there.* 

In some places, Praja is described as the female organ and 
Upaya asthe male organ. Praja is called the female organ because 
it is the abode of al pleasure which is great bliss (mahd-sukha).7 
It can also be inferred that the female organ is called the Prayia 


| sarvanári-mayá-devi sarvopayamayah prabhuh 


—MS., P- 14(B). 
1 pipi uda E pasta aii gatah | 
fvam eva bhag Pire ali hg l 


yávanias iu ds xen i vad rübenaiva ta matah | 
mad-ripena pumamsas tw sarva eva prakirista | 
dvayor bhava-gatam caital digas ^ ee jagal | 
MS. (R.A.S B. No 9089), p 16(B). 
Cf. also: sara-vajradhará-kárah yosstah vajra-yostiah | 
—Ibid., MS., p 15{A). 
3 lokam Sinyam prajnid ca cillam ca paratantrakam 
—MS., p. 20(A). 
[stri sasnjfiá ca tatha prokta, etc. 
—Ibid., MS., p. 20(B). 
5 aloka-bhasam ity uklami aliginyam upayakam| | Itid., PUR , P. 20(B). 
Cf. also: prajiio-paya-samayogad sti | a-prajñā āloka 
54val| aBsünyam upāya ālokā-bhasa tli yavat| tayoh samáyogo bhy isch, 
Patica-krama-fippani, MS., p. 43(B). 
€ Cf. rágas$ catva viragas ca dvayor antarita-trayam | 
dvindriyasya samapatyd vajra-badma-samagamái| etc. 
Patica-krama, MS., p. 22(A). 
T CL yena kleto-banihanyale| prajad-dhinas ca ts kle$ah saukhyat prajtd bhaga 
ucyate. 


—He»ajra-lanira, MS., p. r1(AÀ). 
Cf. also: yont-svabhavaiah praia upayo bhava-laksanams 
d ri-guhya-samája-tanira, p. 153. 


Ct. Kha-dhatu-vajra-sa 
—Kriyà-sangr. oe uae MS., p. 75(À). 
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because all the beings have their birth from here as'all the beings 
have their origin from the Praj#a or the Stinyata.? 

It is said in the Hevajra-tantra— The lord is of the form of the 
seed while its pleasure is called the girl’? "These Prajsiá and Upaya 
as the symbol of the female and the male are generally called: the 
thunder and the lotus? We have seen before that Vajrà is the 
$wnysata; it has also been extensively used as the synonym for 
the male organ. The use of the lotus as the symbol of the generating 
organ is rather well known, but the use of the Vajra for the male 
organ is rather confusing and technical. They are also technically 
called the bola or bolaka and kakhola or kakkolaka.* 


PRAJNA-UPAYA AS LALANA-RASANA, RIGHT AND LEFT, VOWEL 
AND CONSONANTS, ETC. 


Prajna and ee are also called /aland and rasaná which are 
again found to be the name of two nerves corresponding to Idd 
and Pingala well-known in Hindu Tantric nervous system. The 
nerve where the two nerves commingle is called the Avadhuti which 
is again the middle nerve corresponding to the Susamnd nerve of 
the Hindu Tantras; and this nerve is regarded as the way to nirvana. 
It has been said, ‘ZLaland is of the nature of Pra Hid, and Rasand 
remains as the Upéya, and Avadhüii remains in the middle as the 





— loe m m 


! dharmo-dayo-dbhavam jüànam kha-samarh sopayd-svitam | 
traslokyas tatra-jate hi prajfio-biya-svarü 
—Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 23(B) 
Ct. Comm. sha lan-mudrá-yosit-hamalam dharmo-dayam | 
2 sukra-karo bhavet bhagavas tat-sukham hamini smyriat | 
—MS., p. 23(B). Cf. also Heruhka-tantra. 
3 Cf. prajfiopaya-vimscaya-siddh, p 42;  siri-mdriyam ca yathà padwmam vajrar 
pumse-ndriyam tathd | 
—Jfiána-siddhs, ch. 2, verse 11. 


Cf. vajrà-bja-gharsanat Mika? DOYA Saapa Comm. on Dohdkosa of Katha. 
Cf. also:—Sakaja-siddhi ef Dombi-pada, quoted in the Subhastta-sameraha, 
p. 60. Ghanja-padtya-paticakrama, quoted in the Subhàsda-sangraha, p. 74; 
Hevajra-tanira, MS., p. 21(B). (kha-dhatavits jadmesw), Dakártava (Ed by Dr. N. 
Chaudhuri), p 123; Krtydsamgraha, MS., pp. 75(B), 76(A); Sri-guhya-samaja- 
faniva, pp. 25, 28; Comm. on Marmakalika-ianira, MS. (B.N Sans. No. 83), 


p. 15(B). 
4 also kamala kuliša majhe bhaia miali (Cf prajno-paya-samatam, etc. 
Comm.), Caryad No. 47. 
väja nva padi paud khale vàhiw| Caryd No. 49. . 
(Cf. prajfla-ravinda-buhara-hrade sad-guru-carano-payena pravesitam Comm. ) 
4 vajram volakam khyyátam badmam khakholakam maiat. 
—Hevajra-lantra, MS., p. 44(A). 
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abode of Mahá-suRha.'! It ıs also interesting to note that in 
the Hindu Tantras the nerve [dà which corresponds to the Lalana 
and which is of the nature of the moon is said to be the Sakti and 
Pingala corresponding to the Rasana and of the nature of the sun 
is spoken of as. the Purusa (the male principle)? Again these 
lalan and rasanā are said to carry seed and ovum respectively. 
We may also notice that Prajaa has been called vàma (left) in the 
Panca-krama* and Upáya has been named the dakstna (right), °® 
and this Jaland is also the nerve in the left side and rasana in the 
right side. Again Prajfiá is often spoken of as the vowel or the 
vowel'a', or the series of letters beginning with" a' (ds); and Upaya, 
in contrast, is spoken of as representing the consonants or the 


1 Sadhana-mala, p. 448. 
Cf. also laland frajfüa-svarüpena rasano-pàaya-samsmntiá | 
tayor madhye gatam devi amkaram visva-rüiti] 
—RHeruka-tantra, MS., p. a 
Cf. also laland prajna-svabhavena rasano-paya samsthita 
avadhüts madhya-dese tu gráhya-grahaka-varjfita] 
— Vajra-vàràhi-kalba-mahàa-tantra, MS., p. a7(A). Hevajra-tanira, 
MS., p. 3(a).  Heruka-lantra, MS., p. x5(À). 
laland rasanà sadi prajño-pãyas ca melakah] 
—Dakarnava (ed. MM. H. P. Sástil), p. 158. 
3 yamagd yd ida náds Sukla-candra-svarüfini | 
Sakti-raipa hi sa devi saksad ci laa Hoel PN ! 





dakse iu pingala náma purusa sitrya-vigr 
raudraimika mahadevi dadimi-hesara-prabha] 
—Sammohana-ianira quoted in the Safcakra-niripasam. Ed. by 
A. Avalon. 
3 Cf. also:— 
aksobhya-vaha lalanà rasana rakia-praváhimi| 
avadhüty amita-nathasya ddhara bhavint sada | 
—Sddhana-mala, p. 448 (G.O.S.) 
aksobhyavahd laland rasana rakta-vantnt| 
tatha prajñā candra-vaha avadhant sa praktrista | 
—Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 3(À). 
lesám madhye sthita nadi lalana gud 
daksine rasana khyātä nadi rakta (prayvahini 
—Heruka-tanira, MS., p. 14(B). 

Ct. Vajra-varahi-kalpa-mahd-tanira, MS. (R.A S.B. No. 11285), p. 26(B). This 
MS. preserved in the R.A.S.B. seems to be substantially the same as the Sri- 
Dakarnave Mahdyogint-tantraréja published with the Apabhramsa dokas along with 
the Carydpadas by MM. H. P. Sastri; but there are important additions and altera- 
tions 


We should note one importent confusion here. Lalamá is said to be Prag 
buc it is said to carry seed, whereas Rasand which is said to be Upya is said to 
carry ovum; but the statement ought to have been reversed to be consistent with 
the analogy of.the Tantric Buddhists. T t) . 

4 vdma-sanjham punascaiva, etc., MS., p. 20(B). 

5 divd-purusa-samjad ca svard-hàáraíca näh] MS., p. 2I(À). | 
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letter 'ka' or the series beginning with the letter 'ka' (kalt). In 
the chapter on Amanasthava of Advaya-vajra-samgruha we find 
that the letter ‘a’ in the beginning of the word ‘a-manasthara’ 
implies the non-organization of all that is imagined to be produced.! 
In justification of this interpretation it is cited from the Mantra- 
patala (second chapter of the first kalpa) of the Hevajra-tantra 
that as the letter ‘a’ is without beginning or origination, so also 
are all the dharmas—so the uncreate nature of the dharmas as the 
$&nyalà is represented by ‘a’; so Prajsià whoiss&nyaldis'a'. About 
the nature of ‘a’ it has been said in the Nāma-sañgīti that ‘a’ is 
the first of all letters, it is full of deep significance, it is absolutely 
immutable—it is long—uncreate and free from all vocal modula- 
tions? ‘A’ is said to be the first and the most important of all 
the letters and all other letters evolved from this first letter ‘a’. 
In the Ekalla-viva-canda-mahdrosana-tanira we find that the vowel 
‘a’ means the non-artificial innate nature, and, therefore; ‘a’ re 
presents Prajid and ‘va’ represents the Usdya.? ‘It is also in- 
teresting to note that in the Hindu texts we often find that ‘a’ 
represents Brahma or the creator of the universe. In the Gita 
also Lord Krsna says that among the letters he is ʻa’. So the fact 
of the letter ‘a’ being the representative of the Sunyala seems to 
be significant. Often it is seen that Prajna or Stinyata is represented 
not merely by ‘a’ but by the vowels 1n generalj5 and is indicated 
by ‘the general name 4/5 (i.e. the vowel series beginning with 'a").^ 


1 P. 6r (G.O.S.). i 
2 akārah sarva-varnagro mahá-rikah parama-ksarah | 
maha-prano hy anutpado vag-udahara-varjitah | 
— Quoted in the Advaya-vajra-samgraha, p. 62. 
Cf. also: akáro mukham sarva-dharmanam adyanutpannaival | 
—AKrsna-yamari-taniva quoted in the Catalogue of Sans. Buddhist MSS : 
R.A.S.B., Vol. 1, p. 149. 
Again, àdi-svara-svabhávà sa hti buddhaih prakalpita 
satva bhagavati prajfià wipanna-kráma-yogatah 
—Hevajra-tanira, MS., p. 49(A) 
3 aharenà bririmam sahaja-svabhavam uktam 
akarenocyate prajñā vakarena hy upbüyakam 
prajno-payaka-yogena lakara-sukha-laksana 
—MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 9089), p. 23(B) 
+ akare liyate brahma ukdre liyate harih 
makare liyate rudrah pranave hi parah smytah |: 
5 Cf. Sadhana-mala, pp. 476, 557. 
AL kāly wpàyets.—Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 20(A). 
Rakara àdir yasya'sau kadsh kalsh, akārah adir yasya'sas adir alih| 
—Marma-kalika-tantva, MS. (B.N. Sans. No. 83), pp. 9(À) and (B). 
Gls akard-di-sodasa-svaran tathd tenatva hramena kals habara-di-hakeore 
paryantam |—MS., p. §3(A). Again, akārā-di ahh kahára-dih kalsk.—H evajra-Panjika, 
MS., p. 6(A). 
3B 
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In contrast with äs representing Prajad, kàl or the consonantal 
series represents Updya. This Praja and Updaya or alt and kak 
are then associated with pos moon and the sun, or the night 
and the day respectively. In the Aitareya-Aranyaka it has been 
said that the night is obtained through the consonants and the 
day through the vowels. Here in the Buddhist texts there is an 
inversion of the notion. But this in general may explain the asso- 
ciation of al: with the moon or the night and of hah: with the sun 
or the day. Lalanā and Rasand has also been associated with the 
moon and the sun, and they are said to be the two nerves flowing 
from the left and right of the nasal cavity.* 

Again Prajna has been said to be the syllable ʻe’ and Ufaya 
the syllable ‘va’. In the Sddhana-mala we find that Prajad should 
be meditated on as the syllable 'e'.* It is said in the amputika, 
"Prajfà is said to be ʻe’ while Upàya is the syllable ‘va’; and 
this'e' shines only when it is adorned with 'va'."5* In the Hevajra- 
tantra and in many other Tantras it is said, “That divine ‘e’ 
which is adorned in the middle with the vajra is the abode of all 
bliss or happiness—it is the abode of all the gems of the Buddhas; 
all joy is produced there, qualified by the moments; when one 
is established in this m m one realizes bliss throu gh the 
knowledge of the moments." ^ In the Dohakosa of Kanhupada 


1 sthila-H$ candra-rapena käli-rüpena bhaskarah| 
candra-strya-duayor-mela gauryadyds te eel 
pragnal-kaly upaye'ts candra-rkasya pr 
—H. E uu MS., p. 20(A). 
candra-stiryo-paragesu Praia vajra-prayogata| 
viline advaye jäne m thajanmans | 
— Quoted in the Subhádsstia-samgraha, p. 70 
! vyaftjanasreva rátrir Gpnuvanh svarair ahant 
—Aüareya-Arayyaka 4). 
e uat P. C. Bagchi, D.Litt., in his Studies tw the Taniras, p.73. 
Cf. lalanà rasana ravi-sasi tudia venga vi pase] 
—Dohakosa of Kanhupada, verse No 5. 
Cf. also the comm. lalana-Sabdena'lsh prajfia-candro vidhtyate| tasya vama-nisa- 
puleevethaves tons praja pravahipt lalana shija rasand-sabdena kālirāūpāä ..... 


—MS., B.N. Sans. No. 47, p. 40(B). 
4 sva-dhaiau cintayet dh man brajflàm ckara-r&pinim |—P. 444. 
5 ekarena smriā pragRd vankáras cZ py wpayaka mi 
vañkāra-bhuşitas cáà'sav ekárah Sobhate dhruvam | 
&dho-rddhva-samapatyd rajsio-D&ya-svabhátahl 


—MS., p. 10(A).” 
9 ekārā-krti yad divyam madhye vankár 
dlaya-sarva- buddha-ratna-karandakam| 
anandds taira jā 
kgana-jf anat evakáre 


fratisihstam | ~ 
E ipiis MS., pp. 38(B)-39(A). 
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it has been said, ‘He who has understood e-vamkara has under- 
stood everything completely.'! This ʻe’ has again been called the 
mother and the ‘va’ the father and the bindu is produced by their 
union. Again, ʻe’ is the Prajñā and ‘va’ is the Lord in sex-inter- 
course, and the bindu is the immutable knowledge proceeding from 
their union. This‘e’ and‘vam’ have also been associated with the 
moon and the sun. But in explaining the well-known introductory 
line of the Sangtis literature, viz. evam maya $rutam, etc., the Sam- 
puika explains evam rather in a different way. It is said there 
that by ʻe’ is to be understood the earth who is Karma-mudrà, also 
known as Locanda; she is of the nature of great compassion and 
great expedience—she is of the form of the whole universe and is 
known to the whole universe; she resides in the N4rmána-cakra 
in the lotus of the nave. ‘Vam’ implies water representing the 
Dharma-mudra or the goddess Mamaki; she is of the nature of 
universal love and concentration and resides in the Dharma-cakra 
in the heart in a lotus of eight petals.? We find this interpretation 
also in the Hevajra-Pafijikà of Krsnácürya.* But in offering another 





1 evamhára je bujjhta te bujjhia saala asesa | —Dohà 21 
Cf. the comm. evamkdra th $üwyala-karunábhinna-rüpini mahümudrà tttham 
evamkàram | i 
3 ekaras tu bhave(t) mātā vakāras tu pita-smrtaled 
bindus tatra bhaved yogah sa yogah paramä-ksarah | 
ý ekaras tu bhavet prajñā vakàrah surata-dhipah| 
bindus ca’nahatam 1nànam tay jatany aksarans ca 
—Devendra-paripyccha-tantra collected in the Subhastta-samgraha (Bendall’s 
Edition), p. 76. 

3 Again ma (of mayd) is fire, Maha-mudrà, Pandara in the Sambhoga-cakra 
in the throat; ya means air, Samaya-mudrd, goddess Karmakula in the Mahdsukka- 
cakra, etc. 

Cf. ekàram prikavi jfeyà harma-mudra tu locana | 

maha-krbà aya visva-rüpà visva-gocará | 

sthsia nirmána-cakre vai nabhau visva pankaje] 

vam-karan iu jalam jfieyam dharma-mudrà tu mamakt | 

mastri-pranidht-rapa tu devi vajra-mukhe sthsta | 

lharma-cakre tu hrdaye asta-dalambuje| 

ma-karam vahutr uddssto mahamudra tu pangara| 

mtudstà-vala-yogeng devi padma-kulodbhava | 

sthita sambhoga-cakre tu kanthe dvyasja-dala-mbuje| 

ya-karam vàyu-rüpasiu sarva-klesa-prabhatyakahk| 

maha-samaya-mudra vai devi karma-kula mukhya | 

wpeksa jfiana-yogena tara samsara-tarini| 
—Samputiha, MS., p. 10(À). 

4 ekarah prihivi jñeyā karma-mudra tu locana | 

catuhsastht-dale nabhau sthita nirmana-cakrake| 
vam-hàrasiw jalam jħoyam dharma-mudra iu mamaki | 
samsthita tu dharma-cakre $uddha-divyastadalambwje| 
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alternative meaning of the line evam maya Srutam, etc., the Hevajra- 
Pañjikā says that by ʻe’ is meant the female organ while by ‘va’ is 
meant the male organ; by mayd is meant the sex-activity and by 
Srutam is implied double nature of the sadhana (viz. samvría and 
vivría). Then the commentator further explains that the male is of 
the nature of the seed, while the pleasure is the female—they 
represent the Dharma-kéya and Sambhoga-kàya and both of them 
are combined in the nature of the Lord (vajra-ZAara). Thus ʻe’ 
and ‘va’ are the two aspects of the Lord; they are also called 
samvría and vivria which again correspond to the Sémnyata and 
Rarund or Prajna and Upaya.t 

It is needless to say that many of these derivations and inter- 
pretations are merely arbitrary and they are introduced to demon- 
strate some purely sectarian view. It is for this reason that in the 
Marmakaltka-taniva and in the Hevajra-Parinkà all the alternative 
interpretations are called ‘Sectarian interpretation’ (sampradaya- 
vyakhya). Thus the verse— 

candalt qualita nàbhau dahatt patica-tathagatan | 

dahatt ca locanddinam dagdhe hum sravate sasi [] 

—(Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 4(B)) 


has got as many as five interpretations. In the first interpretation 
4h has been explained as the wind blowing through the left nasal 
passage and kàls as the wind blowing through the right Again 
canda means Prajñā as she is very terrible (canda) in destroying 


Srutam sakajasm iiyuklam dvidha-bhedena bheditam | 
samurtam devata-karam tdpath-krama-paksatah 
viorii sua-svar&pan tu nispanna-krama | 
satya-dvayasi samasritya buddhanam d nal 
—Hevajra-lanira; Hevajra-Pafijika, MS., p. 2(B). 
But cf. also:— 
ehdrena locana devi vamkarena mamaki smriá| 
makarena pandara ca yáhárena cà taruni} 
—H evajra-taníra, MS., p. 4(A). 
1 skåra bhagam ityuktarh vamkaram kuliSam smrtam | 
mayeli calanam proktam srutam yat tad doidhamatam | 
lathá ca vaksyati | 
Sukva-havo bhaved bhagavan tat-subham kamini smytam| 
dharma-sambhoga-rapatvam vajra-dharasya laksanam| 
hatha ca 
samvrtara humkuma-sankasam viorlan sukha-rapinam| 
ity anena hi vdkyena  fünyald-karutid-svabhávam prasho-pdya-svabhavam 
dharma-sambhoga-haya-svabhavam | 
—MS., p. 2(A). 


2 àlir vama-ndsd-puta-prabhavo yayuh| tadaparah kalsá | 
—Hevajra-Panjtha, MS., p. 9(B). 
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all sorts of afflictions; and aii here means Vajrasaitva. ' Again 
canda is Prajñā who is am; and ah is Vajrasattva who is kram. 
Again. canda is Prajfia which is the left nerve, while à is Upaya 
or the right nerve? Again canda is Prajfüà which is discrimi- 
native knowledge about the transcendental nature of origination 
and the originated; while ais is the mind full of universal com- 
passion. Here in these interpretations it is very easy to notice 
that als has been explained as the Updya which is contradictory 
to the interpretation of all the Tantras including the Hevajra-tanira 
(of which the Hevajra-Panjika is the commentary); dh has also 
been said to be kram (while candà is am), which is a d and self- 
contradictory. 





l candá prajüa kleso-paklesa-niskrantane (?) cagda-svabhavatvat alir vajra- 


sativa | 

—Ihid., MS., p. 9(B). 

2 canda prajna arkhárah| | alir vajrasativo kras-kara | 
—Ibid., MS., p. 10(A) 

? canda prajna vama-nagi| ali-rapa upayo daksina-nagi| 
—lIbid , MS., p. 10(À). 

* candà prajld ulpatty-uipanna-kramu-sambandhinam vicarah | 

ahir maha-karunámaya-cittam | 
—Ibid., MS., p. xo(B). 


POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE RG-VEDA (1) 
By Miss SAKUNTALA Rao SHASTRI 


Introduction 


The life of women in India has been greatly influenced by the 
two Great Epics—the Ramayana and the Mahābhārata. These 
two books, looked upon as they are as sacred as the law-books, and 
considered as they are as embodying the kernel of the Vedas, are 
read vastly by all grades of society, from the highest to the lowest. 
These are the books commonly read and discussed by the Indian 
mother, wife and daughter in the closely guarded harem of a king, 
as well as in the humble cottage of the poor who have the ability 
to read. Even to the poor who are illiterate, the narratives of both 
the Epics are not unknown, The characters depicted in these 
are not only held up as ideals, but are imitated by many an Indian 
woman; and not only are they engraved on their hearts but they 
have to a great extent moulded the national character of Indian 
womanhood. In spite of the ravages of foreign invasions; that 
swept over Hindustan from age to age, these ideals have been 
cherished loyally, and the names of Sita, Savitri, Draupadi, Dama- 
yanti, and Gandhari and so on, are even today uttered with the 
deepest veneration by every daughter of the Indian soil  Shrires 
in commemoration of their virtue have sprung up all over India 
to which pilgrimnages are made. An Indian father or mother cannot 
think of a higher blessing for his or her daughter than to wish her 
to belike'Sàvitri'.' In the annals of India these are the few instances 
where a woman has been venerated in society, and a high tribute 
has been paid by men. In later times, they came to be adored 
for upholding the highest ideal of a devoted wifehood. ‘The whole 
tragedy of the Ramayana is the outcome of the efforts of Rama and 
Lakshmaga to fulfil the wishes of Sita. The younger brothers of 
Rama, in consequence of the high esteem in which they held her, 
hardly dared to contradict her, even when conflict arose on important 
matters. Sita is described as attending the open councils with her 
husband. Savitri is the virtuous daughter, universally respected 
for her piety and goodness, whose devotion and virtue induced the 
god Yama to nuilify the terrible destiny of her husband, as well 
as to restore the lost eye-sight of her father-in-law and his lost 
kingdom. Gàndhàri was one of those eminent women, who com- 
manded universal respect owing to her truthfulness, singularity 
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of devotion to her husband and keen sense of justice. It is said 
that her sons, though powerful rulers of a large kingdom, sought her 
blessings before they marched against their enemies, knowing that 
whatever was uttered by her would come to pass. Her stern sense 
of justice triumphed over her restless maternal affection and, knowing 
that her sons were not following the right path, and seeing clearly 
how they would be destroyed in the war, she wished victory to be 
on the side of the just. She said: ‘wat wdeat wa’ ‘Let victory be 
on the side of the just’. 


These characters, priceless as they are, stand outside the pale 
of Vedic culture. Nor do they represent or reflect the woman as 
presented in the law. What their origin was, and what influences 
combined in the formation of the legends concerning them, is a 
matter for research. Whatever their influence in society, in the 
range of sacred literature they come second only to the Vedic and 
Smrti literature. ‘Sruti’ or ‘divine revelation’, as represented by 
the Vedas, is considered to be the original and highest source of 
Dharma. These are increased by the addition of the Brahmanas, 
which explain the complicated Vedic rituals. 

The next important source of Dharma is ‘Smrti’, that which is 
remembered, and has been handed down by the Rshis. This huge 
mass of literature is grouped into Srauta Sütras, Grhya Sütras and 
the Dharma Sütras. ‘The Srauta deals mainly with Vedic sacrifices ; 
the Grhya Sütra deals with laws relating particularly to the home, 
and the Dharma Sütras lay down laws by which society is governed, 
such as the Gautama, Baudhayana, Apastamba, Va£ishtha, Gobhila 
and others. Then come the Dharma Sàstras or metrical versions 
based on the previously existing Dharma Sütras; to this class belong 
the Code of Manu, the Vajfíavalkya, Narada, Parüéara and other 
fragmentary Dharma Sastras and secondary Smrtis of later period. 
The next authoritative group of literature consists of commentaries. 
The principal of these are Medhatithi and Kullakabhatta on Manu, 
Vijfidne$vara’s commentary on Váàjfiavalkya, commentaries on. 
the Parü$ara Smrti, and so forth. These commentaries have 
given rise to the various schools of law, the Mitàkshará, Dayabhaga, 
Maithilà and others. 

The works already mentioned are part of the Vedic cult; how 
far the later ones differed from their originals, and how far they 
have been influenced by cults other than the Vedic, is a matter for 
investigation. As they stand, however, they present a gloomy 
picture of womanhood. A woman’s status in home and society 
changed from age to age. The earliest and original records present 
woman as possessing similar status to that of man in social life and 
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religious ceremonies. Many were given free scope for the exhibition 
and evolution of their natural gifts: certain names have been 
immortalized by the hymn ascribed to them and the discussions they 
Sali ae in concerning the highest spiritual experiences of life. 
ey have been given a place among the Rshis or Saints. With the 
development and complexity of ritual the face of things changed, and 
the degradation of womanhood is evident. This is clearly reflected 
in the Bráhmagas and the earlier law-books. It reachesits climax in 
Manu, where the angle of vision is completely changed: as woman's 
place in the religious field became unnecessary, she was regarded 
merely as an object of pleasure, and the main aim of her existence be- 
came the production of children. The later Codes of Law, especially, 
curbed to no small extent the liberty of woman in home and society. 
With the help of these laws, early marriages came to be sanctioned’ 
widow-marriage, nay, marriage of even child widows, was strongly 
disapproved, and woman was denied any kind of higher education 
and culture. ‘The status of women of even the highest class came tc 
be regarded as equal to that of a man of the lowest, and the right 
of reading the sacred scriptures was denied to a woman. She had 
very little voice in home and none in society. Even in matters 
on which the sorrow and happiness of her whole life hinged she had 
not the liberty to utter a word. Her virtue was weighed by the 
degree of her obedience to her husband, and she was not expected to 
have any religious duties to perform except the serving of her husband 
as her god. She had, moreover, no right to partake in any religious 
rites or to utter texts from the Vedas except at the time of marriage. 
Severe punishments were enjoined, if she failed in her duty to her 
lord; the king could cause her to be devoured by dogs in a place 
‘frequented by many’. Even the conception of the composition 
of a woman is degrading. It is said that the Creator, in making 
her, placed all evil qualities, such as impure desires, wrath, dis- 
honesty, malice and bad conduct (M. IX, 17 and 15) in her. Even 
when women are commanded by the sacred scriptures to be honoured, 
the motive is a selfish one. It is for the wealth and prosperity of 
the home that they are ordered to be honoured (Manu III, 59). 
The highest commendation that is spoken of a woman is in the 
following, which is like an oasis in the desert :— 
'Where women are honoured, there the gods are pleased; 
but where they are not honoured, no sacred rites yield rewards.’ 
‘Where the female relations live in grief, the family soon wholly 
perishes, but that family where they are not unhappy ever 
prospers (Manu III, 56 and 57.) 
Why this degradation of womanhood came and what influences 
cted in bringing it about, is a matter for investigation. We find 
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that in religious movements outside the limit of this Vedic cult the 
position of woman is different. The Tantric literature places a 
woman on a par with man. Tantras are of two kinds: Agama and 
Nigama. ‘The latter ene Devi as guru, and the worship of 


headed Ravana was killed by Sità, and Rama worships his wife 
thus :— 
“Blessed be my birth today and successful is my devotion 


.- . + Thou hast favoured me by appearing tomy view... . 
Thou art the highest good of Jiva.’ 


Women could be gurus and could initiate even men, and it is 
said that ‘by the wo ip of such a woman both Sadhana, Sakti 
and spiritual knowledge are attained’. 


of trustworthiness. It has to be noted in this connection, that the 
age was one of asceticism, and hence, though wider scope for the 
display of woman’s activities was given, it was restrained by rigorous 
laws. 


The demand for a higher standard of morality set up by the 
Buddha and his disciples influenced to a considerable extent the entire 
trend of the Hindu cult. We find its influence clearly reflected in 
the law-books. Those which were pre-Buddhistic gave greater 


One of the most important beliefs that influenced the Hindu 
cult and degraded the position of a woman from age to age was the 
eschatological belief regarding the life after death. 

The belief that the soul of a dead person acquired its strength 
and nourishment through the food offered at the funeral oblation, 
aud that it obtained the necessary ethereal body through those 


of it, the soul would go to hell. Hence the necessity for a son to 
perform the required rites and to offer food for the benefit of the 
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souls in the next world became a thing of utmost importance. A 
son was desired as an investment for future life. With the intro- 
duction of this belief into the Hindu cult thoughts were turned 
towards the birth of a son, and woman became regarded solely for 
the purpose of the production of sons. 

So thoroughly and systematically has this belief influenced the 
Hindu religion, that even in the present time we hear of horrible 
crimes being committed in consequence of-it. 

In a recent publication regarding womanhood a medical mis- 
sionary describes how she came across a patient (woman), who 
suddenly became blind, and, on inquiring into the cause learnt 
of the ghastly atrocity of her husband, who had blinded her with a 
knitting needle, as she could not give birth to a son! (India’s 
Womanhood, by Christine I. Tintling, Ch. II, published 1935.) 

It is to be noted that, in the earliest period, the Hindu cult 
was so thoroughly influenced by it, that all ceremonials were centred 
round the birth of sons and the aim and existence of a woman was 
mainly for, this one purpose. Virtue was discarded and sons of 
every description were admitted into society. Nowhere in the 
earlier law-books can we meet with the ascetic standard that required 
a woman to lead a life of chastity, such as is enjoined in later law-books 
and commentaries. Whatever means were necessary for getting 
a son were allowed by the law-givers. Even when such foreign 
customs as the seclusion of women and the burning of widows were 
adopted into Hindu society and were sanctioned by the law-givers, 
the underlying reason was this eschatological belief. In the case 
of introducing close seclusion of women the underlying notion was 
that, as it was believed that the son belongs to his father in the 
next world, and, consequently, the funeral oblations offered by one 
who is not a natural son will not reach him in the next world, a close 
guard was put on them. In sanctioning the custom that required 
a wife to burn hetself with the body of her dead husband the law- 
givers sanctioned it on the ground that the virtue reaped by so 
doing would enable the wife to drag her husband’s soul even from 
Hell, and entitle him to live in Heaven. 

It may now be asked whence came this belief that has influenced 
Hindu cult so thoroughly? The only hymn that describes and gives 
the rite of the disposal of the dead in the Rg-Veda ordains burial. 
From which we can conclude that cremation, even if it was known 
to them (the Aryans of the Rg-Vedic hymns) was not the usually 
observed custom. The next historically important Veda—the 
Atharva-Veda—while adopting the entire ritual of the Rg-Veda, 
gives other modes of disposal of the dead, among which is the custom 
of cremation. It also describes how the manes came and ate the 
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funeral oblations offered in Agni. The Atharva-Veda, which 
represents an older order of civilization and which is definitely a 
scripture of the Aryans, since otherwise it could not possibly have 
exercised such an enormous influence on Vedic society and especially 
the domestic ceremonies, introduces a new element that has tho- 
roughly moulded the life of a man and determined later the destiny 
of an Indian woman. The A.V. describes the ceremony for the 
benefit of the souls of the dead, in which funeral oblations are given 
to the fire in the belief that the manes would come to partake of it, 
in order to gain substance in their next life. 

Among the cults outside the purely Vedic, we find in the iranan 
scriptures a parallel ceremony prescribed for the souls of the dead 
and the same eschatology underlying it. It is probable that the 
Atharva-Veda is the scripture of an Áryan branch that came under 
the Iranian influence before they came to settle in India, carrying 
with them some of their superstitions, witchcraft and other de- 
graded beliefs. Ideas strikingly parallel and similar to those of the 
Iranian scriptures are to be found in the Atharva-Veda. This 
supposition is further strengthened by the long argument put forth 
in the Nyayamanjari, in which the author, with the support of the 
opinions of various Brahmanical schools, tries to prove the priority 
of the Atharva-Veda to the other Vedas. His argument shows that 
there were certain sections of Brahmanical schools that regarded the 
Atharva-Veda as not only prior to the Rg-Veda, but more authorita- 
tive than the other Vedas, even in sacerdotal matters; whereas 
others deprecated it, refusing to give it a place in the 7vayi or the 
three Canonical Vedas. ‘The Atharva-Veda, on the other hand, 
praises things which the Rg-Veda deprecates. These reflect the 
antipathy and the unwillingness of the R g-Vedic Aryans to assimilate 
into their cult the new elements brought in by the Atharva-Veda 
and its people. 

It cannot be denied that the Atharva-Veda brought with it 
large Iranian influence, which gradually gained its way into the 
Vedic cult and thoroughly moulded the destinies of men aud women 
accordingly from age-to age. 

The influence of the Atharva-Veda in the domestic rituals can 
be seen in the Mantra-Brahmana, which embodies the Grhya rituals 
and thus can be described as a forerunner of the Grhya Sitras. 

The Grhya rituals are developed forms of ceremonies round 
certain verses of the Mantra-Brahmana.! The magic and symbolism 


! Comprising of various rituals to be performed at various stages of domestic 
life, viz., marriage, initiation, the birth of a child, the ing of a child, the 
tonsure of the head, the killing of animals at a sacrifice, the tending of cattle, the 
safeguard of the family from the attack of reptiles, worms, etc. 
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with which the Grhya rituals are combined are the outcome of the 
influence of the Atharva-Veda. The Mantra-Brahmana institutes 
a system of marriage meant for adult people only. This is evident 
from the words used by it in different connections. It sets up an 
ideal based on the fellowship of a wife in the religious and domestic 
spheres. This demand for unanimity and intimate relationship 
of the wife in religious matters has been discarded by the Grhya 
rituals and in some of them transferred from the wife to the student. 
The gradual change in the marriage vows taken before the fire 
reflects the change in the position of the wife in society. 

It is to be noted that in this period the centre of Vedic culture 
and learning moved to the south, and we find all the prominent 
law-givers flourishing there. The rituals of the north differed from 
those of the south, but we find none of the early Grhya Sütras 
instituting a ritual of marriage suitable for: children. ‘They are 
clearly drafted for the marriage of adults. 

The southern cult flourished under the fostering care of power- 
ful Hindu dynasties; and we find all the prominent law-givers, 
beginning with Baudhàyana, coming from the south. In the great 
age of the Commentaries, which followed the creative period of the 
law-codes, the most authoritative books belonged to the south 
and these developed later into the different schools of law. 


CHAPTER I 


Toe RG-VEDA 


The history of Ancient India begins properly with the period 
during which the Rg-Veda was composed. This work, even today, 
is looked upon by the priesthood of India with such awe and rever- 
ence, that it is regarded as infallible, and every word-of it is believed 
to be an eternal revelation. The hymns of this book are mostly 
devoted to the adoration of the phenomena of nature personified 
as gods aud goddesses, and came to be used in course of time by the 
priesthood of Ancient India for sacerdotal purposes. But a student 
of Sanskrit literature will discover in the Rg-Veda a great literary 
monument of that hoary antiquity which differs so widely from the 
present age of civilization. In the course of the adoration of the 
deities and the description of their superhuman powers, the thoughts, 
the aspirations, and the ethical standard of the nation are reflected. 
In fact, the pulse of the national life can be felt in the poems. The 
rhaterials for the study of the life and position of women in each 
of their particular departments are very scanty; hence any observa- 
tion on them is, in most cases, bound to be meagre and based more 
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on indirect evidence in the way of possible inferences from literary 
allusions, than on direct and systematic evidence. ‘The procedure, 
therefore, that can be followed with best advantage is to survey 
the subject from various points of view, regarding which some 
conclusions may profitably be drawn. It cannot be expected that 
such an inquiry would satisfy our normal curiosity regarding the 
various details of the different departments of a woman's life in 
Vedic times. Considering the dearth of materials, such a limitation 
cannot be avoided. 

In hymn VIII. 31! where a couple are described as washing 
DE the soma juice, and plucking the sacred grass for 
sacrifices we get a glimpse of the home of the Rg-Vedic times. Here 
the couple lived in harmony, helping each other ix their daily 
routine of work. The hymn embodying the nuptial ceremony, as 
well as tlre references to the wifehood of a woman, reveal a home 
where the wife shares the burdens of her husband, not only in home 
life, but in religious ceremonies. The tenth Mandala, however, 
contains hymns embodying the incantations used by the co-wives 





1 WI Tt VANGT qum TY www: | 
eater raqad VII. 31. 5. 


‘Gods, may the husband and wife, who with one mind offer oblauons and 
purify them, and (propitigte you) with the Soma ever mixed with milk. 


aft saat or wap] fiche | 
am Way arga: I— VIII. 31. 6. 


Constantly associated, may: they acquire appropriate (sacrificial) food ; may 
rita able to offer sacrifices; may they never be wanting in food (given by the 
gods). 


‘In his house perpetual abundance, accompanied by progeny (is present) and 
milch kine are milked day by day’ 


fire ar garfer für ape | 
wur fedaite 0—VITI. 31. 8. 


‘Blessed with youthful and adolescent offspring, and both having their persons 
nchly ornamented they pass (happily) their whole life.’ 


Cere gara arra recens | ] 

aul Cru wer Fy! muet qu. I—VIIL 31. 8 

"Offspring, acceptable sacrifices, obtaining the wealth they solicit, presenting 
ing personal 


gratifying (oblations to the gods) for the sake of immortality enjoying 
union, they (wife and husband) worship the gods.' 
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which reflect a discordant home, but it cannot be said with certainty 
that these hymns really belonged to the Rg-Vedic times. If, on 
the other hand, they did belong to it, they present an element to 
which no reference is to be found in any other Mandala of the Rg- 
Veda. From this it may be presumed that polygamy was not in 
vogue in the early Vedic days, at least in that circle, of which the 
culture is depicted in the Rg-Veda. 

The position of a woman in society can be judged by the way 
in which the birth of a girl is welcomed in a home. Was she con- 
sidered inauspicious? The hymns of the Rg-Veda say nothing 
to that effect, but we find prayers for the birth of a sou, though 
we cannot come across any reference deprecating the birth of a_ 
daughter as in A.V., 7. 5, so it can be presumed that the position 
of a girl was not very low, though it cannot be said that she was 
regarded as equal to a boy. 

We find in the Rg-Veda a number of names to denote a girl 
in her different stages of life and in her different positions in the 
family. A discussion as to the exact meaning of these words is 
important, as it may give a clearer idea of the various circumstances 
of a daughter in home and in society. Of these some have come 
down to our times with their denotation and connotation slightly 
changed. One or two of these, which were in vogue in the earliest 
stages of the Aryan life but were losing ground before the Aryans 
settled in India, are to be found in the Rg-Veda, but became obsolete 
in later literature. ‘The different shades of meaning can be found 
by referring to the context. Of these various names the words 
Kanya and Duhtta have come down to our times: they are to be 
found in the vernacular literature of the post-Vedic age. Kanya 
came to acquire such a wide meaning as to cover the sense of Duhiia. 
The Smrtis have fixed the age of a Kanya to be ten. Duhiia is 
a ‘daughter’ in a house, but its use is not so popular as Kanya 
irrespective of age. In the Rg-Veda its meaning is clear in one 
of the hymns written in adoration of Usha, where the glory of aurora, : 
the gradual development of the play of lignt and shade in the eastern 
horizon, is compared to a Kanya. (I. 123. IO.) 


wa aa warst ufu xf Wafewuerul |’ 


‘Lite a maid (Kanya) developing in body, O Goddess, thou 
goest to the god who wishes to give what thou longest for.’ 


1 The gloss of S&yanàchürya runs thus:— 

exar HATE at w regere EAT TRAY | TR wrme eme (fa: €. td) 
cf ree: | wee WAR KRN | aar war wafi... ww Aafa wr) (fe a t) 
xfa wr | 
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From the gloss of Saéyandcharya we find that Kanyd means 
not only a girl of growing age, but also a lovely girl. He supports 
his view by quoting from Nirukta (IV. 15; and VI. 16). 

The word Kaninakd ! is rather interesting: the difference in the 
interpretation of the word shows the various stages through which 
it has passed. It is one of those rare words of the Rg-Veda which 
became obsolete in later literature, and its obscurity in meaning 
gave rise to various interpretations. Yāska, the earliest authority, 
records the meaning as ‘a lovely girl’, whereas Sàyana explains 
it as ‘a lovely doll’; Wilson renders it as ‘two puppets’, and Roth 
thinks it means ‘a maiden’ (St. Petersburg Dictionary). Im later 
literature, however, the word came to designate the pupil of the 
eye, and it is perhaps from the affection felt for a girl that it acquired 
this meaning. 

Another word that was going out of e, even in the Rg-Veda, 
and became obsolete in later literature is Kányanā (R.V., VILI. 35. 
» It meant a maiden, and the word appears in a slightly altered 
orm in the Atharva-Veda and the Mantra-Brahmana (Kanyal@).* 

Of all these epithets for girls, the word Dwuhiià ? seems to have 
been more in use in the R.V., as it appears in most of the contexts 
that refer to a daughter. 

There are two passages in the Rg-Veda (I. 124. 7; III. 31. x)* 
which refer to the case where a daughter is the only child of the 
family. In later literature we find such a daughter designated as 
Puiriha. Yaska quotes one of these to explain the legal position 
of the only daughter. According to his interpretation (II. 5), it 
means that a brotherless maiden (even after she has been given 


1 R.V., IV. 32. 23; X. 40. 9. 
Nirukta, IV, I5. 
Vaska explains thus: wawa S4 | wy water wate | 
2 AV., 5. 3; XIV. 2. 52. M.B., 1. 2. 5. Áp.M.D., I. 4. 44. 
3 R.V., VIII. ror. 15; X. 17. X; 40. 5; 61. 5. 7; A.V., II. 14. 2; VI. roo. 3; VII. 
I2. I; X. 1. 25; Šatapatha Brühmana, I, 7, 4, I; 8, 1, 8, etc. 


4 «ura vw fw wt dataa pr writ I—-R.V., I, 124. 7. 
and we ggn afeut wg Afafe ort | 
fer wt qig: Sequrmdwzd y ater ewe o—R.V., IIL 31. I. 
5 Vedic Index, I. 528, 537; II. 496. Weber, Indische Studien, 5, 343; Geldner, 
Vedische Studien, 3-34; Oldenberg, Rg-Veda Noten, I, 239-241; Roth, Nirukte 
Erlauterungen, 27; Jolly, Recht and Sitte, 72, 73; Brhaddevata, IV. rro, III 


Keith, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, r910, 924, 925; Jolly, Die Adoptior 
in Indien, 32. 


- 
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away in marriage) can perform the funeral rites of her father. Not 
only does this give her the right to inherit the property, but shows 
that she is legally recognized as equal to a son. This view must 
have .been current at the time of Yaska, since the author included 
it in his book. The commentator Durgadchadrya further elucidates 
it by saying that, even after her marriage, she can retain this right. 
It is perhaps because of this that an only daughter was not eligible for 
marriage. The later law-givers prohibited strictly such a union. 
The fourteenth century thought is reflected in Sayana’s interpreta- 
tion of the passage. He says that ‘a maiden who has no brother 
seeks for clothes and ornaments from relatives belonging to her 
father’s family. If she has a brother, he looks to her needs. It is 
only in his absence that she seeks the help of her uncles, etc.’ He 
goes further and proposes another interpretation. If her own 
brother is living, he performs the funeral rites of their father, but 
in his absence she goes tothe place of her paternal relatives to perform 
the funeral rites herself. 

“The interpretation which the western scholars give is quite 
different. The authors of the Vedic Index, as well as some other 
western scholars, have drawn the inference, probably based on the 
ordinary sense of the term ‘Purmsah’, that brotherless maidens in 
Vedic times were forced to lead an immoral life. Professor Geldner, 
however, upholds the interpretation of Yàska and understands the 
Abhratar in the special sense of Pwirtká (Rg-Veda, Kommentar, 
2, 48, 49, on R.V., IOI. 31. 1). 

The position of a girl in society, the measure of freedom she 
enjoyed, is further evident from the description that we can gather 
of Samana‘ from various hymns of the Rg-Veda. What was this 
Samana? ‘The word is often to be met with in the Rg-Veda, but 
different scholars have rendered it differently. Sayanacharya renders 
and explains the word according to the context, and in some cases. 
gives a meaning to fit in with the sacrificial ceremony. So his 
meaning of the word is not definite. Among the western scholars, 
Pischel? thinks it to be a popular festival or social gathering in 
which men and women took part. Poets thronged there to acquire 





1 Vedic Index, I, 481; I, 429; Roth in St. Petersburg Dictionary rendera it as a 
battle or festival: R.V., VI. 75. 3-5; IX. 96. 9; X. M5. 4; R V., II. 16. 7; VI. 60. 2; 


* Vedische Studien, 2, 314. 

3 R.V., I. 124. 8; IV. 58. 8; VI. 75. 4; VII. 25; X. 86. 10; 168. 2; R.V., II. 16. 
IX. 97. 47. Cf. Geldner, Vedische Studien, 2, 38; R.V., VI. 75. 3: ; IX. 96. 
A.V., VI. 92. 2; R.V., I. 48. 6; X. 69. 11; VII. 2. 5; R.V., IV. 58. 8; 
Cf. Geldner, Rg-Veda, Glossar, Igo. oe 

4 


7: 
9; 
V., II. 36. 1. 
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fame, bowmen to exhibit their skill at archery, horses to run races, 
women young or grown-up to seek their partners in life, and 
courtesans to profit by the occasion. The festivity seems to 
have begun in the evening and went on until the morning or 
as long as the conflagration, caused by’ the ceremonial fires, lasted. 
Roth, however, takes it to be either ‘a battle’ or ‘a festival’ 
Grifith has rendered the word as ‘a gathering’. Setting aside 
all these interpretations of the word, if we read the passages 
where the word appears, however difficult the language may be, 
the firsthand impression suggests a festival rather than anything 
else. 

Nowhere in the Rg-Veda can be found a detailed description 
of this Samana, but similes drawn from it, and used in the ceremony’ 
of the praise to the gods, serve as glimpses from which we can gather 
a fuller picture of this gathering. From the collection of such 
pieces strewn here and there we infer that Samana was a festival 
of the Rg-Vedic people, specially meant for recreation and not 
for any religious purpose. People of every station of life, rich and 
poor, young and old, looked forward eagerly to this function, which 
gave them an opportunity of meeting old friends, and knowing 
people of all sorts and conditions. Women, young and grown-up, 
are described as decorating themselves to take part in it. Young 
women, especially unmarried girls, are described as utilizing this 
opportunity of meeting and conversing with strangers, which reminds 
us of the Greek festivals. 


writ, fa qur laats wayeaaren | 
yet fup w mau fora egt wea I— VII. 2. 5. 


In this verse the word ‘Agru means ‘a virgin’. 

‘With holy thoughts, the pious have thrown open doors fain 
for chariots in the gods' assembly.' 

"Like two full mother-cows, who lick their younglings, like 
maidens for the gathering they adorn them.' 


a mus wy aaa frat ti nefa web wiwp |I—X. 168. 2. 


Along the traces of the wind they hurry, they come to him as 
dames to a Samana.’ 

In the above the word ' Yoshàh', which stands for a woman, 
also means a girl, a maiden, a young woman and a wife, 
according to Monier Williams. It is therefore evident that the 
festivai was attended by women, young and old. Pischel thinks 

4B 
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that the following refer to the poets who attended the assembly 
to win fame by the display of their poetical faculties.” ? 

In the latter, the word Samana has been explained by Sayana 
too, as a meeting. But Pischel’s interpretation cannot be drawn 
directly from it. With what purpose does the Hota or priest go to 
the assembly? "This is not a meeting held for a purely religious 
purpose, so his services, strictly speaking, as a priest, are not re- 
ens there. We may, therefore, infer that his going there is to 

isplay poetical skill and win fame. 

From the references to the various kinds of activities displayed 
at a Samana the meeting seems generally to have been held in a 
large open space. In a corner devoted to feats of archery bowmen 
displayed their ability and won prizes. Pischel sees such a meaning 

-in Rg-Veda, VI. 75. 3. Yaska here takes the word to mean Sam- 
ama; Sayana follows him. This change in the meaning must 
ave been developed in the post-Rg-Vedic period, probably from 

the feats of archery exhibited 1n the festival assembly. 

Another corner of this great gathering was reserved for horse- 
races, while the courtesans took their shelter in a different part 
of this extended area.” 

Wilson takes Samana to mean ‘a battle’. Sayana also un- 
derstands ‘a battle’ here, by ‘Samana’. Verses, R.V., VII. 2. 5; 
VI. 75. 4 and IV. 58. 8 refer to courtesans and the authors of the 
Vedic Index assert: ‘We see 1n the above a picture of maidenhood 
akin to that of Greece and a festival parallel to those of Greece, - 
where young girls were allowed to mix freely with strangers.' 





J 


1 JI. 16. 7: 
S 8 wa cw wu wea wu wrfu vat «rwn | 
gia wa ret iaaa a wae faves a 


I approach thee in thy sacred rites, bold with prayer, thee like a saving ship, 
thee shouting in the war May Indra listen to our words attentively; we will pour 
out libations to Indra, who is as a spring of wealth.’—Wilson. 


3 IX 97. 47. . 
wa aw seer gama witfu afugiwre: i 
wur: can rean Was wife cate eua i 
'Purifed with ancient vital vigour, enveloping all his daughter's forms and 
figures, finding his threefold refuge in the waters, he goes to the assemblies calling 
aloud like a priest.' 
3 qwWWrO wor ec vule w fr: ver farara 1—IX. 96. 9 


‘The thousand streamed and hundred-powered Indra goes to the assembly like 
a strong car-horse ' 
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At the centre of this area, a place seems to have been reserved, 
where a fire was burnt, around which all people met together. This 
indicates the time of the festival. It was held in the winter season, 
so that a fire was necessary, as in all cold climates, to warm the 
people. Pischel thinks that the meeting was generally held at 
night, as he thinks that the fire is described as being alight until 
morning, when the celebrators went to look after their own business. 
But the verse I. 48. 6, where the goddess Usha is described as 
‘Q a gafa wat the creator of Samana’, seems to imply that the 
festival began early in the morning, just at the break of day. 
Sayanacharya explains this passage by giving a far-fetched 
meaning to ‘Samana’; he explains it as ‘aati Wedd War’ | The 
author must have given this meaning to bring out a consistent 
sense of the verse; but it cannot be applied here. The western 
scholars have all followed Sdyana in translating the verse. But it 
can more correctly be taken to mean ‘one who creates or sends 
forth Samana’. 

This custom seems to have been prevalent in the earliest days 
of the Rg-Vedic period, and must have continued for some time after 
their settlement in India, for a passage in the tenth Mandala of the 
Rg-Veda describes the custom as being an ancient one, and although 
the festival continued to exist, its scope was restricted, and women 
were not then allowed to join in it freely. 


ears G ra at wat ara qa | —X. 86. ro. 


The explanation of Sàyana is a far-fetched one: the verse, as 
it stands, is clear and simple, and indicates that women went to 
Samana in olden days. By the time this verse was composed, the 
ceremony was dying out, and only a reminiscence of it remained in 
the minds of the people. 

The interpretation of Saéyana runs thus:— 


mit BIG TAY wr frartt aifat weadtae ardent awit ur 
eared TY VY PAA A GUTS Les UT TET reat | 

The hymn in which this verse appears describes the deeds of 
Indra and Indrani. Indra of the Rg-Veda is a personified pheno- 


menon of nature, and as such he had no wife. In the oldest Mandalas, 
the name ‘Indrani’ does not appear. She is the creation of a much 





1 ' From olden times, the matron goes to feast and general sacrifice.'— Griffith. 
But ‘avafa qw refers to rather to a thing of the remote past than the present, 
hence the meaning will be ‘used to go’ than ‘goes’. The word gti is indicative 
of the fact that the custom became an old one by the time this hymn was composed. 
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later age than that of the Rg-Vedic one, when the hierarchy of gods 
was formed, in which Indra became the king of Heaven, and had a 
partner in life, Indrani, the Queen of Heaven. So this hymn cer- 
tainly belongs to a later age. 

A faint picture of a maiden’s life is reflected in the characteriza- 
tion of Usha, the goddess of dawn, who has been described in many 
places as a maiden. In the earliest Mandalas, Usha is described as 
a pure and simple phenomtenon of nature, sweeping away the dark- 
ness of the night. In course of time, however, human feelings were 
introduced into the picture of Ush&, and Dawn came to be personified 
as a maiden. So in many places the touches given to the picture 
of Usha are directly drawn from the life of a young maiden of Vedic 
society, She is described as a young maiden marching in the 
Heavens, not with the hesitation of a shy girl, but radiant in the 
pride of her beauty, (R.V., VI, k, 65. 1.) She is often described 
as inspiring admiration in the minds of all who looked at her. Sürya 
is mentioned as her lover, and he is described as pursuing her, a 
scene which reminds us of the story of Apollo and Dephne in Greek 
mythology. 

In the description and adoration of this goddess, certain other 
phases of a maiden’s life and society are revealed, for it will be a 
psychological inconsistency to think that human references were 
introduced and human touches, such as were in existence under 
ban of censure, were given to one adored as a goddess. In many 
places (R.V., I. 115. 2; X. 56. 3; LX. 32. 5) reference to the love 
of young people is to be met with. The word for a lover here is 
jae, which is not used in the sinister sense, which it acquired in 

ater times.! It reflects a society, where freedom was given to both 
sexes previous to marriage (X. 85. 7; I. 11. 17, 18). Marriage in the 
Rg-Vedic times, as Macdonell defines it, was ‘a union of two persons 
of full development’. No reference regarding the age or its limita- 
tions, such as are found in later works, can be traced in tbe Rg- 
Veda. Neither can it be said that child marriage existed then, as a 
reference to it can be found only in the Sütra period. The existence 
of the word Amajur which meant a girl who grew old at her father's 
house, and the references to the attendance of maidens and young 
women at the Samana festival, as well as the unmarried female 
Rishis as Apala-Atreyi, suggest that there was no rule that made 


L e a a D 


1 ‘Tara "lover" has no sinister sense in the early texts, generally, where the word 
applies to any lover. But it seems probable that the “Jara” at the Purushamedha 
or human sacrifices must be regarded as an illegitimate lover; this also appears in 
the Brhadáranyska Upanishad, and Indra is styled the lover of Ahalya, wife of 
Gautama,’—Vedic Index, Vol. i, 286-87. 
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matrimony binding on a woman or placed any limitation on the 
age for marriage. The Vedic Index! holds up Ghosha as the chief 
example of this condition, and in the two hymns attributed to her, 
she is depicted as being unmarried and living in her father’s house. 
The Brhaddevata states what happened after this. However that 
may be, there is sufficient evidence in support of the view that 
there were at least a few cases in which girls remained unmarried 
in their father’s houses up to an advanced age. 

Widely different are the views regarding the origin of the 
institution of marriage. Some hold that monogamy was the original 
state, and that other forms of marriage have evolved out of it. 
Others take monogamy as the result of a higher civilization. in 
the Rg-Veda we find monogamy prevailing. 

Of the various kinds of marriages that came to be developed 
and classified by the law-givers, the rudiments of two kinds can be 
traced back to the Rg-Vedic age. One is the Kshatra or Rakshasa 
type of marriage, and the other is the Svayamvara. Of both these 
the evidence is so slight and so infrequent, that it cannot be said 
with certainty whether they were largely prevalent in society or not. 
The only instance of the former is the stealing of Purumitra’s 
daughter by Vimada, an account of whose story can be gathered 
from I. 116. 1; I. 117. 20; and X. 39. 7. Sàyana in his commentary 
mentions Purumitra as a king; Kamadyu was a princess, the 
daughter of King Purumitra. Vimada, who wanted to marry the 
princess, was unwilling to fight, according to Sáyana. He prayed 
to the A$vins, who brought his bride to him. Mention of the fact 
that he was unwilling to fight shows that, had he wished to take the 
girl openly from her father's house, a fight would have ensued, which 
would not have taken place, had the king been in favour of it; so, 
unobserved by her father, the girl was carried away stealthily from 
the palace, evidently with her consent. 

The second type can be traced from the hymn embodying the 
marriage ritual. 

‘Soma was he who desired her hand, but ASvins were selected 
as the bridegrooms. Süry& was given away by Savità to the lord 
whom she chose.’ ‘This verse by itself does not clearly describe the 
situation. In I. 16. 7, we find a reference to this incident where 
Süryà is said to have ascended the car of the A$vins after gaining 
the approval of all the gods. But why she chose the chariot of the 
A$vins is explained by Sayana in his note, which supplies the con- 


l'Amaàjur is an epithet that denotes maidens “who grew old at home", with- 
out finding husbands or as they are elsewhere called, “who sit with their father” 
(Pitr-Sad). A well-known example of such was Ghosha '—Vedic Index, Vol I, 30. 
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necting link between these detached events. As there were many 
suitors for Süryà, it was agreed that there would be a race in which 
the competitors had to run up to the sun, and that Sūryā should 
be given away to the victor as his bride. In this contest the A$vins 
came out successful, and Süryà got into their car.' 

A reference to this event is found in the wedding hymn The 
Aévins here are described as having a son.” 

Some scholars see a sense of Didhtshu in it, but the word 


«qaZYa merely means the act of welcoming and as facet indicates 
both the parents, it is doubtful if they took the part of a Didhsshu. 

The Agvins are said to have played the part of Didhtshu who 
acted as go-between for the parties; the Vedic Index refers to it 
in R.V., IV. 58. 9. But this cannot be said to have been the usual 
course in the case of the Kshatra and Svayerhvara types of marriage, 
though the ritual described in the wedding hymn reveels tbat it 
was a friend or friends of the bridegroom who went to woo the 
maiden. ‘The actual word D:dhishw* does not appear here (X. 


85. 23).* 
, - 
fug War waa qfu vgn wre Tes II. I16. 17. 

‘O Nasatyas, the daughter of the sun ascended your car, like a runner to a goal, 
when you won the race with your swift horses. All the gods agreed to it with their 
whole heart. O A$vins, you thus were united with glory.’ 

$ wafer reumaa Ara seq Sater: | 

fag far Wy WADIHSITHNSN: fym qur i —X. 85. 14. 

‘When Agvins, you came in your three-wheeled car soliciting the marriage of 
Sirya, then all the gods assented and Püshan (your) son chose (you as) his parents.’ 

8 The word Didhishu appears in two places, R.V., X. 18. 8 and VI. 55. 5. In 
both Didhishu means ‘a husband’. In the former it points more to the brother- 
in-law who was to be the husband of the widow. So the word does not mean in 
R.V. a mediator; moreover, we cannot trace the exact word used for a mediator 
then. ‘The sense of a‘ mediator’ must have been transferred to ' Didhishu' in later 
times. Hillebrandt (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlándischen Gesellschaft, 
40, 708) atid Lanman (Sanskrit reader, 385) consider that the word originally meant 
only ‘wooer’ and applied to the king, who, after the queen had lain beside the dead 
victim in the Purushamedha or human sacrifice, claimed her again. But other 
scholars do not think it plausible (Whitney—Translation of the Atharva-Veda, 
848, 849; Keith, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1907, 940.) 

Agvalayana Srauta Sutra, IV. 2. 18; Pischel, Vedische Studien, I, 21; Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, ^ 35) 

4 qut woa: g Vr Afi: gani UH wT TTY | 

aude s wat dt faatama quw qur: t 

'May the paths by wbich our friends go to woo a maiden be straight and 
smooth. May Aryaman and Bhaga lead us aright O Gods, may the union of 
husband and wife be easily accomplished.’ 
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In the above two kinds of marriage, we do not find any ritual 
accompanying it, nor do they seem to be the usual methods of 
marriage. In the wedding hymn we get definite proof of its develop- 
ment into a social institution, where it was concluded in accordance 
with the rules laid down by society. We find here the growth of a 
ritual. 

It is not certain up to what extent marriage of relations was 
allowed. The references are meagre on this important point. The 
two stray instances that throw light on the subject are the dialogue 
of Yama and Yami in X. 10, and the myth of Prajapati in X. 61. 
5-7. In the former the marriage between a brother and a sister is 
censured. The latter is represented as a pure allegory, and these 
two cases can be taken only as reminiscences of savage customs that 
were dying out. "There is some doubt as to the latter hymn: it does 
not belong to the Rg-Vedic times, for the conception of the god 
Brahman as Prajapati is a later one. 

Hymn X. 85 represents the wedding ritual, and it is here that 
we first come across anything like a ceremony. It consists of 47 
stanzas; if some of the verses are transposed, we get a consistent 
picture of the whole ritual. 

From a close study of the rituals we find that marriage took 
place in the house of the bride. Before the ceremony a prayer to 
God Visvavasu, who is supposed to protect virgins, takes place, 
and he is begged to leave the bride and transfer his guardianship 
to her husband (X. 85. 21, 22). 


adta ufaadt urat Geograd meret MAA | 


qalre fisa amio d amt supr ay fafa a1— X. 85. 21. 


‘Rise up from hence, for this (damsel) has a husband; I worship 
Vi$vávasu with reverence and with hymns; seek for another maiden 
still dwelling in her father's house, decorated with ornaments; this 
is thy portion; know this (to be thy portion, take it) from thy birth.’ 


wet rure mese | 
WI wa ow rat wr wu IX. 85. 22. 


Rise up from hence, Viévávasu; we worship thee with reverence; 
seek another maiden, one with large thighs; leave the bride with her 
husband.’ 


The decorated bride was then presented at the place of ceremony 
with her friends and attendants. The bridal dress was rich and 
consisted of three cloths—a covering for the head: the divided skirt, 
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and a border cloth which had to be given away to the priest Brahman 
at the end of the ceremony. 


Parken mni sitit —X. 85. 6. 


‘At the time of the marriage of Süry&, Raibhi was her companion; 
Nárá-éamsi her attendant.’ 


arrest fararaet wafana | 
gam: usa wtf ath wet g Bafa 1—3À. 85. 35. 
‘Behold the forms of Süryà, the Á$asana (border cloth), the 


Vigasana (bead-cloth), the Adhivikartana (divided skirt); of these 
the Brahman relieves her.’ 


E CERE GENIN ASTANA | 
at at a fee aaaagfa a —X. 85. 34. 


“This garment is inflaming; it is pungent; it is like stale soma; 
it is like poison; it is not fit to eat; the Brahman, who knows Sirya, 
verily deserves the bridal (garment).’ 


Then follows the ceremony. The bridegroom, taking hold of 
her net hand, utters the following verse, which was like an oath. 
It is from this that the husband came to be called a hastagrabha, 
one who seizes the hand (X. 18. 8). 


mafa 8 durer wel aa wur xum | 
wat ater afar wifey agatenn qu p—X. 85. 36. 


‘I take thy hand for good fortune, that thou mayst attain old 
age with me, thy husband; the gods Bhaga, Aryaman, Savitar, 
Purandhi have given thee to me, that I may be the master of a 
household.’ 


There is nothing to indicate from the above that the ceremony 
took place before the fire; nor can we suppose that the bride has 
been ied round the fire by the husband. That part of the ceremony, 
found in the Grhya rituals or the Atharva-Veda, is absent here. 
If at all, the existence of a fire can only be inferred from the 38th 


verse, and the four following written in adoration of Agni. 


qued weawyet ugar 3 | 
ga ufr at a wet usur aw 1—3X. 85. 38. 
‘(The Gandharvas) gave Süryà to thee, Agni, with her bridal 


jrpaments: do thou, Agni, give (us) husbands our wife back again 
with male offspring.’ 
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The ceremony ended with a mutual prayer to the gods for the 
prosperity and fruition of their married life 
SIT a Wal "TTD XDSTUÍS-XDUCHIS USWARHIDI——X. 85. 43. 
‘May Prajapati grant us progeny; may Aryaman unite us to- 
gether until old age.’ 
aisig fa I: want wearta sp | 
a mafon eurer BERET Kary wl i—X. 85. 47. 
‘May the Universal gods unite both our hearts. May the waters 


unite them; may Mātariśvan, Dhatyi and the bountiful unite both 
our hearts.’ | 


The bride is then transferred formally from the family of her 
father to that of her husband. 
Wer date uuu TMs ayaa THe | 
waa att Gate NAi at we wa qafa (1—X. 85. 24. 
‘I set thee free from the noose of Varuna, wherewith the (most 
blessed) Savitar had bound thee; I gjve thee up uninjured with thy 
husband to the world of virtuous action which is based on truth.’ 
Rat gute age qaqa | l 
Aafa ate geet uwrefa 1—X. 85. 25. 


‘I set thee free from hence; not from thence; I place thee 
there firmly bound; grant, Indra, showerer, that this (damsel) 
may have excellent children and be very fortunate.' 


After this the pair are asked to mount the chariot and set on 
their journey towards the bridegroom'shouse. (X.85.24,20.) The 
guests who have come to witness the marriage ceremony are re- 
quested to shower their blessings on the new couple. (X. 85. 44, 


45, 46.) 
qur eat way varge g at Eat cw | 
WUT Wau Taret afett wb faust afa pn—X. 85. 26. 


‘May Püshan lead thee hence, taking thee by the hand; may the 
A$vins convey thee away in their car; go to the dwelling (of thy 
husband) as thou art the mistress of the house; thou submissive 
(to thy husband) givest orders to his household.' 

fors f$ fpe f gene | 
aY ad wave ww uii we qur wa D— X. 85 20. 
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l O Süryà, mount tnis well-shaped, gold-hued, strong-built, 
light-rolling chariot which is made of kiñśuka and Salmak tree, the 
world of immortality make for thy lord a comfortable bridal journey i 


The gifts presented at the tıme ot marriage are sent first. 
gan Teg mmal ware 
aag wad matsia: wwe — X. 95. 13. 


'Süryü's bridal procession which Savitri despatched has ad- 
vanced: the oxen are whipped along in the Maghā (constellation) ; 
she is borne (to her husband’s house) in the Arjuni (constellation). 


With a prayer to the gods for their protection from robbers 
and highway thieves, with whom their path was ‘beset, the pair 
now depart. 


ar faanfcifant ur rete fer erat | 


aifugitadtaray xima j—X. 85. 32. 
‘Let not the robbers, the robbers. who approach the husband 
and wife reach them; may they by easy roads pass the difficulty; 
may enemies keep aloof.’ 


A most hearty welcome awaits the bride at her new home. 
The assembled guests, friends and relatives shower blessings and 
benedictions on the arrival of the couple. ‘The bride is specially 
welcomed to reign supreme over the whole household and all the 
members of the family, the relatives and dependants of the bride- 
groom. 


‘Fortunate is this bride, approach, behold her; having given 
her your congratulations, depart to your several homes. (X. 85. 33.) 


‘ Abide here together; may you never be separated; live together 
all your lives, sporting with sons and grandsons, happy in your . 
own home.’ (X. 85. 42.) 


‘(Look upon thy husband) with no angry eye; 
Be not hostile to thy lord; be tender to animals; 
Be amiable: be very glorious; be the mother of males; 
Be devoted to the gods; be the bestower of happiness; 
Be the bringer of prosperity to our bipeds and quadrupeds.’ t 
—X. 85. 44. 
E aeaa 
| enirorgcaftianfy fier wur ewan wet: | 
Palram ire cn wp we (quu wu eX. 85. 44. 
wearer ufan fan x ot ua fqq w wie IX. 85. 43. 
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‘Be a queen to thy father-in-law; 
Be a queen to thy mother-in-law; 
Be a queen to thy husband’s sister; 
Be a queen to thy husband's brother.’—X. 85. 46.3 


Thus ends the marriage ceremony. The hymn comprises of 
47 stanzas. It appears in the Atharva-Veda in the same form, 
but much enlarged. The ritual is more complex, being full of in- 
cantations. Here, in the earlier part of the hymn, we find the 
legend of Süryá in a transformed condition. Soma takes the place 
of the ASvins; the contest between the gods is thrust into the 
background, and the A$vins appear as the attendants of the bride- 
groom Soma, whereas in R.V., I. 117, they were the wictors who- 
carried away Süry& after the contest. In the later fart we find 
the nucleus of the wedding ceremony that has been developed 
elaborately in the Grhya Sütras. 

The hymn, as it stands, seems to have passed through many 
hands, especially of the priests, who have added to the subject- 
matter according to the needs of the ceremonial. Verses 38-41 
are clear examples of such additions. In the later part of the 
hymn the language is more akin to modern Sanskrit than to the 
Vedic, showing thereby that they are, in all probability, later inter- 
polations. « 

Woman as a wife is denoted by the words Jàyà,; Jant and 
Paint; each indicating special aspects of wifehood. Jaya has the 
uo sense of a sharer of the husband's affections; Jani, the mother 
of children; and Paint, the partner in the performance of sacrifices. 
These three words are to be found in the Rg-Veda, and exist side 
by side; it cannot be said with certainty whether their simultaneous 
existence indicates the existence of wives in a family whose duties 
were specified. In later times we know that, especially in a king's 
household, the eldest of the queens had the right to take part in 
the sacrifices, whereas others could not. We cannot prove this 
conclusively, as the evidence for it is meagre. -A Patni had decidedly 
the tight to perform sacrifices and give oblations to the fire. 


gana: araa fug sare fraler ferm |I. 137. 3. 


1 wert xi wa, yari? wat wu 
watefc wwrzt ws wurst ufu quu i—X. 85. 46- 


3 R.V., I. 105. 2; 124. 7; III. 53. 4; IV. 3. 2; 18. 3; IX. 82. 4; X. 10. 7; 17. I; 
71. 4; A.V., III. 30. 2; VI. 60. I, etc. 

Delbrück, Die Indogermanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen, 411-412. It is 
used of the wife of a gambler and of the wife of the Brahmana, R.V., X. 34. 2; 3. 13; 
and X. 109. 
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“The married couples, anxious to satisfy thee and presenting 
oblations together, celebrate (thy worship), for the sake of (ob- 
taining) herds of cattle.’ 


aay at agaat enda: ert ata ferae estat |—1. 144. 4. 


"He, whom the two, a pair of equal age, dwelling in the same 
place, and engaged in the same ceremony, worship night and day.' 


In the above Sayana, too, takes Mtthunad as Dampatt in the 
second verse. In explaining the former he quotes the Mimarhsa 
texts, which allow women to join in the sacrifices and to utter the 
Vedic texts, and compromises between the two extremes by asserting 
that the prohibition is not meant to'exclude a wife from taking 
part in the sacrifices with her husband, or from joining in prayers 
which have been taught by him, but to prohibit her independent 
study of the Vedas and her celebrating the sacrifices independently. 
The fourteenth century thought is reflected in the view of the 
commentator. ` 

Besides the above, tnere are several reterences which show 
that the household fire was reared by the husband and wife (VIII. 
31. 6), ‘quoted at the beginning of the chapter and II. 39. 2 where 
‘qada wafaer’ occurs. ) 

So, on marriage, a woman was not only given a very honourable 
position in the household, but could offer oblations to the fire in 
performing sacrifices. She was looked upon as a guardian of all 
the young and old, where her husband was the eldest son of his 
father. The charge of the whole household was transferred into 
her hands, and she was charged to look not only to the physical 
needs of the members of the family but also to the growth of happi- 
néss and wealth of the house. What the ideal of home life was 
is hard to determine, but the wife seems to be an object of reverence 
and compassion. In the following we find that even a gambler 
repents at the sad condition of his wite brought about through his 
negligence : 

‘fed gore fread aravardat Sarat gaa wath |’ 
—X. 34. 11 (Adh. 7, ch. 8; Varga V, 11). 


‘The gamester, having observed the happy wife and well- 
ordered home of others, suffers regret.’ 


That the husband and wife are regarded as a unit of society 
is evident from the use of the word Dampati to denote a pair. 


(R.V., I. 127. 8.) 
abifa fas fud « Niria ware matte | 
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“They anoint thee, like a welcome friend, with milk and butter, 
when thou makest husband and wife of one mind. (V. 3. 2 or 
III. 8. x6.) 


In the above references the word Dampati is used in the dual 
sense, and means a couple, which it came to designate in later liter- 
ature. But there are some instances where the word (Dampati) 
signified the 'lord of the house'. (V. 22. 4.) 


fomai er faut ufa ware? atat wart crf |—I. 127. 8. 


We invoke thee, the protector of all people, the same alike 
to all, the preserver of the house, to enjoy (the oblation).' 


‘at faat a wert wafig’—X. 68. 2. 
As Mitra (unites his radiance) with the people, so does he unite 
the husband and wife.’ 


‘at aat waren fraaty’—X. 95. 12. 


' Who shall sever husband and wife who are of one mind?’ 


‘ad sp Wt owfaar cat ’—X. I0. 5. 
‘The progenitor made us two husband and wife, even in the 
womb.' i 


In the above it is clear that the word Dampatt (Dual number) 
is used in the sense of ‘husband and wife’, but there are instances 
wnere the word signified the lord of the house. 


‘den gfuu aa ’—IV. 1. 14. 
“Handsome-jawed, lord of the dwelling. 


Again,— 
‘wa g ufa zeae ce frst (regni —VI. 5. 7. 
‘Handsome-jawed: (Indra) lord of the house, mount my golden 
chariot.’ 


‘mea yi uitae feat fafa ead U—VIÍI. 84. 7. 
‘Whose many offerings dost thou gladden Agni—thou, who 
art the lord of the house.’ 


In the above references the god Agni is addressed as the ‘lord 
of the house’, and this meaning of the word became obsolete later 
on. We find it current in the Rg-Vedic literature. Why this 
change in the meaning of the word occurred—is hard to determine. 
With the gradual change in the position of woman in society the 
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former meaning of the word was forgotten, and the T is ex- 
clusively transferred to Agni, who came to be termed—the Lord 
of the House. 

As to the legal position of the wife, nothing has been clearly 
said anywhere. Inthe wedding hymn, we find that the gifts received 
by the bride at the time of her marriage were taken to her husband's 
house, and the husband as the legal guardian appropriated these 


From the oath taken by both the bride'and bridegroom at 
the time of the marriage ceremony and from the various references 
to home life, it is evident that monogamy prevailed generally. 
But there are a few references in the R.V., which élearly refer to 
the existence of more than one wife. 'The Vedic Index (I. 478-9) 
(I. 112. 19; I. 186. 7; VI. 53. 4; VII. 26. 3; X. 43. I; IOI. I) refers 
to some passages in support of this view (I. 71. 1; I. 62. 11; I. 186. 7). 

‘ofa sr weit Cut um —1. 62. I1. 


'As a yearning wife cleaves to the yearning husband.’ 
‘ofa a fear ware aatan’—I. 71. I. 
‘As wives their husband.’ 


‘ant fu wadpa watt gifs wu a da’ —I. 186. 7. 
“To him our songs shall yield themselves, like spouses.’ 


‘In these the word for a wife occurs in the plural, and hence they 
can be taken as referring to polygamy. Besides the above there 
are others which refer not only to polygamy but to the household 
of kings. 


aafaa utes: Barat ’—VIT. 26. 3. 
‘As one common husband doth his spouses.’ 

‘uaa fe afafin Rama yfirgaf wy 1— VIT. 18. 2. 
‘Like a king among his wives.’ 

‘a qm a waarwet autica qia: ’—I. 105. 8. 
‘Like rival wives on every side.’ 

ejm wr gara NA wa d uet wad ’—I. 104. 3. 
'Kuvaya's (two) wives have been bathed in milk.’ 


' X. 145 refers toa jealous wife practising a spell over her rival 
with the help of a plant. 
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x«t erearemufé quid anat i 


wal Hug aad wur fees uf a 
'I dig up this most potent medicinal creeper, by which (a wife) 
destroys a rival wife, by which she secures to herself her husband.’ 


wer qut equa ewe 
ug A ua wa Ufa W Saat Ha O 


‘O (plant) with upturned leaves, auspicious, sent by the gods, 
powerful, remove my rival and make my husband mine alone.’ 


Thus goes on the poem, ending with the prayer of the lady to 
vanquish her rival with the help of the plaut. 

The above are only a few references to polygamy. It is for 
scholars to judge if these passages are genuine productions of the 
Rg-Vedic Rshis or insertions of later writers, for the language 
where these references occur, is more akin to later Sanskrit than to 
the Vedic. Another significant point to be noted in this connection 
is the change of ‘na’ into ‘iva’ to denote comparison. Hymn X. 
145, which embodies not a Vedic ritual, but rather an incantation, 
is clearly a later production. It is more akin in spirit to the hymns 
of the Atharva-Veda than to those of the Rg-Veda. However 
that be, it is clear that polygamy existed not only in the families 
of kings, but also in ordinary families, though it cannot be said 
that it was in general vogue.! 

Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 323) holds that monogamy is 
the more civilized condition of society and that polygamy was 
disappearing in the Rg-Vedic period, giving way to monogamy. 
Weber (Indische Studien, 5, 222), however, supports the view of 
the more recent anthropology, and thinks that polygamy is a 
secondary stage of civilization. In the Rg-Veda we find references 
to both, and in a comparison with the later literature we find poly- 
gamy gradually developing and firmly establishing itself in society 
rather than disappearing from it. 

Reference to the life of a widow is very few. We get only 
glimpses of some aspects of the life of a widow. It was not charac- 
terized by so many restrictions and austerities as it came to involve 
later. X. 18. 8 and X. 40. 2 convey the idea that the charge of a 
widow was taken over by the brother of the deceased, who could 





1 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, 387; Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 64; Von Schroe- 
der, Indiens Literatur und cultur, 430, 431; Delbruck, Die indogermanischen Ver- 
. wandtschaftsnamen, 537, 540; Hopkins, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
I3, 353; Bloomfield, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 48, 
561. 
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marry her with the permission of the elders. This custom must 
have been in vogue for a long time, at least in Rg-Vedic India, as 
it has been recorded in the course of the rituals on the death of a 
person. 

Hillebrandt and Delbrück are of opinion that X. 18. 8 has a 
reference to Purushamedha ritual; but this is not accepted by 
others such as Roth and Zimmer. The Á$valàyana Grhya Sūtra 
(IV. 2. 18, etc.) is against tbe view of Hillebrandt and Delbrück. 
This contentious passage runs thus?:— — . 

‘Rise woman, (and go) to the world of living beings. Come 
this man near whom thou sleepest is lifeless: thou hast enjoyed 
this state of being. the wife of thy husband, the suitor who took 
thee by the hand.' (X. 18. 8.) 


Macdonnell's rendering runs thus:— ' 


'Come, thou hast now entered upon the wifehood of this thy 
lord, who takes thy hand and woos thee.' 


According to Sàyana, the verse is spoken by the brother of the 
dead man to the widow. From Macdonell's rendering it is quite 
explicit that the widow has been married to the brother of the 
deceased; whereas from the other interpretation it seems to be more 
probable that the widow, who was at the side of the dead man, was 
taken away by his brother and near kinsman. She was brought 
home to live with and to take care of her kinsmen and grandsons, 
according to Sayana. 


Sayana’s gloss runs thus:— 
Raxrfgwe! audigier udewtenwdq! + co + 
(a mfx arre Ufa sitae t Phat rre ste art eR hres i 


MATA CAS 1 

‘The brother-in-law and others, addressing the wife of the 
deceased, raise her up from (the side of her husband) with the 
verse— 

«O woman, get up from here with a view to enter the place of 
your sons and grandsons, which is now your house. Get up from 
this place." ’ 


aS aa i a ee 


2 at Hillebrandt—Zeitschrift der Deutschen, Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 40, 
708; Delbruck—Die indogermanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen, 553; Whitney, 
Translation of the Atharva-Veda, 848; Roth, Seibenzig Lieder, I5I, n; Zimmer, 
Altendischen Leben, 329. 
5 
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Here there is no question of the younger brother marrying the 
widowed woman. But X. 40. 2 clearly refers to it. It forms the 
basis of the system of Ntyoga of later times.! 


at at war fata Rat qu w Ute CH Sup wr |—X. 40. 2. 
‘(Where are you, ASvins, by night? Where are you by day? 
Where do you sojourn? Where do you dwell?) Who brings you 
homeward to the place (of sacrifice) as on her couch a widow (brings) 
her husband's brother, as a woman (brings) her husband (to her).' 


From the above it can be inferred that the marriage of the 
widow with the brother of the deceased may not be insisted. upon. 
On the other hand, there was also no restriction placed on the 
widow to bag such a union. The burning of a widow * does not 
come here at all, though Professor Kaegi refers to one of the verses 
as giving the highest authority for it, with a slight change in the 
verse. The verse referred to by him is X. 18. 7, which runs as 
follows :— 


xut mpm quate after ei fasi | 
Maan BLA N Aig sen inu | 


‘Let these women, who are not widows, who have good husbands, 
enter (anointed) with unguent and butter. Let women without 


tears, without sorrow, and decorated with jewels, first proceed to 
the house.’ 


In the above, the alteration that has been suggested by Kaegi 
to have been made by the priesthood of later times, to derive the 
highest authority for burning of the widows along with the dead 
husband, is agneh in place of agre. But from what precedes and 
follows the verse, this cannot maintained. The dead person 
was, in the first instance, not burnt, but buried. So there is no 
scope for the use of Agni or fire. The verses are as follows :-— 





1 Yaska, Nirukta, III, 15; Geldner, Rg-Veda, Kommentar, 160. ‘Weber, In- 
dische Studien, V, 343, n. Hopkins, Journal of the American Orlental Society, 
13, 355, 367; Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 71; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, 5, 459; Von Schroeder, 
Indiens Literatur und Cultur, 429. 

1 Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, 391; Von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur 
und Cultur, 141; Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 67-69; Weber, Proceedings of the Berlin 
Academy, 1896, 254; Roth, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
,schaft, 8, 468; Wilson, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 16, 202; Zimmer, Altin- 
disches Leben, 329; Geldner, Rg-Veda, Kommentar, 154. 

The Atharva-Veda, XVIII. 3. 1 mentions the burning of widows as an ancient 
custom. Such a practice seems to have been usual among the warrior class as is 
evident from the Indo-Germanic records. Herodotus, V, 5 (of the Thracians); 
IV, 71 (of the Scythians); Procopius, De Bello Gothico, II, 14 (of the Heruli). 
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‘Go to this thy mother-earth, the widespread delightful earth ; 
this virgin (earth is) as soft as wool, to the liberal (worshipper); 
may she protect thee from the proximity of Nirriti.’ 


waive ufafa art fa aren Gaara Wa uud | 


arat ws wer anàt qu Gate —X. 18. rr. 
‘Earth, rise up above him; press him not; yield to him (and) 
afford him ‘comfort; cover him up, Earth, as a mother covers her 
child with the skirt of her garment.’ 


wire ufu fray awe faa wa fe wiat | 


w rep west wig eurer wc dart j—X. 18.12. ` 
'May the earth, heaped over him, lie lightly; may thousands 
of particles (of dust) envelope him; may these mansions distil ghee 
(for him); may they every day be an asylum to him in this world. 
wu eua ufeat eripe shi frewat oe (od | 
wat wut fue] wes owt wen area 4 fawhp i—X. 18. 13. 
‘I heap up the earth around thee, placing (upon thee) this 
clod of earth; may I not be injured; may the Pitris sustain this 
thy monument; may Vama make thee a dwelling here.' 


. So the verse referred to by Kaegi, even with the alteration, 
cannot authorize the burning of widows. It can be utilized for such 
a purpose only when the verse is separated from its context. More- 
over, we find that in the verse that follows, the widow is called away 
from the side of the dead, before the burial takes place, and hence 
she is not buried with her husband. The Rg-Veda does not supply 
evidence for the practice of either burning or burial of widows with 
- their dead husbands anywhere, but on the contrary considers the 
widow to be married to the brother of the dead husband. 

In the intellectual field? the only evidence of culture among 
women is to be inferred from the fact that some of the hymns are 
attributed to female Rishis. ‘These may be classified as follows:— 

- Hymns that are entirely attributed to female Rishis. 

2) Hymns that are partly attributed to female Rishis. 

s Hymns that are attributed to female Rishis, but are 
doubtful as to the genuineness of authorship. 


The first group includes the poems of Vi$vavár& and Apala, 
composers respectively of V. 28 and VII. 91. Both of them are 
alluded to as belonging to the Atri family. l 





| Vedic Index, i, 486; ii, 485. 
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Visvavara’s hymn is in praise of Agni, Apala’s that of Indra. 
Of these two, it cannot be said with certainty which is the earlier. : 
The linguistic as well as the internal evidence throws some light 
on the scene of the latter hymn. It belongs to a region where the 
Soma plant grew in abundance. The Western scholars all agree that 
Soma grew on the mountains. But from the account of Suáruta,! 
we find that certain species grew on the banks of the Indus, too. 





1 With reference to the Soma plant Macdonell says in the Vedic Index, Vol. II, 
P. 475: The plant grew on the mountains, that of Müjavant being specially renowned. 
b dida It has been held to be the Sarcostemma viminale or the Aselepias acida 
Roth held that the Sarcostemma acidum more nearly thet the requirements of the 
case. Watt suggested Afghan grape as the real Soma, and Rice thought a sugar- 
cane might be meant, while Max Muller and Rājendralāl Mitra suggested that the 
juice was used as an ingredient in a kind of beer, ie. that the Soma plant was a 
species of hop. Hillebrandt considers that neither hops.nor the grape can explain 
the references to Soma . . ... In the Yajur Veda the plant is purchased ere it 
ig pressed. ..... It grew on a mountain and could not be obtained by ordinary 
people: perhaps some special tribe or prince owned it, like the Kikatas (R V., III. 
53. 14). Besides this tbe Susrüta-Sarhhità in chapter 29 of' C/n&itsita Sthana’ gives 
a detailed account of Soma The author gives 24 verieties of this Soma plant: 
I. Amsuman; 2. Muiijavan; 3 Chandramah; 4. Rajataprabhü, 5. Durva-Soma, 
6. Kaniyan; 7. Svetaksha; 8. Kanakaprabha, 9. Pratapavan, ro. Talavrinta; 
II. Karavira; 12. Ár$avan; 13 Svayam-prabha; r4. Maha-soma; 15. Garudahrta, 
16. Gayatrya; 17. Traishtubha; 18. Pamkata Jagata; x9 Sarhkara; 20. Agnish- 
toma; 21. Raivata; 22. Tripüda; 23. Gayatrlyukta; and 24 Udupati. The author 
gives a description of the plant, from which one can distinguish it from the rest. 
It is a plant containing fifteen leaves. In form it is like a plantain tree. All the 
leaves do not come out at the same time. One leaf comes out each day beginning 
from the new-moon day, so that by the full-moon day the tree is full with I5 leaves 
From that day to the new-moon one leaf falls off each day, so that by the new- 
moon day the tree is bare. Further details for distinguishing one species from the 
other are also given. The root of the Arh$umün Soma has the smell of clarified 
butter. The root of the Muijuvàn Soma is like that of the plantain tree and its , 
leaves are like those of a garlic plant. The Chandramà Soma is golden in colour 
and it is to be found mostly near water. The Garudührita and Svetàksha Soma is 

e in colour and is like the'skin of a serpent; it is £o be found entwined with the 
of a tree. 

The author gives the names of the places where the Soma is to be found. They 
are the Himalayas, Arvuda, Sahya, Mahendra, Malaya, Sree Parvata, Devagiri, 
Devasahagiri, Páripátra, Vindhya Parvata and Devagunda Lake. At the foot and 
among the five mountains that are to the north of the Beas and in the Sindhu river 
the Soma named Chandramá is to be seen afloat like moss. The Soma called Mufijà- 
vant Arn$umán also grows near Indus. The Somas called Gáyatrya, 'Traistubha 
and Partaka and Jagata Sàmkara grew in Kàémir near the lake called the Small 
Manasarovara. 

The author at the end of his valuable description says that none but the virtuous 
could see the plant, from which it seems that the plant had already become very rare 
The description is a genuine one. None but an eye-witness can give such a detailed 
description of the plant and its varieties, and there cannot be any doubt that it was 
used as a medicine. 
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The maiden Apala gathers Soma to use its juice at the time of 
sacrifice. She picks it up from the bank of the river; so this Soma 
was that variety which grew near water. Su$rüta Samhita. too, 
mentions that variety of Soma used at the sacrifices being found 
in Kasmir. So the scene of our hymn is either Kasmir or near 
that region. The word ‘Kanya’, used in this connection, indicates 
that the author was a maiden. She comes to the brink of a stream, 
where she finds the Soma plant, which she picks up and takes home 
to smash and squeeze out the juice to be used at the sacrifice. 


aama Sty wartseg | 
og wt estesa ue m VIIL. 9r. r. 
‘Down to the stream q maiden came and found the Soma by 


the way; bearing it to her home, she said, ** For Indra will I press 
thee out; for Sakra will I press thee out”. 


S&yana's Commentary indicates that Apala was going to bathe. 
The rendering of Sayana does not give us the sense of a stream but 
that of ordinary water. It may mean a lake or a stream. Sayana's 
meaning more appropriately fits in with the account of the Suéruta 
Samhita, which mentions certain varieties of Soma growing in 
Kasmir, near Manasarovara. The last verse describes her as a 
maiden of exceptionally fair complexion. Her name comes at the 
end of her hymn. Visvdvara’s hymn occurs in the fifth Mandala, 
which consists of the oldest stock of the Vedic hymns. The 
word 'Vi$vavárà' appears at the beginning of the hymn. It is 


Difference of opinion exists as to the date of the Su$rhta-Samhita. Some of the . 
Western scholars have ascribed to it a date contemporary with that of Sákya Sinha 
Buddha (Bea!s Buddbistic Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 212). In 
the introduction to Sf$rüta-Samhita, Vol. Y, Intro, p. v, edited by Kaviràj 
Kufijalal Bhishagratna, the following occurs:— 

“It is contended that the age immediately preceding Sakya Muni was a period 
of decadence in Hindu thought; and the Susruta-Samhita must have been the fruit of a 
revived intellectual activity which usually follows the advent of a new creed. 
.... The age which immediately preceded the age of Buddha was by no means 
an age of decadence properly ails ; the age which followed the downfall of 
Buddhism shows on the contrary, signs of true decadence...... Susruta is 
mentioned in the Vartikas of (1) Katyáyana (4th cent. B.C.), and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the original Sathhité was written at least two centuries before the 
birth of Buddha.’ We have, on the other hand, a different opinion of the Western 
scholars in the view of Dr. F Hessler, who, in the preface to his Latin translation 
of the book, says: ‘non post millesimum annum ante Christum natum constituere. 
‘The same author refers again to the date of SuSruta in his ‘Commentarii et Annota- 
tiones in Suáruta Aynrvedam’: ‘annum circiter millesimum ante Christum natum 
procedit’ (p. 1). , 

{According to Sir A. Stein the Soma is the wild rhubarb.) 
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doubtful if the word stands for a proper name or means something 
else. The Vedic Index (Vol. IT, p. 310) describes Viśvavārā as a 
sacrificer. Prof. Geldner does not think that the word indicates 
a person. He takes the word as an adjective qualifying ' Ghritàchi' 
and thus differs from the traditional belief of holding Viśvavārā as 
the authoress of the Hymn. So far as the internal evidence is 
concerned, there is, besides, a single reference which may be taken 
to throw some light as to the author of the hymn. In verse 3, 
the seer prays for the preservation of the household happiness 
and the word ‘wama’ indicative of matrimonial relations is used in 
this connection. From this we may imagine the Rishi to be a 
woman. -But this can in no way be taken as strong evidence for 
ascribing the authorship of the hymn to Vi£vavára. 


vfa mi fewer atat xvm wheat wart —V. 28. 1. 


‘The ladle, containing all good things, goes eastward, praising 
the gods with homage and oblations.' 


a ai GUAT wae wsaTefufaur mifa 1— V. 28. 3. 
‘Make easy to preserve our household lordship, and overcome 
the might of our enemies.' 


The second group in which parts of the hymns are traditionally 
attributed to female Rishis consists of Lopamudra, Sasiyasi, the 
wife of Targnta said to have been the seers respectively of I. 179. 
I and 2; V. 162. 5-8. The names appear in course of dialogues 
and parts of the hymns are attributed to them, but no internal 
evidence is available in support of their authorship. 

Ihe third group consists of the hymns attributed to Ghosha 
Kakshivati, Sirya-Savitri, Indrani, Sraddha-Kamayani, Sachi Pau- 
lomi, Sarparajtii, Ürvasi (they are X. 39. 40; X. 85; X. 95. I, 3, 6, 
8-10, 12, 14, 17; X. 145; X. I51..154; X. 159 and X. 189). With 

exception of Ghoshà all these hymns are attributed to mytho- 
logical beings and abstract qualities, who cannot be the authors of 
these hymns. Whether the real authors are men or women is not 

known.' No internal evidence is available on this point. Further, 
` though these hymns are to be found in the Rg-Veda, the evidence 
available shows that they belonged to different periods. A detailed 
discussion of these hymns, though it may not be profitable for the 
subject of our survey, will show how far off they are separated 
from the Rg-Vedic age. Moreover, some of these hymns have 
exercised enormous influence on the Hindu literature of later times, 
sacred and profane. The hymn attributed to Süryà comprising 
the marriage ritual, forms the kernel of the Wedding Ceremony of 
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the later Grhya Sütras and the legend of Urvasi (appears not only 
in the Mahabharata but) has been immortalized by Kalidasa. 

The doubt about Ghosha’s poems consists not only in their 
genuineness of authorship, but as to whether they really belonged 
to the Rg-Vedic times. The story of Ghoshà cannot be traced 
in the Rg-Veda. The Brihaddevata (VII. 41—48) states her to be 
the daughter of King Kakshivan; the Atharva-Veda, too, mentions 
his nante. The Rishi prays to the ASvins to relieve her of her curse. 
But what that curse is, she does not mention. The Brihaddevata 
states the curse to be leprosy, owing to which she was not eligible 
for marriage.’ The divine physicians took pity on her and cured 
her of it, after which she got married to some prince, at the age of 


In the hymns, she is mentioned under her maiden name, and 
worships Á$vins as divine physicians. 
wana fermens ame gnasi wae faq 1—X. 39. 3. 
‘O Nasatyads, you have been looked upon as the refuge of the 


mean. ...... You have been called the physician of tbe weak, 
the blind and those who are suffering from the torments of diseases.’ 


The mention of the twin gods as Nàsatyas is very significant, 
as it throws some light upon the date of the composition of the 
poem. In the Rg-Veda the ASvins neither held an important 
position nor were regarded as popular deities. In some of the oldest 
Mandalas they seldom appear. Even where they appear, they have 
been praised differently in different places. From the various 
references to them in the R.V., the gods may be traced to their 
human origin. ‘The hero became the divinity. They were hailed 
differently at different stages, as gods of the firmament, the sun 
and the moon, the heavens and the earth, the lords of Süry& and 
the gods of speed. They have distinctly been termed as Bhishajas 
or physicians in Ghosha’s.hymns.  Váska's statement about the 

Ins runs thus:— 


1 Sayane in his gloss refers to a skin disease, which, according to a later tradition, 
is considered to be the cause of her remaining unwed. He also refers to her son 
Suhastya in an obscure verse of the Rg-Veda (I. 120. 5), a theory disapproved by 
other scholars. Oldenberg takes it as referring to Ghoshà herself and Pischel 
(Vedische Studien, 1, 4; 2, 92) thinks that the form Ghosha is not a noun at all but 
a verb. 

Cf. Ludwig, Translation of the Rg-Veda, 3, 143; Uber Methode, bei Interpre- 
tation des Rg-Veda, 43; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, 5, 247; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 


52. 
2 TI. 39; III. 58; IV. 43 and 44; V. 73-78; VIL 67-74; VIII, 5, 8, 9, 10, 26, 
35, 62, 74, 75, and 9 of Valskhilya. 
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“aq erate ue ufaarfiatswterntas | cabanas cet 


damnada |"—Ch. XII, p. 939 of Pt. II of Anandamayee 
Series. l 

‘Who are the Aśvins? Some say they are the earth and the 
sky; others say they are the day and the night: others again the 
sun and the moon. The historians (relaters of legends) say they 
were two pious kings.’ 


This statement does not mention them as divine physicians. 
Tradition has not handed down to posterity either the name of 
the historian (relaters of legends) or the annals referred to by Vaska: 
but some kind of account certainly existed. It cannot be possible for 
Yaska to ignore the idea of the divine physicianship of the Aine, if it 
were prevalent at that time, especially when he has enumerated so 
many different views. Hence the divine physicianship of the Agvins 
must be an idea developed later than the time of Vaska, though it 
occurs in several places in the Rg-Veda as wellasinhymn. The inter- 
nal evidence of the poem (X. 40) ushers in an atmosphere of plains 
and of a warmer climate. We meet with a description of floods and 
elephants, which are associated with. the plains rather than the 
mountains. It evidently shows that the n colonization had 
spread so far as to get a glimpse of the chase of elephants. 


Wat ata arom aret etarrenrefrar fa wares 1—X. 40. 4. 
‘Like persons hunting two wild elephants, we entice you, 
A$vins, with oblations night and day.’ 


The poems attributed to Ghoshá are rich in poetical thought 
and sentiment. 

The second of the doubtful group is X. 85, ascribed to Süryà- 
Savitri, which embodies a detailed account of her marriage. Her 
name appears with her paternal designation. i 

It 18 absurd to suppose that Siry& has composed a hymn on 
her own marriage before it took place. The hymn itself reveals 
that it is described neither by the bride Süryà nor by the bride- 
groom, but by a third person. Nowhere do the verses appear as 
direct utterances of Süryà and it could not be so as Süryà was a 
goddess and hence an imaginary figure. These facts rather show 
that Süryà is hot the real author of the hymn. Hymn X. 145, 
ascribed to Indrani, ushers in an Atharva-Vedic atmosphere— 
that of spells and incantations. Indrani is the wife of Indra, the 
"A 


1 The name of the real author is not known. It might possibly be some priest 
who, on compiling the existing rites of marriage in the form of a Vedic hymn, 
ascribed it to Sürya, as she came to be considered a deity in the hymn. 
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god of heaven, who is different in character from the Indra of the 
Rg-Veda—a personified phenomenon of nature. So Indráni is 
the Queen of Heaven of the Puranic times. Sachi Pulomi is Indrani 
only under a different designation and belonging perhaps to a 
different period of Indian mythology. The hymn ascribed to her 
(X. 159) deals with the exaltation of Sachi over her co-wives. 
Professor Wilson thinks that Sachi is neither a goddess nor a woman, 
but is a metaphorical representation of an action, and that the 
oem is meant to express the exaltation of the acts of Indra. But 
it is doubtful how far this can be consistent with the ideas expressed 
in the body of the poem, as they are more human than allegorical. 


andafa SE usttconzstt | 
qena aay faeces weg a (—X. 159. 6. 


‘Triumphant, I conquered these my rivals, so that I might 
rule this hero and his people.’ 


X. 154 deals with death, wishing the spirit of the departed to 
go to the realms of the blessed. The hymn is ascribed to Yami. 
In X. 1o also Vami appears, but there she is represented as the sister 
of Yama, and they both represent metaphorically the succession of 
day and night; whereas here Yami is the supreme deity of the 
nether world. It is only in the tenth Mandala that death first 
comes in as a topic. This reality, with all its gloominess, is avoided 
as far as possible. The vast difference in the characterization of 
Yaini, as well as the variation in thought in hymns occurring in the 
same Mandala can only be due to the lapse of time between the 
composition of these hymns. They represent different stages of 
Indian thought. Hymn X. 189 is ascribed to Sarparajii or the 
queen of the serpents. ln Indian mythology she is also known 
under another designation—-Kadru. She was a lover of Kyshna. 
The mention of the thirty realms of the sun reflects a later stage in 
the evolution of Indian thought, when astronomy developed and 
spread among the people; X. 161 is ascribed to Sraddha—an abstract 
quality. Lastly, we come to Urvasi in X. 95 in the course of a 
dialogue, where she relates her story to Purüravas. 

Ürvasi is not a human being, but an inhabitant of heaven, 
who came down to earth and married King Purtiravas.. The dia- 
logue begins at the point where Ürvasi is leaving the King, the 
King entreating her to stay, and the nymph insisting on her going 
away, leaving her son behind to console Puriiravas.1 Max Müller 


a 


1 The story appears in Satapatha Brühmana, Mahābhārata and Purüravas 
and has been dramatized by Kalidasa in his well-known drama,. ‘ Vikramorvasi ' 
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in his selected essays, analyzes the etymology of the words Urvasi 
and Purüravas, and is inclined to think that they represented Usha 
or the Dawn and the Sun, and the whole dialogue is an allegory 
of the display of the sunlight and darkness. (Vol. I, pp. 407, edition 
of 1881.) ` 

In the above the names of the authors are those of goddesses 
and one of an abstract quality. 

It cannot be possible that the goddesses who are not beings 
of flesh and blood have composed the hymns. The poems are in all 
probability later productions, and the real authors have suppressed 
their names and ascribed their origin to the supernatural. As 
the Rg-Veda is thought to be a book of revelation and as such not 
to have been composed by any human being, the composers have 
possibly ascribed them to the supernatural beings as their names 
are mentioned in the hymns. 

The position of a woman in society cam further be known from 
some of the hymns of the second Mandala of the Rg-Veda standing 
under the authorship of Parucehapa, the son of Devadasi. Children 
were generally designated after the title and name of the father. 
But this exception to the rule indicates the existence of Devadasi 
system—women dedicated to the service of gods, a system which 
has come down to posterity in India, and which can be traced back 
to the Indo-European period. For we find the same custom prevalent 
in other branches of the Indo-European stock. 

The reference to instances in which women outste the 
codes of moral law, as we understand it in the ma are 
frequent in the Rg-Veda. ‘The way in which they are introduced 
in the hymns shows that such things were not regarded as objec- 
tionable in society (R.V., I. 134. 3; IV. 5. 5; VIII. 17. 7, etc.). 

Indecent scenes creep into the description of the Goddess of 
Dawn. She is described often as a woman dressed in variegated 
colours, like that of a dancing maid, appearing on the staze to reveal 
her beauty. Reference to the existence of illegitimate love and the 
abandonment of offspring is also to be found in the Rg-Veda (R.V., 
II. 29. 1). That there were women who were professional dancers 
is evident from the description of the dawn (I. 92. 4 





The antecedent to the narrative is as follows. The nymph agrees to live with Pur- 
rayas on two conditions: 

A that he should take care of her two rams: 

4) that he should never appear to her without clothes. 

i After four years the gods plan to bring her back to heaven and steal at nignf 
one of her rams. The King springs from his bed and runs after them in haste. 
The Gandharvas send on them a flash of magic and the mymph sees him 
naked; and as one of the promises is broken, she leaves : 
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The Vedic womanhood, then, as we have seen, has its heights and 
depths, its brighter and darker aspects of life. Woman was regarded . 
with due respect in every station of life, and she was not subject to 
any of the merciless laws of an unsympathetic society. Even when 
she overstepped moral laws, she was judged with sympathy, and 
the anger of the gods incurred thereby affected the male and the 
female alike. 

The question naturally comes to our minds how far this picture 
of womanhood painted in the Rg-Veda can be claimed as the heritage 
of India. The hymns, as we know, were not all composed in India, 
nor are they of the same period. Some of them were composed at 
a period about which history is silent: Others reflect the dawn 
of Indian history, when Aryans entered India through its north- 
western gates for the first time, and settled in the Punjab. Insome 
of the hymns addressed to the A$vins we find a vivid ! description 
of the sea and Samudra? is the word used for it, as distinguished 
from the river which is designated as Nadi (VII. 68. 7; VII. 69. 7; 
VIII. 5. 22). 


SÈ fretat are a rett | 
ferar faut eere y 
wa agagqratafsat wa write i 


wat fau qafa g—VIII. 6. 28-29. 


‘There where the mountains downward slope, 
There by the meeting of the streams, 





1 R.V., VII. 68. 7; VII. 69. 7: 70- 2; VIII. 5. 22; VIII. ro. 1. 

3 Vivien de Saint Martin (Etude sur la geographie du Veda, 62) does not think 
that the ocean was known to the Vedic Indians; Max Müller (SBE. 32, 61, quoting 
R.V., I. 71; 190. 7; V. 78. 8; VII. 49. 2; 95. 2; X. 58) and Lassen (Indische Alterthum- 
skinde, 12, 883) think that the sea was known to them; Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 
22 & seq.), too, admits it in elucidating R.V., VII. 95. 2 as well as in later literature 
(A.V., IV. ro. 4 (pearl shell); VI. 105. 3—the outflow of the ocean; XIX. 38. 2; 
Taittiriya Samhità, VII. 4. r3, I). According to hih neither the ebb and flow of 
the sea nor the mouths of the Indus are known to the people and the use of the word 
Samudra is metaphorical, signifying two oceans—the upper and the lower, in the 
following passages: R.V., X. 136. 5; cf. A.V., XI. 5. 6; RV., VII. 6. 7; X. 98. 5. 
Elsewhere the word refers only to Indus with its tributaries (R.V., I. 71. 7; III. 36. 
7; 46. 4; V. 85.6; VI. 36. 3; VII. 95. 2; VIII. 16. 2; 44. 25; IX. 88. 6; 107. 9; 108. 16; 
where reference is made to streams, or R.V., I. 163. 1; IV. 21. 3; V. 55. 5; VIII. 6. 29, 
where a contrast between land and sea is made). But references to the treasures 
of the ocean are to be found (cf. R V., I. 47. 6; VII. 6. 7; IX. 97. 44); pearls or the gains 
of trade are alluded to in the following: cf. R.V., I. 48. 3; 56. 2; IV. 55. 6; and the 
general parallelism of the Dioscuri and the A$vins. It is not known if trade was 
carried on by sea with Babylonia. Weber (Indian Literature, 3) bases his argument 
on the occurrence of Gof and Tukhum in the Hebrew book of Kings (I Kings, X. 22). 
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The sage was manifest with song; 

Thence marking from his lofty place, 

Downward he looks upon the sea, 

And thence with rapid stir he moves. —OGriffiths. 


The above appears in books that are considered to be the oldest 
stock of the Rg-Vedic compositions. The internal evidence of the 
poem shows that they were composed in a mountainous region 
in the vicinity of a sea, which was perhaps at the foot of the moun- 
tains. Here we also see the mention of a river, or nadt running 
down the mountains, side by side with the description of the sea 
or Samudra. Now the question arises what sea is referred to in 
the above hymns. ‘The records of history show thatythe Aryans, 
when they entered India, confined themselves to the north-western 
part of the Punjab for centuries, when the major part of the Rg- 
Veda was composed. With the growth of population, when they 
first thought of extending their dominions, it was towards the south- 
east that they moved. It is likely that at this stage the Arabian 
Sea came to their ken. The sea mentioned in the above is not the 
river Sindhu, for we find the description of the river in other verses. 
In R.V., VII. ro. 1, the ASvins are invoked to come from a mansion 
built near the sea, which shows that the other side of the sea was 
known to the seers., It has to be mentioned in this connection 
that the rendering of Samudra as ‘Antariksha’ by Sáyanáchárya 
is far-fetched, and hence not tenable. So the sea described in 
this connection seems to be an inland sea situated at the foot of the 
mountain ranges, and hence in all probability one situated near the 
Hindu-Kush in Central Asia. Discoveries in this region show that 
a part of Central Asia was a sea-bed, as the remains of many aquatic 
animals have been excavated from that area. Some of these poems 
usher in a picture of a mountainous region, which in all probability 
was beyond the outskirts of the Himalavas, as we cannot trace any 
inland sea of the above description on the southern side of the 
mountain ranges. 

Turning to the other points of our survey, the development in 
the characterization of the A$vins is noteworthy. We find here a 
wide gap between the beginning and the end. It has been sys- 
tematically developed by the thinkers and seers of different ages. 
It is probable that at the outset they were two princes! In the 
wide lapse of time the human origin of the heroes was forgotten 
and they were transformed into gods, first to the gods of the firma- 





l' RV., VII. 67. 1; VII. 71. 4, where the word wwWt occurs In these-Afvin- 
hymns, the gods are addressed as ‘Princes’. 
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ment, the sun and the moon! and, lastly, they became the divine 
physicians, the whole thing thus bearing the stamp of the intellectual 
development of thousands of years. The last phase is purely 
an Indian development. 

The same can be said of womanhood. We find here things 
common to earlier stages of civilization, rituals round the two 
primary factors of life—marriage and death— being developed into 
social iustitutious. They are recorded in X. 85 and X. 18 respec- 
tively. We cannot ascribe them. to any legislator of this time. 

The picture of Samana shows some aspects of this early civi- 
lization, where freedom was given to people of either sex to meet 
without any conventional bar. From the description of Usha’s 
aud other references to courtesans it seems as though they were 
not highly censured; though it cannot be said with certainty whether 
they stood in the high estimation of the public, as in the times of 
Vatsyayana.® 

Capture of women for wives, which is common to primitive 
society is to be met with here. It is to be seen in other races, too. 
‘Capture of women for wives has prevailed among ancient Semitics. 
In Arabia it was common before Muhammad. Among Hebrews 
members of the military class were allowed to marry foreign women, 
taken in war, contrary to the law which forbade intermarriage with 
the Gentiles ' (History of Human Marriage, by Westermarck.) 

According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, marriage by capture 
at one time existed throughout Greece.’ 

Traces of primitiveness are not altogether absent here, and we 
find instances of a crude society existing side by side with the more 


developed civilized customs. Its influence can be traced in some. 


of the developing social institutions. The winning of a maiden by 
feats of chivalry, the existence of mutual affection and love-making 
before marriage are, as we know from the literature of the Greeks 
and other nationalities, common: to the Indo-European group. 


| R.V., VII. 72. 5; VIL. 73. 5; III. 58. 2, IV. 44. t. ‘The praise of Usha hath 
awoke the ASvins —III. 58. x ‘Come from the west, come from the east, Nasatyas, 
come, ÁSgins, from below and from above us '—VII. 72. 5. 

2 enat qurngmeqaewrafe a gaffa vw afire- 
ver WCregaan MH | cm ui Seg were SI 

‘Respectable citizens of equal learning, intelligence, wealth and age should 
assemble in the hotise of a courtesan, a courtyard of public meetings or in the house 
of any other man. This is called a goshthi. Investigation in arts or poetry should 
be carried out by attending the Goshthi '——Adhikarana I, chapter IV, 8. 

The above describes how the houses of courtesans were centres where the 
learned met for their scholarly discussions The debates were carried on in Sanskrit, 
which was probably common language of the people. 


e 
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In the earliest books of the Rg-Veda, we do not find any reference 
to polygamy. Perhaps there was no scope for it. The rules of 
marriage were not so well laid down and life was not so regulated. 
But after the Aryans settled down, polygamy came into existence, 
and we find distinct traces of it in the last Mandala. 

So, to sum up: the womanhood depicted in the Rg-Veda is 
different from what we find in the later literature. The existence 
of festivals as Samana, where men and women joined, the free life of 
a maiden, the pursuit of Sürya after the goddess Ushas, the custom 
of dedicating women to the service of gods known under the custom 
of Devadasis, the winning of a maiden by feats of chivalry, the 
burial of the dead and such various other touches have something 
in common with the other branches of the Indo-European group. . 


THE GAYA AND NALANDA PLATES OF 
SAMUDRA-GUPTA 


By R. C. MAJUMDAR 


The Gaya Copper-plate of Samudra-gupta, dated. year 9,1 was 
regarded by Dr. Fleet as spurious, mainly on the following grounds :— 
(1) The epithets of Samudra-gupta are uniformly in the 
genitive case, but his name is in the nominative. 
(2) Some of the characters of the inscription are comparatively 
modern, belonging probably to the beginning of the 
eighth century A.D. 


Fleet's opinion was generally accepted till R. D. Banerji 
challenged it and maintained that the Gaya Copper-plate was 
genuine.? He, however, made no attempt to answer the two 
objections noted above. 

A second Le of Samudra-gupta, dated year 5, was 
discovered in course of excavations at Nalanda in the year 1927-28. 
A short note on it was published by Dr. H. Sastri, and it was sub- 
sequently edited by Mr. A. Ghosh.* 

Excepting the names of the donors, the villages granted, and the 
camps from which they were issued, the two copper-plates show a 
very clase resemblance. The genealogical portion is identical, the 
phraseology of the formal portion is similar, and in both cases the 
deed was written by the order of Gopasvami, the aksapataladhtkpta 
of another village. The only notable differences are, that the 
Nalanda plate gives two official titles to Gopasvàmi and adds the 
name of ‘Kumara Sri Chandra-gupta’ at the end. 

The language of the genealogical portion being identical, the 
first objection noted above, by Fleet, applies in this case also. ` But 
the characters of this inscription show early Gupta forms throughout. 

Dr. Sastri regarded the Nalandà plate as spurious, but 
Dr. Bhandarkar did not agree to this view,* while Mr. Ghosh was of 
opinion that the genuineness of the plate was not above suspicion: 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, on the other hand, emphatically maintains that it is 
a forged document.’ 

In addition to the faulty grammatical construction noted by 
Fleet, several other arguments have ‘been advanced against the 





1 Edited by Dr. Fleet, C77, Hii, P i Ro. Ind es 
2 Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 7-8. . Ind., X XV, 50. 
4 List of Ins. No. 2075. b [A Ind., XXVI, 135-36. 
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genuineness of the Naland& Grant, viz. (1) it is full of mistakes, 
(2) it indiscriminately uses v and 6 (which is unusual in Gupta 
records), (3) the epithet applied to Samudra-gupta meaning that ‘he 
restored the ASvamedha sacrifice which had been in abeyance for a 
long time’ occurs only.in the records of his successors; the per- 
formance of such a sacrifice is not mentioned even in the Allahabad 
Pilar Ins. and is very unlikely before the 5th year of his reign 
(or of the Gupta era) when the grant was made, (4) the title Parama- 
Bhagavaia is applied to Samudra-gupta, but both coins and inscrip- 
tions indicate that the title was assumed for the first time bv his 
son Chandra-gupta II. 

These arguments are undoubtedly very strong but cannot be 
regarded as final and conclusive, particularly if we bear in inind 
that there are serious difficulties in the way of regarding them as 
forged and spurious. 

In the first place, the very close resemblance in the wording of 
the two plates leaves no doubt that both were based on a common 
draft. This must either have been an old document or one composed 
by the forger: In the former case, it would be exceedingly strange 
if this document were not a genuine grant and a spurious one. For 
while two persons living at different times and places might each 
be supposed to secure a genuine official grant, we could hardlv 
believe that each of them would independently come across the self- 
same forged grant, containing the same faulty grammatical con- 
struction. In the latter case it is certain that the two copper-plates 
were not forged by one and the same individual, but two different 
persons. This is proved by the difference in the character employed. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar argues that ‘it js always very easy for a forger to 
copy the script only four centuries older’. This may be doubted, 
for apart from mechanical difficulty, the necessity of such a procedure 
is not likely to occur to a forger who could not distinguish a genuine 
from a spurious grant. But, even granting this, we must hold that 
the forgers were different, as one of them foolishly used very late 
characters while the other very shrewdly copied the old Gupta 
alphabet. It is impossible to believe that one and the same man 
could be both so foolish and so shrewd at one and the same time. 

Now this shrewd forger must have been a strange person indeed. 
He was clever enough to see that his forgery would be detected if he 
did not imitate the old characters employed in genuine Gupta records. 
and he performed the not very easy task of using, throughout, 
exact replica of Cupta letters, without a single lapse, in this long 
record of twelve lines. But while he gave evidence of such judgment, 
foresight and skill, he wholly overlooked the comparatively simpler 
fact that the use of the genitive case-ending of the epithets, along 
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with the name of Samudra-gupta in the nominative, would be the 
cause of a graver suspicion about the genuineness of his record. 
So the theory of forgery involves strange inconsistency, difficult to 
explain in a normal way. ` 

The use of Gupta characters leaves no doubt that the forger of 
the Nalanda plate had a genuine Gupta record before him. Then 
why did he commit the grammatical blunder? Fleet offers the 
following .explanation in the case of the Gaya plate: ‘The drafter 
of the inscription was copying from a grant of Chandra-gupta II 
or some other descendant of Samudta-gupta; and inscribed the 
portion relating to his epithets in the genitive case-ending; he only 
then recognized that this construction would not suit a supposed 
inscription of Samudra-gupta himself which was required in accord- 
ance with the seal that was to be attached and he promptly then 
adopted the nominative construction.’ 

Now this explanation presupposes that the actual engraver of 
the plate was a learned Sanskritist, who detected the mistake after 
he had inscribed a considerable portion of the plate. This is very 
unusual, for ordinarily the engraver is merely a skilled mechanic 
who copies the draft composed by another, and is not a literary 
man with knowledge or intelligence enough to enable him to detect 
such mistakes. 

But even assuming Fleet’s explanation to be true, the specific 
mistake could only occur in that particular record, on account of the 
exigencies of the seal used, and we cannot explain how the same 
mistake arose in connection with the Nalanda plate. It might be 
argued that the forger of the Nalanda plate used the forged Gaya 
plate as his model, but apart from the fact that it would then be the 
most curious accidence, it does not explain why the engraver of the 
Nalanda plate did not imitate the letters of the plate before him 
. and went out of his way to imitate the characters of genuine Gupta 
records. He would not have copied the latter if he had no reason 
to s the genuineness of the former, and if he had any such 
suspicion he would have most assuredly followed a genuine record. 

It does not appear that the Nalanda plate had any seal attached 
toit. Mr. Ghosh says that ‘it is not unlikely that one was originally 
attached to it in that portion of the proper right side of the plate 
which is now broken’. But as lines 6 and 8 which cover-the central 
part of the record begin as usual with the same margin on the left, 
and are not removed to the right, as in the case of the Gaya plate, 
it is very unlikely that any seal could be attached to it. Fleet's 
explanation that the seal of Samudra-gupta forced the forger 
suddenly to alter the grammatical construction would not suit the 
Nalanda plate, and, even if there were a seal in this case also, it 
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would again be very strange indeed if the same sort of accidence 
happened to two persons at different times and induced them to 
commit exactly the same mistake. In this case, at least, we must 
think of two different forgers, for if he were one and the same man, 
he must have been wiser after committing his first blunder and 
would hardly repeat it. If there were no compelling circumstances 
like the seal, the forger had no reason to commit the mistake, for it 
would have been imzhaterial if the grant was purported to have 
been made by Samudra-gupta or one of his successors, and thus no 
satisfactory explanation of the grammatical blunder is afforded by 
the theory of forgery. 

The more we think about it it becomes harder to offer a reason- 
able and consistent explanation of the forgery of the two plates. 
We can hardly think of one forger, showing such strange incon- 
sistencies, or of two forgers at different times and places, by chance 
hitting upon the same curious resemblances and blunders. Further, 
if one man forged the two, the differentiation in the names of the 
camp of victory, and the dates, and the addition of the name of the 
crown-prince at the end of one would show a cleverness of manipula- 
tion and knowledge of history ill-matched with ignorance of ordinary 
rules of grammar. 

Since the theory of forgery involves serious difficulties and 
inconsistencies it behoves us to reconsider the question and find 
out if the argument against the genuineness of the plates is really 
of a decisive character. 

* As regards the faulty grammatical construction, attention may 
be drawn to the Bilsad stone pillar inscription of Kumara-gupta.! 
Here, also, all the epithets of Samudra-gupta are in the genitive 
case, followed by the compound Samudra-gupta-putrasya, though a 
separate genitive Samudra-guptasya is required by rules of grammat; 
and the same mistake is repeated in the following Chandra-gupta- 
putrasya. (Other similar instances may be cited from Vakataka 
records.) Now this is a grammatical mistake, of the same kind, as 
we come across in Gaya and Nalanda plates, but no one can possibly 
suggest on that account that the Bilsad inscription (or the Vakataka 
records) is a forgery. Howsoever the mistake might have arisen, 
the examples cited above ought to warn us against treating similar 
mistakes as conclusive evidence of spuriousness. It is interesting 
to note in this connection, that the drafters of the Gupta records 
always use the genitive case up to Samudra-gupta, and then, from 
his son onwards, use the nominative instead, though, in the records 
of Kumara-gupta I and later kings it would have been more 


* CII, I, 42. 
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appropriate to use nominative case throughout as we find, for 
example, in the genealogy of the Maukhari, Pushpabhuti and 
Pragjyotisha kings. The reason of this prediction for using genitive 
case-endings up to Samudra-gupta is not known, but this tendency 
is possibly of early origin and probably accounts’ for the curious 
grammatical mistakes that we find not only in the Nalanda plate 
but also in the Bilsad stone pillar inscription. 

The most important argument against the genuineness of the 
Gaya plate is that while some of the characters are antique, others 
are comparatively modern. In this connection attention may be 
drawn to the Nidhanpur copper-plates of Bhàskaravarman! which 
conclude with the following verse: ‘Because after the burning of the 
plates, these newly written letters are of different form, therefore 
they are not forged.’ On this Professor Sten Konow remarks: 
‘There are on the whole some features whieh would, in ordinary 
circumstances, throw doubt on the genuineness of the plates.,.... 
There is no reason to compel us to doubt this statement (contained 
in the verse quoted) which, if we admit its correctness, accounts for 
the peculiarities drawn attention to above.'* 

Now the case of the Gaya plate may be exactly similar. The 
seal of this plate contained a legend in five lines ‘which is so worn 
that nothing ot it can be read except a few disconnected letters 
here and there and the name of Samudxa-gupta very faintly at the 
end'. If we assume that the original plate was burnt.by fire and 
& duplicate copper-plate was prepared to which the original seal 
was attached we get an explanation of the points noted by Fleet 
in the following observation: ‘The legend on the seal of this grant 
is in characters which present a very different appearance to those 
of the body of the inscription; as also does the copper-plate.’ 
Further, it is probable that while making the copy of the burnt 
charter, some of the letters which were legible were exactly copied 
while in other cases, the forms familiar to thé copyist were used. 
This would account for the curious blending of antique and com- 
paratively modern forms in the Gaya plate. 

It is thus possible to meet the two principal objections against 
the genuineness of the two copper-plates of Samudra-gupta, by 
citing analogous instances. As regards the other objections they 
are less formidable. The coins of Samudra-gupta describe him as 
the restorer of ASvamedha sacrifice. The performance of an 
ASvamedha sacrifice before the year 5 cannot be ruled out altogether 
as an impossible contingency, for we do not know exactly the 
ehronology of Samudra-gupta's campaign and it is not necessary to 


1 Ej. Ind., XII, 65. 1 Ibid., 72. 
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assume that Samudra-gupta performed it after completing his 
conquests. Even less powerful kings, ruling over territories much 
smaller than that of Samudra-gupta at the beginning of his reign, 
have claimed to perform the sacrifice. As regards the title Parama- 
Bhagavata, we have merely negative evidence to show that it was 
not assumed by Samudra-gupta, and such evidence, however strong, 
cannot be regarded as final and conclusive. As regards ortho- 
graphical mistakes, it is hardly necessary to point out that they are 
sometimes very common even in genuine grants. 

It is not my intention to minimize the importance of the points 
urged by scholars against the genuineness of the two grants. I have 
merely endeavoured to show that while it is possible to offer an 
explanation of the peculiarities which raise suspicion /about the 
genuineness of the two copper-plates, the assumption that they are 
forgeries raises difficult problems which cannot be solved without 
having resort to abnormal and very inconsistent suppositions. It 
would, therefore, be much safer to keep an open mind about these 
plates rather than definitely declare them to be spurious or forged.! 





1 [It is a matter of extreme delight that the views of Dr. R C. Majumdar 
completely accord with mine. It is not, however, clear how the two notes of Sakun- 
tala Rao Sastri on the subject have escaped his attention They have been published 
Above, Vol. X, pp. 77-79.—D R. B.] . : 


MISCELLANEA 
GOVINDAGUPTA AND PURUGUPTA 


While tackling some of the problems arising out of my revision 
of the Gupta Inscriptions I wrote one note on Break y) in the 
Genealogy of Vakataka Pravarasena on pp. 175 and ff. (Above, Vol. 
IX) and another note on Nypati-Parivrajaka on pp. 227-28. ‘The 
second note does not need much of a reply. But the first point is 
of such paramount importance that I hope the scholars mentioned 
in the last sentence of that note, and, others, if they so desire, will 
be so good as to raise a full and lucid discussion on it as early as 
possible. 

Now and here I am referring to a third point connected with 
Gupta History. Who was Góvindagupta? We know that he has 
been mentioned in a Basarh seal pertaining to Dhruva-svamini 
which describes her as wife of Chandragupta II and mother of 
Góvindagupta. Here the first of these is designated Mahdrajadit- 
raja and the second simply Maharaja. The conclusion is obvious 
that he was an heir-apparent to the Gupta throne and stationed as 
Yuvaraja at Vaisali. As no coin of Govindagupta has yet been 
found, it may perhaps be concluded that he died without coming to 
the Gupta throne. But there is an inscription which describes 
Govindagupta in such a manner that he seems to have been a supreme 
ruler (Bhandarkar’s List North Inscr. No. 7). But as no coins of his 
have been identified, the conclusion is not unreasonable that Góvinda- 
gupta and Kumàragupta were names of one and the same king. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that there is a type of coins 
which has on the obverse Ku beneath the left arm of the king and 
G6 between his feet. Ku seems to stand for Kumàragupta and Go 
fer Góvindagupta. 

It is well known by now that his father Chandragupta II had 
also another name, namely Dévagupta. Why should not Kumara- 
gupta have another name, namely, Góvindagupta? It may be 
noticed that Kumarágupta's son also had a second name. His 
well-known name was of course Skandagupta. But it now seems 
that he had another appellation, namely, Puragupta or Purugupta. 
There was a time when Mr. Allan's reading of the name Puragupta 
on some coins held the field. But Mr. Sarasi Kumar Sarasvati 
has correctly pointed out that the name is not Puragupta but 

/Budhagupta. I sincerely hope that scholars will come forward to 
discuss this point also threadbare. D.R. B. 
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DID VAKATAKA RULE BECOME EXTINCT AFTER 
VINDHYASAKTI II? 


In an interesting note published in this Journal (Vol. IX, 
Dp. 175ff.) Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has quoted a passage from my 
article on the Tirodi plates of the Vakataka Pravarasena II, in which 
I pointed out an apparently faulty construction in the stereotyped 
form of the Vakataka genealogy. Dr. Bhandarkar asks why I have 
slurred over this faulty construction and followed Dr. Fleet in my 
translation of the record. He will find the reason given in the 
sentences immediately following the passage quoted by him, viz. 
‘But in that case the successor of Pravarasena I would be his great- 
grandson as Gautamiputra did not evidently come to the throne.... 
Besides, there is no reason why the name of Pravarasena's son should 
have been omitted.' If Gautamiputra was the grandson and not 
the son of Pravarasena I, who was the son of the latter ? Why has 
his name been omitted? Was it because he did not reign? In 
that case Gautamiputra's name also should have been omitted, for 
he too did not reign, as the epithet Vakdtakanam M aharájasya is 
omitted in his case. It seems best therefore to regard Gautamiputra 
as a son of Pravarasena I. 

regards Dr. Bhandarkar’s ingenious suggestions that 
Sarvasena and Vindhyagakti (II), now known from the Basim plates, 
ruled after Pravarasena I, that the Vakataka rule became extinct 
after them and that the power of the dynasty was revived by 
Samudragupta in the time of Rudrasena I who belonged to another 
line, it may be pointed out that they run counter to the statement 
in the Puranas that four sons of Pravira (i.e. Pravarasena I) became 
kings. Secondly, the line of Sarvasena and Vindhya$akti (II) 
does not appear to have become extinct. It continued to rule at 
Vatsagulma (modern Básim) in Southern Berar as appears clear 
from the inscription in Cave XVI at Ajantà.! 

We can reconcile all available data in the following manner. 
Pravarasena I had a long reign; for he performed four aóvamedhas 
and the Puranas also say that he ruled for Sixty years. After him 
his extensive empire in’ the Deccan was divided—among his four 
sons. His eldest son Gautamiputra had predeceased him.3 So his 
grandson Rudrasena I succeeded him in Northern Vidarbha and 
eee 

| See Vabdjaka Inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta (Hyderabad Archaeological 
Series, No. 14). " 

» P. 50. 


, Dynasites, 
* As the statement in the Purüpas is very brief, it does not give the further 
detail that in the eldest branch the grandson, not the son, came to the throne. 
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probably ruled from the old capital Purika. Sarvasena of the 
second branch ruled over Southern Vidarbha from his capital 
'"Vatsagulma. ‘The territories held by his other two sons are not 
known, as no records of their times have yet come to light; but they 
may have been ruling over the country to the south of the Godavari. 
Perhaps their kingdoms were soon overthrown by other dynasties 
which rose in that part of the country.. 

Still the question remains, ‘Why is there the faulty constructio: 
in the genealogical portion of the records of the eldest branch?’ 
This question is not difficult to answer. The first part of the genea- 
logical stesement in the grants of Pravarasena II seems to have 
been originally drafted for a copperplate grant of Rudrasena I and 
was repeated in all subsequent records of his descendants just as the 
genealogy set forth in the grants of Pravarasena II is found repeated 
in the Balaghat plates of his grandson Prthivisena II. The descri 
tion in this earlier part is similar to that of Samudragupta in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription, viz. Maharaja-$ri-Ghatotkaca-pautrasya 
Maharajadhiraja-Sri-Candragupta-putrasya. The only difference is 
that instead of paswtrasya, the drafter of the Vakataka record used 
s&noh stinoh because of his love for alliteration ! and the absence of a 
suitable taddhila form from sūnu meaning ‘a grandson’. 


V. V. MIBASHI. 


AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE 
DHVANI-THEORY 


Of all the poetic theories that were advanced ín succession by 
the reputed critics of old with a view to accounting for the beauty 
and grace of a poetic composition, the theory of suggestion figures 
supreme by virtue of its freshness and novelty. The expounders 
of this new theory had ventured to depart from the: stereotyped 
way of looking at a poetic composition, and with a rare critical 
acumen succeeded to hit upon the very quintessence of a true poetic 
art. Even a mere perusal of the Dhvanydloka will be apt to give 
an idea, however insufficient, of the breadth of outlook which the 
new theorists brought to bear upon their task. Their critical vision 
was much sharper than that of their predecessors and rivals who 
posited either the rīti, or the gunas as the soul of a poetic composi- 
E M 

1 For another instance of his fondness for alliteration, see Gawlamipwirasys 
$utrasya which occurs 
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tion. They could not conceiv of anything new which might lend 


beauty to a poetic art. Their vision was riveted merely by the 
outward appearance—the limbs, so to say, and was shut out from 
having even the faintest glimpse of the soul. As Abhinavagupta 


so rightly observes: “qaradida sw) fuf, 
ICI tiara "| The Dhvani-theorists admit that tfa, af and 


ya add to the grace of a poem each in its own way, but their function 
is only secondary. ‘The soul being there, the ornaments can adorn 
the limbs; but in its absence, they cease to be ornaments. So is it 
with rit, vri and guna. They have to depend for their ery being 


on the presence of the soul, viz. the suggested sense.! 

But the Dhvani-theorists had to face vehement challenges from 
various quarters, which they ably controverted. Anandavardhana 
anticipates soine of the contentions against the theory of which he 
was going to-furnish an elaborate exposition—in the following 
verse which constitutes the opening stanza of the Dhvanydloka: 


STER afia fit quid: aae- 
INT Cru AAA | 
Ararat farrefinrür ated 
dT RR: UITATE agus |i. 


+ CE. anfaani fifa i 
qaet quiareviurcarnaq t1—Dhvany&loka ii, p 197. (Ben. Edn.) 
Also Abhinavagupta under it—ewawi waft—euaer fu arise sg nad 
wets wa aaea p arai at panis dmm | ase 


ré vex pautan a nfi, aeris eren) aime wafa were 
watt, wwardarnfrany i—Op. cit., pp. 197-198. 

3 Note also ^Locana where Abhinava summarizes the three main complaints 
against the Dhvani-theory—mw« vaqta medaia cfr ww aeaf arte 
WPT; SETH aT wee hire fed ATETEA UIN ; mewifugufq "rw ww 
wae gaa viae fig o But sce in his-famfyWT notes as many as 12 rival 
sects: cf. 

madninn fr | «rad afr: efr orsi sariommqwmfw | 

CERT TRENT HTT TUT CTC UAT | Xr trai wae fern fasfiremq: jp. 9, NSP 


Edn. 
7B 
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Besides the contentions anticipated and refuted in the first 
chapter of the Dhvanyaloka a few other stern criticisms were 
levelled against the Dhvani-theory of which the anumána-theory 
deserves special mention. Though no reference to it has been made 
in the opening chapter of the Dhvanyüloka, still Anandavardhana 
notes it in brief in Chapter iii where he tries to endorse the claim 
of vyafjand being recognized as a separate vri: The Anumàna- 
school tound in Mahimabhatta, a Ká$mirian, the most enthusiastic 
upholder of its cause. The Vyaktivivekha which is replete with 
instances of a wonderful skill of its author in polemics was written 
with the sole aim of proving the thesis that it was after all useless 
to reckon a separate function of words, viz. vyafijaná, its function 

ing served by the process of Inference or anumaána? Mahima- 
bhatta, in the first instance, takes up the verse ‘yatrarthah sabdo va’ 
where the Dhvanikàra furnishes a working definition of Dhvanit- 
kavya and with a rare zeal, which we can term ferocity even, tears it 
up clause by clause pointing out blemishes at every step.? Though 
Mahimabhatta tried his utmost to demolish the dhvani-theory, 
yet his endeavours could not be appreciated by men of letters. ‘This 
neglect, in consequence of which the anumdna-theory gradually 
fell into an unmerited oblivion, was due to his 'being pitted 
against the famous Anandavardhana’. Kane (HAL., xcii) had 
made his position safe and unshakable even by the most furious 
blast of adverse criticismm.* Another cause of the neglect of the 
Vyaktiiviveka is the terseness of the language in which the arguments 
have been couched; it lacks that grace and easy felicity which 
characterize the writings of Anandavardhana and Abhinava, and 
which to no small extent made their works popular in educated 
circles. In the Third Uddyota Anandavardhana brushes aside the 
contention of the antwumik-vadins with the.curt remark that even 





! Compare: wwxfirearerqwc—smwe wart ware ay fun; wre eS a- 
fret rea fe farfani va aut aeara argc: whey Op. cit, Ch iii, p. 448. 

2 Compare: qyartseatd yiia us: SEA i 

afma ged saa «fuer wt arg 1—Vyaktiviveka, Chap. i, I. : 

3 Note: wre fafirwwreesmuradiw vw wu Wf «qp ae erase: 
meget | Re Cwlemesara eure apre nap) fw ear wart. 
uR querafinmid |... ... el seg. —Vyaktiviveka, Chap. i. 

4 Compare: wax vfH Y wand ae) da g WIWSCDHHIWIS Tate UK 
Wty sfüwt paaa fafa mmm a: i... were? wen 
werefatir wre: |—°Locana, p. 41. 
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though we concede for argument's sake that the power of suggestion 
is no other than the process of logical inference, still we must falter 
when we come to the instance of the lamp and the jar, on the analogy 
of which the whole fabric of the theory of Dhvani has been built 
up; for with no stretch of imagination can we regard the jar being 
inferred from the: presence of light. In the commentary on the 
Vyaktiviveka, Rüyyaka, the author of the Alamkarasarvasva, 
too, criticizes the views of the author Mahimabhatta. In the 
Alamkarasarvasva, he briefly touches upon the views of the Vyakti- 
vivekakàra and points out the flaws in his thesis. Jayaratha, too, 
the commentator of the last-named work, brings out in bold relief 
the utter improbability of the views of the Vyaktivivekakàra while 
commenting on the passage referred to just now.? Most of the 
critics of the Ánumiti-theory lay stress on one point particularly, 
viz. that an inference of the prattyamdna from the vacya is invariably 
vitiated on account of the ‘middle term’ (i.e. the hetu) being dis- 
tributed (i.e. anatkantika). 

Thus in spite of the ingenuity of the author of the Vyaktt- 
viveka his novel proposition failed to gain much ground in the teeth 





1 Note: [wiwa—asaafe wit ara arg aq fe wDugqi amara mau 
TERES: TTT wofragsrg p wa Saute a arfeq wir) f wea 
feras wag «rio wiy wfüxwres«amfawwus mean c. afa- 
arene 1] Ww gacd mard: a www furem ww, aqai farata- 
tafa |—Dhv., Chap. iiij, p. 449. On which Abhinavagupta has the following 
statement—seTqrereret ferrfufireraxiqifu fy wenawureuetin arenpaneeraraq; ET- 
fafu fa ww aren 1—Ib5id., "Locana. 

* Compare: qq wüürwwiCr area Aa oft fafa wu erate 
AT Wr ARRA vx -agaa arag Hag warm afore: 
wWrealteuferrwaq—cfa Aq sana üi—Alamkàárasaryasva, pp. 12-13. 

st ferr fafta mam mna mangia rataa | wfmw3sw « amq- 
fefe:: wae fe rff ara afro owe warp ver RA TREN: | - 
agafeu whee | maA yr WD] eT araa "aw 
faa frit raaa wr fafw: RR a ne rÀ ew R — AAT a at 
we wafa, wren) Cf aga T A: | anfu farra- 
qan) aat a gee) Hwb r wie sgur an- 
warq) m ahama ae wren siq —Alam-Sarvasva, Comm., 
P. 13- 
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of the increasing popularity of the Dhvani-theory. It must be 
alleged to his credit, however, that unaided though he was, he left 
a permanent impression in the field of poetics. Even the commen- 
tator Rüyyaka does not spare taunting him for his daring enter- 

rise. It can be safely asserted that had Mahimabhatta been 
fainai enough in having a commentator like Abhinavagupta— 
sympathetic and sincere—his position would have been much 
different from what it is today. 

Next to the Anumiti-theory, the Vakrokti-theory of Kuntala 
or Kuntaka deserves special mention. The theory is nothing but 
an elaboration of the implications of the assertion of Bhamaha * to 
their logical consequence. This theory also sprang up as a protest 
against the views of the Dhvani-theorists, who though conceding the 
existence of alamküra-dhvami still made it subservient to rasa- 
dhvans, which according to them is dhvani ‘par excellence’.* We 
have noted the views of Abhinavagupta and Anandavardhana- 
carya as regards the nature of alamkaras or gunas and how they 
make them quite secondary in their function. According to the 
Dhvanikara—dhvani and gunibhuta-vyangya—these are the main 
divisions of Kavya. The third variety is merely an imitation of 
Kavya, and not so in. reality. It is 'csira'. But what is most 
interesting is the treatment of Rasa in Vakrokttzivita. Kuntaka 
agrees with the Dhvanikàra that the touch of sentiment makes a 
poetic art live, but still he will not reckon sentiment as anything 
quite different from the common figures of speech. "This peculiar 
treatment of Rasa is quite a logical outcome of his view as regards 
the nature of Alarhkaras or Vakroktiin general. He does not regard 
Vakrokti as adventitious or an extraneous element in a Kavya, just 
as Dhvanikàra and others thought; but according to Kuntaka they 
are inextricably blended up with sabda and artha and cannot be 
detached without materially compromising the splendour of the 
poet’s art. Thus Kuntaka’s logical conclusion is that 'Vakrokti 
eg IE qo OMEN AD WIQUU ND a AMI OMME iOS Uds MU QUE 


. 1 Compare: wet avifaget www wwaewÜeaeru faas Awad: OW 

af why aa aE i— Comm. on Vyaktiviveka, p. 152. 

2 Note: wr aw qarara rara | 

qarat afan are aiara far i 

3 qg wat w ee a  wüfamapewrCnimw: fay 3tspwwupSruwW uu STRE 
Fanrarqueraqteenirafafarfag-cerrfiarew rep crane frere TTT Ca TST C8, 
wy wrawruware coffees, wow wfattfe wu xw geo WU —Abhinava’s 
?Locana, Dhv. pp. 51-52 

4 cyurarfgmrerie wa urzurüfrirewrwenuÓWYLe go are GWIWSDWURa PADWOHTUNWI- 
"üWwferwarerHuguuy A afawy a NIME WIE, STAB Wel I—Dhv., Chap. 
iii, p. 495. 
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is the soul’) of a poetic creation. So a Kavya cannot be a Kavya 
without Vakrokti, and the usage ‘kavyasydyam-alamkarah’ is quite 
erroneous and illogical as it gives rise to the false notion that, as if, 
a Kavya might exist without Vakrokti. This being Kuntaka’s 
view about Vakrokti in general, it is but_quite-logical that he would 
not regard x« as distinct from the Vakrokti inasmuch as Rasa 
too imparts grace to the poetic art in the same way as other figures 
of speech do. As Prof. S. K. De so rightly observes: ‘From the 
prominence given to the analysis of Alarhkāras it will be clear 
that Kuntaka could not put enough emphasis on Rasa and Bhava 
aselements of poetry. The Rasa is dealt with topically in connection 
with the poetic figures, or the different márgas in which it is 
involved, as also in the treatment of prakarana-prabandha-vakrata. 
Kuntaka admits the necessity of Rasa, but regards its delineation 
apparently as a special kind of realizing vakratva in composition. 
He quotes with approval an antara-sloka which lays down (Chap. iv): 
* rcc] armcmi- [ecd Pret | 
fre aat tafe a waaa aa: 9” 

He admits that it is not the mere matter or plot but the beauty 
imparted to it by the continuous development of Rasa which can’ 
make the words of a poet live, and in this he follows the dictum of 
Anandavardhana, but as he had already-the essentiality of Vakrokti, 
the Rasa could be comprehended only as an element of Vakrokti.’2 
Nevertheless Kuntaka does recognize the pratiyamdna or vyangya 
sense, and practically concurs with the Dhvanikàra in accepting 
the two varieties of Dhvani based on Indication (i.e laksandméula)\— 
viz. atyanta-tütraskyta-vàcya and arthadntara-samkranuta-vacya—though 
he includes them under the single comprehensive head, viz. upacara- 





1 Compare: «mif eaaa. Note also Rüyyaka: mAAR: ya- 
quu afanat weft waite same wrap HregpSTQ | Toc smn A 
eram wiagz, wira aria za qian) afa feug Ataa arrows wfafirtg 
afracamiac wuwronmarf&fs usur ufum ater: kagiatan A up ow 
aper eenfaafeta wate «xu watanmq |—Alarh-Sarvasva, p. 8. Kuntaka defines airs 
as—‘amiftta dup tufufaw ma which has been again explained in the efi as— 
atin fran fernrepg fere fcq arafu Seng oriri war wet fafezfir | 

2 Vakroktijivita Intro., pp xxxv-xxxvi. S.K. De 

3 Compare: amie) TW: wan wfefufir qafi i 

aefa EASRA RERET p 
—The vrtti on which runs as folows—ry y ae- wel wmm; 
aaua: cum aA Raaranga erate | we laren. 
CUM WATSSTRTHTS TATU area | Op. cit, I, 8. 
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vakratā. As Prof. Kane states: ‘The Vakroktijivita denies the 

independent existence of Dhvani or vyangya as the soul of poetry 

and tries to include it under its all-pervading vakrohít. It therefore 

makes the soul of poetry to consist of something that is striking by 

its being very different from and above what is ordinary. It there- 

fore holds the same view as those who regarded dhvant to be bhakia.’ 
o p. Ixxxv.) 

Thus we find that Kuntaka gave a new impetus to the theory 
of Bhàmaha and revived it once more from the region of oblivion. 
Though he was influenced to no small extent by the writings of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, still he succeeded to give a 
new turn to the course of literary criticism, and his theory too 
appeals to our reason. He is right in stating that.we cannot rob a 
composition of its figures without injuring its effect, and as such it 
is quite erroneous to look upon the figures as artificial or adventi- 
tious. They constitute part and parcel of the whole creation. 

Coming to more recent times we find the polymath Ksemendra, a 
Kàsmirian author of the eleventh century A.D., starting a new theory 
to the effect that aucttya or ‘Propriety’ alone is the soul of a poetic 
composition. He calls aucitya as rasa-jivita-bhita— being, asit were, 
the very soul of Rasa. ‘This view, that Rasa must be developed 
with reference fo proper anubhdvas and vibhdvas and sthayins, 
is not a new discovery at all on the part of Ksemendra. It has 
found eloquent expression in the works of Anandavardhana, Mahima- 
bhatta, etc., who regarded impropriety as a blemish that materially 
hampers the realization of the aesthetic pleasure or Rasa.* The 





1 Note: Www yoatea Saray Taya | 
State way wifey cg enm RTT I 
TST CCHSAT STAT CTTELR | 
STATINS amar arf ma i—Vakroktijivita, ii, 13-14. 
—On which Kuntaka cites the two verses—'' aww q w"w" etc. and 'funpngreu. 
exfiafayfram:’ as instances which are quoted by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanya- 
loka to illustrate the two aforesaid varieties of wrwmrqwgfw. The above two verses 
(viz. Vakroktijivita, ii, 13-14) have been cited by Jayaratha, too, in his gloss on 
Alarhkürasarvasva, p. 8 
? Compare: watfaarad ayer WICIU | 
faataaraa curati wer I 
—We should also note here that a sentiment when developed by improper 
famas, waras, etc. ceases to be sentiment proper and is styled tamra and not «9 
Cf “aonar ifran: ’—Kavya-Prakasa, iv. The most popular instance of 
rang is the following verse from Kumara iii, eg “ay feta: gpa wa fret 
armatam ”, etc, where the permanent feeling tfa has been improperly developed, 
resting as it does in a non-sentient bee 
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originality of Ksemendra lies in the fact chat he pushes this doctrine 
of aucttya too far, and holds it as underlying every sort of literary 
embellishment that heightens the beauty of a poetic art, whether 
it be guna, alamkara or rasa. Thus he is led to the logical conclusion 
that aucttya alone is the sine qua non of a poetic art. He defines 
asctiya as— 


“shed mrscrarah eui far we Tq | 
Stra wut arated wawa p”? 


Just as ornaments, when placed in improper places, cease to adorn 
the limbs, so also the Gunas and Alarhkàras improperly introduced 
only make a poem ludicrous, instead of adding to its grace.? Thus 
Ksemendra holds aucttya to be the sole underlying principle of 
literary embellishments, and poets should introduce them constantly 
keeping in view the fact that the element of aucttya is not violated 
in doing so. 

This brief review of the views of the Dhvani-theorists, as also 
of their rivals, will be enough to reveal what an enormous impression 
was made by Anandavardhana and his famous scholiast Abhinava- 
gupta in the field of literary criticism. "The current of literary 
criticism was in an ebb, till Anandavardhana with his novel doctrine 
appeared in the field, and rejuvenated once more the dying stream. 
It must be noted that, however the rival theories might have de- 
nounced the position of the Dhvani-theorists, they could not but 
admit the presence of a sense quite distinct from the ara sense 
which is conveyed by the denotative power of words. ‘This is an 
axiomatic truth which they could not but concur with. And the 
ctedit of the Dhvani-theorists lies in this, that they were the first 
and foremost to reveal this truth. The only point on which the 
rival theorists ventured to disagree was concerning the process or 
vyapara which was auxiliary in conveying the praityamana sense. 





1 Aucitya-vicára, 8 7. 
* Compare: efyaarafaqreaednficenfer | 
wif rere fret Tar ww qur ww n 
Note also the anonymous verse quoted in the Vrtti to illustrate the point.— 
ae Hew freak ate ey WT 
mi geata CQ SCAT A TT | 
wrae wad PoP wear TID: p Taney 
ada fier uf mrad areata ga: i 
Sate endaga feu: arean qerdroatiru 0 arn finit 
WT misaa ance) carr paf wi omrurwfufafen A waren" 
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The dhvani-theorists reckoned quite a distinct function of words, 
viz. vyafijaná or Suggestion, while some disapproved it and thought 
Inference or anumdana as the process which conveyed the pee 
mana sense, and others again, /aksaga or Indication as the function 
which was sufficient to include in its scope the vyarigya as well as the 
laksya sense. Though Anandavardhana has very aptly established 
the existence of the fourth power of words, viz. vyafijaná, still he is 
not very particular about it. His foremost aim was to establish 
the existence of the prattyamana sense which was altogether 
different from the vdcya sense, and be thought his task fulfilled, 
successful as he was in doing so. About the function which was 
required to convey that sense, opinions might differ-—he, himself 
has acknowledged this, and on his part he thought vyafjana or 
Suggestion as the most logicel and convenient way of revealing that 
sense.) This is, Pase m the position of the Dhvani-theorists. 


BISHNUPADA BHATTACHABYA. 


THE DATE OF BHAIRAVA-PADMAVATIKALPA 


The Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa of Mallisena® is a work on Jaina 
rituals being devoted to the worship of Padmávati, a Bhairavi. 
The name Bhairava is indicative of the influence of Tantricism on 
Jainism. According to the Tantras, Bhairava is recognized as one of 
the eight forms of Siva. The conception of Padmavati as a Maha- 
Bhairavi is therefore of a late origin, Tantric influence on Jainism 
being traceable not vety far back, not perhaps earlier than the seventh 
or eighth century A.D. The author in the colophon to his work says 





www qum refar ruia "fat, une dante wwe darf 
carfcs? wowufwe fauc caret wr AraAra aisa wm t—Vyaktiviveka, 
Chap. i, 25-26. 

1 Compare: urwe-gurfe-wfafcE! a Wap TETCU I  CRETER CRIT] | 
wq Aai cC m win) ufa angue fugwewp enr) wfuastec ICD WwWWw 
Earache sr renfe—cfk arasa an |—Dhvanyaloka, Chap. iii. 

2 Edited by Mr. S. M. Nawab. 

3 Cf. uyretteirrq—MSS. No. 27—Budreedass Temple Collection.—'' tuwe 
aerate WU", etc. 
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that he was the disciple of Jinasena.! ‘This Jinasena is further 
stated to have been a disciple of Kanakasena Gani, a pupil of Ajitasena 
Gani? The chain of preceptor and disciple thus traced is to be 
compared with the concluding Pragasti of Sri-Vardhamana Tirthakara 
Purana, being a part of the Trisasti laksana mahapurana-sangraha? 
of Mallisena Siri. In the concluding Pragasti to that work we get 
first the name of Ajitasena Stri belonging to the Sri Mülasangha.* 
He was followed by his disciple Kanakasena who had a pupil in 
Jinasena Suri. * In the next verse we get the name of one Narendra 
Sena who is called an younger (pupil) of the said Jinasena. Jinasena 
was followed by Mallisena, the author of the said Mahapurana 
Although he has been called a ‘tanuja’ this term may be taken to 
mean a direct disciple, or if literally taken, a son at the same time. 
But the reader is referred to the verse 29 of the opening Praáasti. 
Thus it is clear that the two lists of succession from preceptor to 
pupil agree substantially, which makes Mallisena of the Padmavati- 
kalpa identical with Mallisena of the Puràna. 

It is also a significant fact about the author of the Purana that 
he is called—‘ garuda-mantra-vadasakalagama laksana-tarka-vedin’ ¢ 
The tenth and last chapter of the Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa occupied 
itself with Garuda-Tantra. 

Mallisena of the Purana is called ‘Ubhaya-bhasa-Kavicakra- 
vartin’.” The Kalpa. too, significantly enough, calls its author 
Mallisena, ‘Ubhaya-bhasa-Kaviéekhara’® The two languages in 
which Mallisena was equally expert are Sanskrit and Praknit,® and 
not Sanskrit and Kanarese as supposed by Prof. Hiralal.1° 
i a OO 

1 Cf. afaa ferret pr varernityr: pang 

and merefrcqtesrfer ufu ARIAT: 041 EE 

2 crema fne x. 53-55. E 

3 Ind. Antiquary, xl, pp. 46ff. 

* Cf. Stquréüfermümgfc, etc. —Ibid., p. 47. 

5 Cf. aga ugurda way gau] ^ CIE. 
feordararfirda wfW aw after i ea Cf. also, v. 77 of quite of our 

author. 

© Verse 5—Ind. Ant., xl, p. 47. 

7 LA., xl, p. 49. 

s CE. xeprasremafirirercgrerfurvagfcfre ferit tern: qury | 

? Cf. dw erg rar fici yarara rit fir | 
sed eyanrqutrengu wire tar pun 


10 Vide p. xxii, Intr. to Nayakumara Carin of Puspadanta. 
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That our author Mallisena was a southerner is, however, quite 
probable. His work, the Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa, is commented 
on by a southerner, Vandhusena, who gives in the course of his com- 
mentary certain Karnàta synonyms of the Sanskrit words in the 
text.| This clue to the fact of the author being a southerner is 
strengthened by the statement in the Mahápuràna? that its author 
Mallisena wrote the work in the city called Mulagunda. This city of 
Mulagunda has been identified with the mod. vill Mulgund in the 
Gadag Taluka of the Dharwar district.? 

'The verse that follows the above description is the one in the 
Mahapurana Pragasti, that contains the date of composition of the 
Purana. Verse 7 of the text has it that the Purána was composed in 
Saka 969, ie. in 1047 A.D. We think the date of the Bhairava- 
Padmávatikalpa should, therefore, be about the second quarter of 
the eleventh century A.D. Our author Mallisena is, however, to be 
distinguished from Mallibhüsana Bhattaraka who has been credited 
with the authorship of a Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa by Prof. Hiralal 
Jain* We think this Bhairava-Padmávatikalpa is none other 
than the work of Ubhaya-bhàsa-Kavi$ekbara Mallisena, and its date 
of composition falls in the second quarter of the eleventh century and 
not some time about Sam. 1510.5 It is interesting that a Mallisena 
has also been credited with the authorship of a Padmavatikalpa. 
To our mind this latter view is correct only with the .emendation 
that the name of the work is Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa. The 
Nágakumáracarita attributed to Mallisena, the author of the 
Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa, has certain features which really makes 
its author identical with the author of the Kalpa, as also the Purana. 


Thus the line aw «ume fid gfare te from tbe Náge- 
xumáracharita! may be compared with “mfy aq uath a (m) yard 

MUAH seve ^ etc; and the line erar wean nAn cee 
in the beginning of the Nagakumaracarita with the line ata wewew 
Ww wma q verse 29, in the Purana attributed to Mallsena. We 


may also remark passim that the Sajjana-citta-vallava of one 
Mallisena is also the work of our author who wrote the Bhairava- 





1 Cf. Comm. on X, 25 —Wonnqmeirae — aaar cage (9) 
Qfww were xm wutewrerat arafa ” | 
2 Cf. 8rd ge penta wat Ania 
fam hafra: Srufawargw | etc.—v. 6, p. 47, I-A., xl. 


3 Fr. p. 48, I.A., xl. 4 Intr. to N&yakumitra Carin, p. xxii. 
5 Ibid. 6 Jaina Hitaisi, Vol. VI, 5-6. 
1 Vide Intr. to Nay., p. xxii. 8 Cf. v. 8—I.A., x], p. 48. 
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Padmavatikalpa and the Nàgakumáracharita and not of Mallibhüsana 
Bhattaraka ! as supposed by Prof. Hiralal. ` f 

The composition of the Padmāvatīkalpa must have preceded 
that of the Purana. The language of the Kalpa shows a diction and 
a stylé which is characteristic of an younger age. Secondly, the 
extensive knowledge of the intricacies of Garudatantra as revealed 
in the tenth chapter of the Kalpa must have won for our author the 
compliment which he himself ventured to put before his own name 
in the concluding Pra£asti of the Purana written subsequently. The 
other work Sajjana-citta-vallabha of Mallisena, our author, must be a 
still earlier production. Had he been the recipient of such honours 
as of being called the best of poets in two languages (“ saqma- 

”) be must have used that: epithet in that work also. 
But his silence proves that he was still not a far-famed poet. 

One point, however, is clear from the above and may be noted 
in this connection most pertinently. That the text of the Kalpa 
belongs to the Digambara sect prevalent in Southern India is a 
conclusion which we can tentatively draw from a careful Study of the 
facts available at our disposal, both internally in the text and 
externally. This makes one fact very significant from the point of 
view of Digambara-Jaina Iconography. The Goddess is fonr- 
handed and holds Ankuéa (elephant-goad), Varada pose, a noose 
and a celestial fruit. This form thus has to be distinguished from 
another form of the four-handed Goddess in which she holds a goad, 
rosary and two lotuses. These two forms are, however, of the 
Digambara variety, the Svetambara variety of the Goddess has 
three forms of the four-handed Goddess herself. The one form in 
which she holds a lotus, a noose, a fruit and a goad was the one that 
was current in westernmost parts of India in the eleventh or twelfth 
century A.D.* The other two forms have (I) lotus, Ankuga 
puer , Varada pose, and a noose; and (2) a celestial fruit, Añkuśa 
£oad), Varada pose and a noose. These latter two varieties 
were current simultaneously among the Svetambaras A detailed 
discussion about the time and region of the prevalence of these 
different forms is, however, reserved for a separate paper. 


ASOKE KUMAR BHATTACHARYYA. 


! Cf. v. 8S—LA., xl, p 48. ` 2 Cf. Wereurastaw — II, 12. 
3 Cf. sftrerarcda~w—aquoted in Jaina Iconography, p. 144. 

t Cf. arwarenftr by Sm quoted, Joc. cit, 

* Cf. wpadne of 34— IV, 53 and p. I3 in Nawab's edition. 
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THE HOME OF BHARAVI 


No scholar is known to have discussed at length and critically 
the question of the exact home of Bhàravi. Bhàravi himself has 
nowhere in his own writings mentioned any royal court with 
which to connect him or referred to any places or historical events 
by which to determine his local environments and contemporaneity. 
Sb far as Sanskrit literature is concerned, the Avantisundarikatha, 
which is a work of doubtful authenticity, contains a tradition aver- 
ring that the great poet Bharavi was a native of Nasik and that 
King Visnuvardhana of Kanchi was his royal patron. It will be 
seen that this tradition agrees so far with the conclusion arrived at 
in this paper from the internal data gathered from Bháravi's own 
work Kirátàrjuniyam, that it also connects Bháravi's poetic career 
with the southern part of South India. The two inscriptions? in 
which we have incidental mention of Bhàravi are to be left out of 
account as having no bearing upon the point of issue. l 

There is a poetic tradition that the sun' rises from the Udaya 
Mountain and sets bebind the Asta Mountain. Bharavi is aware 
of this tradition. In IX. 19 there is a reference to the rays of the 
rising moon obstructed by the mountain, i.e. the Udaya Mountain.? 
In XVIII. 47 there is a reference to the radiant sun rising from the 
Udaya Mountain: In IX. 7 an enquiry is made about the setting 
sun as to where it has gone and in that connection three alternatives 
are suggested, viz. it has entered either the forests on the Asta 
Mountain or the sea or the earth.* The above-quoted instances 
prove his knowledge of the tradition. In spite of this he always 
describes the sun setting into the waters of the sea.’ In IX. 23 it 
LL MM 


1 Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II and one of the Ganga Inscriptions. 
2 Wreüronfani ferc teag: frac | 

w coe Graece afc: cafe afar y IX. I9. 
9 wpQ« TANT mre wu WT ACSI 


‘emery finrerfin d STIS CCS | 
RV swf wwe wa IX 7, 
5 fafueratirq aet Grex refor 
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is expressly stated that the moon rises from the eastern sea! We 
know that when the sun or the moon rises from the sea, just before 
the severance of its connection from the sea, it takes the shape of 
a jar and just at the moment of severance it seems that that jar 
is suddenly forcibly thrown upwards from below and its connection 
with the sea is severed. In IX. 32 it is said that the moon like & 
silvery jar is thrown upwards by night for the sake of the ablution 
of Cupid.? It shows that he has noticed the sight of the moon 
rising from the sea. From XVII. 39 we learn he knows both the 
eastern and the western seas. His reference to four seas in II, 23 
is traditional and is only for a comparison. It is evident from the 
above that he is a native of the southernmost part of India where 
both the seas can be seen. 

In XVIII. 5 we find the waves of the sea striking against the 
Sahya Mountain. In XIV. r Bhàravi has marked the waves of 
the sea dashing against hills.¢ His mention of the Sahya Mountain 
is rather misleading, for nowhere the sea really strikes against it. 
On the western side of India to which Sahya Mountain belongs, 
in Travancore ‘along the coast are white sand dunes and areas of 
ted sand or teri. These last stand high, though close to the coast, 
and are a well-known landmark for mariners. Westward of Cape 
Comorin are a few fringing reefs of dead coral’ (vide Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, 1908, Travancore State, p. 4). Also here 
‘from the main range of the ghats rocky Spurs run out towards the 
west, in some cases to within a short distance of the sea’ (vide the 
same, p. 3). Now on the western coast of India these are the 
hills against which the waves of the sea can dash and they are all 
in Travancore or near it. 


mee 


? dfirgquirtagad ware wed xen: | 

rfsftsferererr refine: Sere cormgur vase: | IX. 32 
? wur ganaf wu ut Tere yeaa | 

qaman Fafara: air ir rape o XVII. 39. 
4 ficacrfira fanr fragrant: | 


Wave CR agni ws xara tune à II. 23. 

Sache gener: vir gE: wfirefet recess | 

NOT TH wwe her yug cafe func XVIII. 5. 
t aren farcry eife: cera: Ser eriari: | 

mn A frio wr gaiean fT E XIV. 1. 
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In XIII. 70 the Kirata king, surrounded by the soldiers armed 
with sharp weapons and not doing any harm to Árjuna because of 
deccrum, is compared to the wavy sea checked by some embank- 
ment.’ We know that a comparison is made of a less known thing 
to a more known thing to make the former clearer. So the sight 
of the waves of the sea stopped by some embankment is familiar 
to Bháravi. Where is this embankment? Is it a reference to the 
Great Dam on the west side of the Pamban Pass consisting of large 
masses of sandstone, all having a more or less flat surface which 
are sald to have once formed part of the causeway extending across 
the mainland? Or is it a reference to the famous sand bar of 
Travancore which separates the lagoons or the back-waters from 
the sea? Whatever it may be, these are the only embankments 
on the coast of India which can stop the wavy sea. 

In II. 40 it is said that the sea previously beaten by Bhima 
through calmness has now become superior to him who has shown 
an untimely outburst of mind.? "This shows that Bhàravi knows a 
calm sea. Where is this sea? The seas of India are full of waves. 
Only in Travancore 'a phenomenon which has given rise to no 
small discussion is the remarkable mud-bank lying in the sea 6 
miles south of Alleppev. "This is about 4 miles long by rj miles 
wide and is affected by tidal action. It operates in a remarkable 
way to prevent the formation of waves; the soft oily mud mingles 
with the sea-water when the heavy ocean waves touch the, bank, 
and so smother their crests that the water inside the bank is quite 
smooth and forms an admirable anchorage’ (vide I.G.I., 1908, 
Travancore, p. 4). Has Bharavi referred to this portion of the sea ? 

In XV. 32 there is a reference to the other side of the sea! 
We rarely see the other side of the sea and if there is the other side 
that other side must be an island in the sea which can be seen with 
naked eyes. This island may be Pamban Island on the south-east 
coast, separated from the mainland by the narrow Pamban Pass 
1,350 yards in width, or the coral girt Hare Island situated 24 miles 
from Tuticorin, or Vypeen Island on the west coast, 142 miles in 
length bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea and cut off from 
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the land on the north, south and east by the mouths of the Cram- 
ganore and Cochin rivers and the back-water, or the island known 
as Sacrifice Rock situated about 8 miles out at sea, to the north of 
Quilandi in Malabar (vide Madras Presidency—Prov. Geog. of India 
Series, pp. 32-36). 

From a study of the Kiratarjuniyam it is clear that the poet 
is very fond of the sea! and the elephant. Whenever he ER 
an opportunity he refers to them or draws similes from them. In 
XV. 17, XVII. 22 and VIII. 43 there are referencesto thelake. In 
his description of forests he almost always refers to the sandalwood 
trees. In VIII. 12 tablelands abounding in the vegetation of 
sandalwood tree are described. Now all these things, viz. the 
sea, the elephant, the lake and the sandalwood tree, van be found 
together only in Travancore, the lake being the famous back-waters 
or lagoons extending along the coast from the northernmost frontier 
of Travancore t? Trivandrum. 

'The use of the word Gopura in the sense of a palace-gate or a 
city-gate proves the South Indian origin of Bhàravi,* only because 
this word in this sense is prevalent only in the south. 

His description of autumn or Sarad season of the place between 
Dvaita forest (somewhere in the Punjab or the western U.P.) and 
the Himalayas does not tally with the geographical peculiarities 
of that place, because according to him in Sarad there is water in 
the fields of Kalama or rice * and Sali or rice ripens as the water in 
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the field dries up.! But this description well applies to Travancore. 
His description of other seasons also well suits the actual conditions 
in Travancore. 

In XII. 51 it is related that the beasts of Mount Indrakila being 
frightened by the attendants of Siva rushed to the iakes on that 
hill and make the water agitated.* Which are these panic-stricken 
beasts? In the two preceding verses Mahisas (bison) and elephants 
are mentioned and it is strange that Mahisa is mentioned only hoic 
and nowhere else in the Kiratarjuniyam. Hence it is expected 
that Bhàravi knows some lakes in some hills haunted by elephants, 
Mahisas (bisons), etc. As a matter of fact in Travancore ‘the 
Periyar Lake, the Sportsman’s Paradise situated in the Pariyar 
hills, is the haunt of wild elephant, bison, deer, tiger, ete.” (vide 
South India Article on Travancore—published by the Central 
Publicity Officer, Indian State Railways, Delhi). 

In IV 33 it is said that in Sarad when the crops are ripening 
the deer are so absorbed in listening to the songs of Gopi (milk- 
women or protectresses.of paddy fields) that thev forget to approach 
the crops In Sarad Bharavi must have observed the sight of 
women singing outdoors in fields so that they may be heard by the 
deer. But it is no common sight in India. Only in Malabar 
ballads ‘in popular tunes are sung by the people at large in chorus 
and are commonly heard in fields at the beginning and end of the 
harvest season’ (vide Ballads of Malabar by Dr. C. Achyuta Menon 
in summaries of papers submitted to the 12th session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference). This shows his acquaintance with 
Malabar. 

From the above observations it is extremely clear that Bharavi 
belongs to that region of India where the sea is seen on the western 
side and at some part of which the sea is seen also on the eastern 
side. According to the description some hills are so near the coast 
that the waves of the sea may strike against them and the place 
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has an embankment checking the waves of the sea and includes 
an island so near the coast that the other side can be seen with naked 
eyes. The place is described as having the sea, the elephant, the 
chandana tree together and in which some lakes are to be found. 
In that very country the word Gopura is known in the sense of a 
gate and in which in Sarad water remains in rice-fields and water 
dries up gradually as the rice ripens. In the same country a calm 
sea is visible and in which there is a lake in hills and in harvest 
season women sing in fields so that they may be heard by deer. The 
only place which satisfies the above conditions appears to be Tra- 
vancore and adjoining regions in South India. Hence we are fully 
ipsi in holding the view that Bharavi was probably a native of 

avancore. i 

-~ In this connection it is necessary to mention that Bharavi 
had imperfect knowledge of Northern India and the Himalayan 
regions as much as his description of the Sarad season of a place 
between Dvaita-vana (in the Punjab or the western U.P.) and the 
Himalayas does not tally with the physical conditions of that place 
and also because he finds pearl-oyster, coral? and the water- 
elephant * (Hippopotamus) in Mount Indrakila which is a part of 
the Himalayan range. 

NIBARAN CHUNDER CHATTERJEE. 





REVIEWS 


THE RUINS OF DABHOI OR DARBHAVATI IN BARODA STATE by 

Jiinaratna Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Gaelwad's Archaeological Series, Memoir 

No. III, Baroda State Press, 1940. 

This memoir may justly be regarded as a revised and enlarged edition of an 
earlier publication entitled ‘The Antiquities of Dabhoi in Gujarat’ by the late Dr. J. 
Burgess and Mr. M. Cousens of the Archaeological Survey of India The interest 
of the new materials added lies in the fact that they have helped the author to 
‘establish the date of the monuments with certainty’. ‘The identification of the 
names of the architects settling their age is a creditable performance The main 
purpose of the memoir, however, is to furnish the visitors from all parts of India 
to the monuments at Dabhoi with a reliable and handy guide-book. Besides the 
references to Dabhoi in literature and in inscriptions and the text and translation 
of the Some‘vara prasasii, the Marathi inscription and the inscription near Ganye 
Shahid, the inemoir contains an useful structural description of the Hira, Mahudi, 
and Nàndod Gates, the Kalikü-mátü and Valdyanatha temples. The sculptures 
on these monuments are fully described, and the excellent illustrations have enriched 
the publication. The Mami Dokti's Stone with a boy trying to crawl through the 
hole is but 'a stone ring used for ordeals in deciding suspected persons' guilt or 
inmocence by subjecting them to the physical test of passing through it’. The 
readers interested in the critical study of the antiquities of Dabhoi will surely find 
this book useful and instructive. B. M. BARUA. 


JATAKA PALI, Part I, Nipátas 1-10, by Narada Thera. Vajirárüma Tiprtaka 

Edition, Val I, Royal 8vo, 1944. 

This handy but critical edition of the Játaka Pāli is a creditable work on the 
part of the Venerable Thera of the Vajiràràma Vihfira of Ceylon. Here an attempt 
has been made for the first time to te the Canonical text of the Jatakas from 
the Commentary in which it remained so far embedded. The author has proceeded 
apparently to prepare the edition on the assumption that the Jatakas in the Canonical 
- text were entirely composed of verses which, however, is still debatable and doubtful. 
There are a few Jütakas, c.g., the Valihassa, that are conspicuous by the absence 
of any verse in them. The first four Niküyas contain a few Suttanta Jatakas that 
consist mostly of prose like the Jütakas in the extant Commentary version. It 
should also be borne in mind that the Abhisambuddha gathas were obviously later 
additions. To be on the safe-side the author ought to have stated in the Preface 
that by the Játaka Pali he means no more than the verses contained and explained 
in the Cominentary. The verses without vyákaramas or glosses are in many places 
unintelligible. The author ntüy be requested to include them in a separate part. 
On the whole, the author has removed a long-felt want by the publication of this 
valuable and useful work. B. M. Barua. 


RIVERS OF INDIA AND MOUNTAINS.OF INDIA by Dr. B. C Law, M.A,, 
B.L., PhD. D.Litt, ERGS. E.R.A.SB, F.B.B.R.A.S.  (Historico- 
Geographical Studies), published by the Calcutta Geographical Society (1944). 
Publication Nos. 5 and 6 
The above two volumes are publications of the Calcutta Geographical Society. 

Their author, Dr Law, needs no introduction to scholars interested if the field of 

Indology. ; 
India is a land of rivers that have nursed ancient cultures, and mountains of 

awe-inspiring grandeur, and they àdd to her historical stature. Strangely cnough, 

we nre apt to accept their modern names and functions without an inquisitiveness 
into their past. Dr. Law has thrown his vast erudition into the scale and has been 
able to locate almost all the important rivers and mountains in Rig Veda, Puranas, 
the Mahabharata, historical writings of the Greek and Chinese scholars, to name 
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only a few among the sources mentioned by the author. He has delved deep into 
both Hindu and Buddhist scriptures to discover that most of the topographic elements 
are as old as Indian history itself. e 

In the volume on Rivers of India, Dr Law has carefully classified the rivers of 
India before explaining their main characteristics. Since the rivers of Northarn 
India are more important than those of south India, Dr Law has devoted more 
pages to the former than to the latter. The ial nature of north Indian rivers 
has given rise to cheap hydro-electricity, a fact of very great consequence on the 
industrial development of India, particularly in regions deficient in coal and hence 
the justification of devoting more pages to the north Indian rivers. E 

Not only does the hydrology of a country form the basic study of any region 
but helps the development of trade and commerce in any country. An intimate 
knowledge of the rivers of India and a treatise on that subject was an urgent necessity 
to the Indian scholars which has been largely fulfilled by the author. We offer 
him our congratulations for the fulfilment of the long-felt want. 

In the volume designated ' Mountains of India' the author has rightly stressed 
that ‘from the tectonic point of view the geographers of ancient India were justified 
in including the mountains on the north-west, Sulaiman and Kirthar, and the 
mountains on the north-east—the Naga, etc., under the Himalayan system, as it 
has now been definitely proved that these mountains, which are known by different 
names today, were integral parts of the same sediments which got uplifted during: 
the Himalayan Orogenies, and subsequently separated from each other by erosion'. 
Such historical studies. moreover, indicate that the christening of the great mountains 
like the Himalaya, Mekhala, etc. are linked up with one of their most significant 
features. 

The works aie not so much essays on the probl of rivers and mountains 
but rather historical sketches of them. "Thus they are fimited in their objectivity. 
A nation must learn about its past in order to mould its future To re-discover its 
past tantamounts to a realization of its soul. Historical geographers will certainly 
find these two works as valuable guides. S. P. CHATTERER. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY AND OTHER 
ESSAYS by U. N Ghoshal (Calcutta, 1944). Pages xvi+320 Price Rs8 
or 16 shillings. 


Professor U. N. Ghoshal’s eminence in the region of indological studies has 
been well recognized for many years now by all students of Indian history and cul- 
ture They would welcome the present publication in which Dr Ghoshal collects 
his interesting and scholarly discussions of various difficult problems conttibuted to 
learned periodicals from time to time, and adds to the collection a few essays pub- 
lished here for the first time—particularly bearing on Vedic historical tradition, 
Vedic assemblies, and the constitutional significance of coronation ceremonies. 
Much of the contents of the volume ts necessarily polemical, but Dr Ghoshal's wide 
scholarship, scrupulous fairness in controversy and sound critical judgement are 
apparent on almost every page of this collection which will take a secure place by 
the side of his other works The choice of the topics for discussion which range 
from revenue terms to Sàkta art, and the suggestive lines of enquiry opened up in 
these essays, are highly commendable; there is also a remarkable freedom from 
dogmatism, "ind nowhere does Dr. Ghoshal appear to claim that his is the last word 
on a matter Readers may differ from Dr. Ghoshal's views on particular subjects ; 
for instance, the present writer has some difficulty in following the interpretations 
offered by some texts relating to royal ownership of the soil in Essay VI; but these 
differences in no way detract from the merit of Dr. Ghoshal's stimulating essays 
and they will be read with profit by all serious students of Indian history 


K A. NIAEANTA SASTRI. 


